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DANTON, ROBESPIERRE AND MARAT. 


By a Contemporary and CoLieacure. 


Tue following paper is an historical 
document of rare interest and value, 
which has not before seen the light. 
Jt is the production of one of the 
Members of the celebrated ** Conven- 
nox,” of the French Revolution of 
1789—one of the most zealous repub- 
licans of that stormy and convulsive 
period, a member of the “ Mountain” 
in the Convention, and a close partisan 
and friend of Hentz 
was not one of the talking orators of 
the body, and therefore appears less 
conspicuously on the confused and 


Robespierre. 


crimsoned page of its history, than 
many other men of less talent, devotion, 
and real legislative service and efh- 
ciency in committee and with the pen. 
He was for many years a citizen of the 
United States, hav ing been compelled 
to withdraw from France on the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons, and it is but a 
few since his death. Allusion is made 
in the article to “* Memoirs,” which he 
either prepared or planned for the press ; 
why they have not appeared, we are 
not informed. The manuseript from 
which the present paper is given to the 
public is before us, in the original 
French, from which we have translated 
it—having been placed at our disposal 
bya French gentleman of distinguished 
ability and accomplishment, as well as 
of setitiments the most liberal, and phi- 
lanthropic, Mons. J. Hervé, long a resi- 
dent and an extensive traveller in this 


country ; from whom may ere long be 
expected a work on the United States, 
for the appearance of which we shall 
look with impatient interest, as proba- 
bly embodying an amount of informa- 
tion in relation to all its great concerns, 
material and moral, digested with a 
power of philosophical analysis, which 
no former work has even pretended to 
present. 

We give this remarkable paper as 
we find it—of course without either 
adoption or criticism of its views. 
However widely they may differ from 
the accustomed opinions of any of us, 
it is none the less valuable and inter- 
esting, as a piece of contemporary his- 
torical evidence, proceeding from one 
who, if a partisan, was at least a sincere 
one, and who from the borders of the 
grave bears a testimony, faithful, how- 
ever prejudiced, to the characters of 
the men and events of his earlier 


days: 





“ Quaeque ipse miserr'ma vidit, 
Et quorum purs magna fuit.” 


As a “ Montagnard,” he is to the 
last constant and consistent in support 
of that perplexing and mysterious char- 
acter, Rosespierre—an historical faith 
still maintained to no inconsiderable 
extent in France, strange as it may 
sound to ears accustomed alone to an 
English vernacular. To Marar, he 
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accords the comparative leniency of 
judgment which may be claimed by a 
fanaticism, honest even in the midst of 
sanguinary fury regarded by it 
sole means of safety to Liberty and 
France. Danron he execrates, with- 
out qualific ition, as a corrupt traitor to 
his country and the Revolution, under 
the influence of the alternate gold of the 
king and of Pitt. His narrative—(with 
the historical opinions of which, we 


as the 
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[ March, 


repeat, we have of course nothing to 
do)—is spi ited and strong, and will 
fail to interest even thoge 
who will sympathize least with the 
writer ; while it contains some pointy 
of fact at once new and important 
which will be appreciated by those fa. 
miliar with the copious literature of the 

W ithout further 


scarcely 


French Revolution 
prelace, we give it with the title pre- 
ii xe d by the 


aulhor, 


OpservatTions or Nicuonas Hentz, formerly Deputy to the Nation 


tion of France from 
tee of 
now a cilizen of the | ed Siaies 

Upon z: no rel » Danton, Ri 
l71 of a pe u, dated May 5th, 
entitled the Casket. 


aft Leg 6 n of tha ASS nhly, ¢ 


It is evident from the title of this 


* Notice,” which e three 


one detestable triumvirate, 


includes thes 
names in 

that its author has drawn his erroneous 
designation from the diatribe of the 
romancer Louvet, Deputy in the Con- 
vention , jor bl 


it is impossible otherwis« 


} 


to conceive the idea of the union ina 


triumvirate of three persons so widely 


dissimilar in their mora! characters, in 
their talents, and in the influence which 
they ré S} ective ly pusse sed —{}) ‘ 
persons who never indeed had anything 


in common. 
i should 
silence upon this 


preserved the sami 
“ Ny i e.”’ that ] h ve 
always hitherto maintained upon ail 
the 
our Revolution, with which the I:nglish 
and the JDourbonist | 
teemed, we | not desirous to rescue 
my adopt l fe 
chaos of; error, 


been always thrown in regard to us. | 


have 


other culumnieus perversions of 


llow-citizens from the 
into which they have 
cannot better 
vance of the publication of ny 
moirs, than by portraying before their 
8S | mya f 
Ly dare to 


ak 
efiect this ooject, In ad- 


eyes these t 
knew them. I m 
a country where it 


ee men, Si Lt 
saw and 
speak the truth in 
may be freely exhibited, without fear 
of the persecution of the powerful, 
who are under so strong an interest to 
darken and deny it. 





DanTon. 

Danton was born at Arcis-sur-Aube, 
in Champagne, the twenty-sixth of 
October, 1759, and was living at Paris 
when the Revolution broke out. He 


fhe Denartm n of the Mosel €, me ’ 3 of 


d eof th framers of soik 
i O07 (fie J rai 4 Code Civile, 


J Conven 


si} 
/ ( ommiu. 


oO; Ame ricd. 


fed at page 
1827, p bliished at Philad (phia, and 


; e the pro- 
lession Of an advocate, Dut the immo. 
rality and debauchery of his life ha ing 
caused his name to be expunged from 


the rolls of that order, he tlung himself 





into the Revoluti body and soul, 
from its ve ry out et He att ched 
himself to tl Duk ( Orleans in 
whose orgies he was partaker. He 
possessed the talent of improvizing @ 
great idea, fit to hurry multitude 

-_ together, too, with the art and 
t} power of hurling it down, as it 
were, upon his audience, with the 
\ eo}; a Stel sture that 
crove it siraight ; 1 strongiy nome, 

| court ti hit it i draw 
\ ervice f{ this man, who 
\ me ful ‘ t the 
ciub t! J i] t gToups 
of the P Ss I al M M eve, 
one of ti | Ipal ce illors of 
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sitions to him on If of the King, 
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offer and 
A hundred thousand 
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upward of 


the conditions 
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frances were at firs 
afterwards, suc 
which raised the 
ents bestowed upon him to 
three hundred thousand francs. This 
fact—notorious indeed without such 
authority—is stated in the History of 
the French Rerolution. by Le Maire, 
Bourbonist writer, in his second vol 
ume, page 246, and in note 6 to the 
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fourth book of the same volume, page 
450. . 
The equivo ~al part of a spy and an 
informer was ill adapted to his rough 


and off-hand manners and 
action, and he was of but little use to 
the party that paid him ;—which did 


ts dissat 


not conceal from him i sfaction, 


eed abandoned 


and which eventuadly in 
him. 

At the moment of the tenth of Au- 
ust, 1792, seeing the cause of the 
King on the point of falling, he threw 
him elf into the front rank 


on ial | +} move 


who dire 
day again 
prominent part 


display of his own personal action ; he 
play 


of those 
that 


tthe court. He tookavery 


‘ments of 
and 7 _9 wre: 
In it, and made a preat 


» the various 
ply to‘those who 
ir instructions from him, was 

vess, more boldness, and 


ess stil/ ?° He had said 








afterwards ! 
any means ¢ f saving Louis 
would be the Jirst to condemn him 

The Rol 
(note A) seiz ! pon the fruits ofthe vie- 


tory achieved by the Revolutionaries of 


nd party, or the 


‘ 


the tenth of August. Danton, who ha 
post of Minister of the 
Executive 


aspired to the 


Interior, in the provisory 


Council, created in consequence of the 
suspension of the functions of the 
King, beheld it with regret bestowed 


upon Roland, 
satisfaction that of Minister of Justice, 


which afforded no opportunities for a 


and accepted with little 


squandering corruption. It v this 
that determined him to k an election 
tothe National Convention—an object 


in which he suece led. Ile foresaw 


the storms in the 
would be able to gorge himself with 
gol 1, his one only cod In 
he designed to play a prominent pa 
and to sell himself to the best bidder. 
The English n try offer | 

and obtained th preference 








The Girondins took in the assembly 
the place of th R ryalists, Ml constl- 
tuted what was called t ( Droit 
They commenced a war of extermina- 
tion against th revolutionary leaders 
of the tenth of Aue ist, striving to 
overwhelm them with what they called 
the massacre of the ; scond and third 
of September. ‘They heaped their 


piles of ¢ mpty declamations upon Dan- 
ton—though this was but a concerted 
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game between them and him, for he 
maintained close private relations with 
several of the leaders of that party, 
which never attempted to attack him 
In earnest. On his side, he seemed to 
laugh at all their clamors. A few 
weeks after the installation of the Con- 
vention, he procured himself to be sent 
ona mission to Belgium, which Du- 
mouriez had just conquered. He 
there courted that gceneral-in-chief 
whom he was sent to watch, became 
very thick with D’Espagnac and Malus, 
both commissaries general of the army, 
and in substantial 
bonuses which he exacted, he tolerated 
st wastefulness which 
he ought to have pun- 
ished. He did not come to terms with 
Dumouriez—not as to the common 
object, which was to betray the Re- 

The lat- 
least vice- 
conquest, sought to 


consideration of 
all the dishone 


preve uted or 


public, but as to the means. 
ter, aspiring to become at 


roy of his new 


deal gently with everybody, and to act 
with caution and moderation; the for- 


° t 
mer, on the 


alone, by 


contrary, greedy for gold 
fair means or foul, was for 
none but summary measures, and 
talked of nothing but coups-d’état. 
He used to say of Dumouriez, “ this 
man does not know how to be a revo- 
lutionary”—(“ cet homme ne sait pas 
révolutionner”). Baffled by this gen- 
eral, he returned to the Convention, 
taking very good care not to disclose 
all the evil he him. He 
procured other missions to be given to 
} 


knew of 


him with Lacroix de Eure, an in- 
t ling libertine of his own stamp. 
in the intervals between his missions 


he would make his appearance in the 
throw out a few 
maintain his 
| pula VY, and he worke ard LO lOorm 
a party for himself in that body. He 


was absent during th trial of Louis 


ntion, and ther: 


mrases to 


and returned to his post only a 


very few days before the judgment, to 


ure himself in what direction the 


ty would incline, and believing it 





majori 
to be that of those who voted for death 
without restriction, he voted with 
them, and, according to his wont, in 


the imperious tone that was peculiar to 
him. 

On this occasion, as on all others, 
he neither wrote nor delivered any 
speer h Pp epared or meditated in ad- 
vanee. ‘Till the thirty-first of May, 
1793, he did not figure prominently, 
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otherwise than in his intrigues, in the 
political events of the time ; yet it was 
within that period that Robespierre 
and Marat, to whom he is now fas- 
tened, were, the one denounced, and 
the other sent to trial by the Conven- 
tion, without any part being taken by 
Danton in these two affairs, of which 
I shall speak. 

‘Though a member 
of Public ) 
April, 1793, he was a stranger to the 
events of the 3lst of May, and the Ist 
and 2d of June following. 

The English ministry, which had re- 
garded France, or, if the phrase is pre- 
ferred, the Revolution, as entirely ru- 
ined by the effect of the treaty of Ant- 
werp, was panic-struck by the conse- 
quences of the 31st of May, which an- 
nihilated the party of the Girondins, on 
which it had founded its main reliance. 
It committed to Danton, now its princi- 
pal agent since the flight of Roland and 
Dumouriez, the charge of dishonoring 
the Revolution by then 
persecutlig the instruments employed 
for that pui and finally of over- 
throwing the new Committee of Public 
Safety, and especially Robespic 


of the Committee 


excesses, 
I ose, 


rre, 


Couthon, and St. Just, the true authors 
of the events of the 31st of May. Pitt 
saw very well that if the regulation of 
the results of those events remained 

the hands of men of virtue, the Revo- 
Jution would acquire a strength which 


al that 
nation, 
would 


would secure its consolidation, 
the enthusiasm of the French 
well directed, and not betrayed, 
finally triump h over all enemues 
within as onell as abroad. I will ex- 
plain how Danton conducted this flagi- 
him to his 


our 


tious task, which dragged 
own destruction. 

At the moment of the renewal 
the Committee of Public Safety, fore- 


seeing, truly, that the patriots, who mis- 
truste: d him, woald not re-nominate him 
to a place in he and his friends 


spared no exertion to prevent other 
men capable of governing well in the 
actual crisis of affairs, from being ap- 
pointed. [| still behold that Danton and 
his worthy associate, Lacroix, running 
about among our ranks when they saw 
that we were casting our suffrages upon 
men deserving 
urging upon us, 


and 


do 


of our confidence, 
“ this will never 
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Safety, created on the 6th of 


ol 





[Marek 


the men you are choosing have 
nerve,” (I abstain from quoting the 
scene expression they made uge 

“ Jet us name Marat, the Bonnet Re 
and others of that stai mp. ~ to de 
who was styled the Bonnet Ry 
was a bonnet-maker of Rheims, who 
the Department of the Marne had ng 
inated to the Convention for hig ene. 
getic and disinterested patriotism. iA 
never took off the red cap (bonne; 
rouge), not even at the sittings of thy 
He affected to sit amon; 
those of the cd/é droit, though ney 
voting withthem. But in point of 
formation he was nothing but a bonpg. 


‘ A Rae 
asst molry. 


mi iker ,and certainly neither he north } 


devil - possesse d Marat, seemed Ww wy 
a prope rman to direct the destinies ¢f 
In spite of al] the movement 
followers, the Cop. 
mittee was composed of Carnot, Prigy 
de Ja Céte d'Or, both Cngineenee 
Barrere, an orator, agreeable even» 
the deputies led off into the party ¢ 
Roland; of Couthon, an advocate @. 
duwed with an excellent intelligence 
(his opinion, developed in argument 


France 


Danton and his 


almost always determined the majority} 
a worthy object of the veneration ¢ 
the Convention, as he had been of thet 


of the Legis 


member ; 


ative Assembly, of which 
of Robe splerre, of 
whom I shall speak presently ; of Col 
lot-d’ He Billaud- Varennes, Rob 
ert Lindet, Prieur de la Marne a 
80 rre failed in this first a 


he was a 


rbois. 


Robe Spit 
te mpt. 

2. Perceiving that the Convention, 
firmly and harmoniously united, » 
longer busied itself with denunciation 
or but devoted itself to the 
making of laws, and had just decreed 
the ishment of the Constitution 
(in which, by the way, he took no part), 
he next attempted to dissolve it. After 
the accep tance of the | Constitution by 
the people, the Convention decreed tha 
each of the primary emblies, or car 
tons (corresponding to the townships 


disputes, 


estab! 


ass 


of the United States) should send t 
Paris a citizen elected by themselves, 
who shuald bring the authenticated 


certificate of such election, and figun 
in the proc at the festival to we 
celebrated on the 10th of August, 1793, 
for the inauguration of the Constitution 

his adherents were i 
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dustrious in intrigues with these citi- 
gens, who assembled at the hall of the 
Jacobins ; they suggested to them to 
demand that the Constitution should be 
ut into execution on the spot. he 
jatter were admitted into the bosom of 
the Convention on the day of the festi- 
yal. They congratulated us upon the 
gist of May, and upon our energy. 
They added that we should get entirely 
rid of that célé droit, and, with that 
view, by virtu of the Constitution, that 
we should convene the legislative body. 
“Be very sure,” said they, “that we 
will see you appointed to it!” We 
perceived that Danton, Lacroix, and 
company, exerted themselves actively 
for the same object, and urged upon us 
that “ we mus/ ad pt that course.” 

With all our distrust of that man, 
several among us inclined favorably to 
this proposition, and it would, perhaps, 
have been adopt d but for Bill wid-Va- 
rennes. ‘The evening of the following 
day, we assembled, by invitation, in 
secret meeting at the hall of the Jaco- 
bins to deliberate upon the subject. 
The Dantonists advocated the sugges- 
tion; there appeared to be a disposition 
in its favor; when Billaud-Varennes 
decided us against it by the following 
reasons: “ You are asked,” he said, “to 
abandon your post at the most critical 
moment; the enemy is at our door; 
Mayence, Valenciennes, have just fall- 
en into his hands; Lyons, ‘Toulon, 
Marseilles, le Calvados, la Vendée, are 
up in arms against us, and shall we 
commit the destinies of the Revolution 
toa body of new men, to an assembly 
entirely inexperienced? It will behold 
everything perish before it will come 
to know itself. Of what cowardice 
shall we not be accused, if we should 
thus retire in the very hour of danger? 
There is treachery in the counsel at a 
time when the Convention, united in 
Spirit and strong in energy, is receiving 
from the nation the testimony of its 
confidence—when everything is in agi- 
tation to second it—when our youth is 
on the wing for the frontiers! Reflect 
well on your position—you are respuns- 
ible forthe safety of the country !” 

The Dantonist instigators saw from 
the genera! approbation of Billaud’s dis- 
course, that their aim had missed. 


They retired with feigned applauses of 


it. Nothing more was said of desert- 
ing our post; we soon learned that the 
c6lé droit would have strongly opposed 
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it. “ We are already appointed,” said 
they, “and there is no need of our be- 
ing re-appointed by others—a thing 
rg might very well fail of happen- 

3. Scarcely had the Constituent As- 
sembly decreed the civil constitution of 
the clergy, when the pope anathematiz- 
ed it by a bull which excominunicated 
both the priests who should take the 
oath for its support, and those who 
should submit to it. Most of the cu- 
rates and monks had taken the pre- 
scribed oath; but on the appearance of 
the bull the greater number retracted 
their oaths, and the pope may be said 
to have caused the scandalous dissen- 
sion which then arose in the French 
clergy. The quarrels between the “ re- 
fractorics” who consigned the “ consti- 
tutionals’” to damnation, and the perse- 
verance of the latter who ealled their 
rebels and counter-revo- 
lutionaries, re-acted mischievously 
against religion itself. The people, 
uncertain which to believe, ceased to 
believe in anything. On the one side, 
the ‘ refractories’ were openly preach- 
ing civil war and the counter-revolu- 
tion; on the other, a great number 
of the ‘ constitutionals’ afforded but 
ittle edification by their life or their 
language. They had made the vow of 
chastity, and they violated it. Many 
of them had followed the Roland party ; 
some said publicly, ““ We have hitherto 
only deceived mankind ; religion is no- 
thing but a tissue of lies forged by des- 
potism.” The result was that contempt 
overwhelmed the latter, while hatred 
grew to desperation against the for- 


adversaries 


mer. 
Danton taking advantage of this dis- 


position, endeavoured to demoralize the 
nation by atheizing it. Still in posses- 
sion of the confidence of Billaud, he 
pointed out to him the deputies who 
should be sent into the departments, to 
bring back the public mind wherever it 
had gone astray, and the choice fell 
upon deputies distinguished more for 
their zeal than their prudence, and easy 
victims of deceit. ‘These commission- 
ers, instigated by the Dantonists, rout- 
ed out the priests, and on their ar- 
rival the churches were converted into 
hospitals or store-houses. Members 
of the revolutionary committees, into 
which had crept the most dangerous 
enemies of the Revolution, with the 
bonnet rouge on their heads, which 
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they ended by trampling under their 
feet, forced and tore to the ground the 
tabernacles of the altars, seized upon 
the pyxes and strewed by handfuls the 
consecrated wafers over the steps of the 
altars, and took possession of the sacred 
vessels and of all the silver—the greater 
part of which, it must nevertheless be 
acknowledged, were sent to the mint at 
Paris. They pullea down the bells to 
convert them into cannon—which was 
not indeed justly censurable, any more 
than the conversion of the churches of 
the suppressed convents into hospitals, 
but all these acts were committed with 
indecency in the mode, and with the 
indulgence of every blasphemy against 
religion itself. 

I shall never forget the scanda'ous 
report which was read from the tribune 
of the doings of the deputy Guire la 
Planche, an ex-priest, if | remember 
right. There was emphatically detail- 
ed the rude incarceration of the feder- 
alists in mass, without regard to any 
distinction between the misled and the 
misleaders, the devastation of altars, 
&c. During the reading of it, I saw 
at my side Lacroix, Chabot, and the 
whole Dantonist rabble, with their dirty 
pantaloons rolied up over their naked 
Jegs, their bosoms opened, and their 
heads covered with the bonnet-rouge, 
shouting at the top of their voices, 
“ Bravo! bravo !"—while we groaned 
over the Vandal barbarity. Our com- 
plaints were drowned in the clamors of 
the Dantonists, and even in the ap- 
plauses of the Girondins, who said to 
themselves, “‘ Capital !—they will soon 
ruin themselves.” 

This tumultuous movement was not 
the work of Danton alone. Hébert, 
the author of a work entitled, Le Peére 
Duchesne, the chicf of that band of 
moustaches and long sabres, such as 
one Merlin de Thionville (he was call- 
ed Merlin Moustache)—what we may 
eall the very lees of the human 
race—had taken an active part in it, 
and even exceeded the excesses of 
others. These men, stimulated and 
even publicly applauded by Danton, had 
organized themselves into revolutionary 
armies, and ranged through the depart- 
ments with a guillotine in their train, 
harassing and imprisoning not only the 
priests, but even the most peaceable 
people who dared to disapprove of these 
revolting persecutions. 

However, to the great astonishment 
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of the English ministry, this movemen 
did not revolt the nation against thy 
Convention, nor the Convention Againgt 
the Commitiee, because Robespieng 
early complained of it to the Commi, 
tee, which took measures to arregt iy 
effervescence ; but it at the same time 
struck terror into the hearts of the 
nobles, the enemies of the Revolution, 
the relatives of the émigrés, and in 
general the whole body of the royalists, 
upon whom it bore with a heavy hand; 
our armies achieved every day some 
new success ; the people sent their song 
eagerly tw the frontiers, and were layigh 
of every sacrifice in their power, 

Danton then—still under the dipes. 
tions of Pitt—changed his system, and 
constituted himself the denunciator apd 
persecutor of the Hébertists, resolved 
to bring down their heads, so as to be 
then able to deal more easily with those 
of the Committees, whom he could not 
corrupt. He attacked Iébert, Ronsin, 
Gobert, the bishop of Paris, and others, 
Ile proved these men to be in the pay of 
the English ministry—a_ thing easy 
enough for him, familiar as he was with 
that matter. Still in possession of the 
confidence of Billaud and of several 
members of the Comilé de Sure'é Giné- 
rale, he sueceeded in convincing them 
against the Hévertists. Robespierre, 
who had his own grounds of action, did 
not defend them, and even applauded 
their being committed for trial. They 
perished on the scaffold, with Chabot, 
Bazére, and Anacharsis Clootz, the 
Prussian. Danton appeared to be ti- 
umphant. 

There were two revolutionary clubs 
at Paris. that of the Jacobins and that 
of the Cordeliers. The Jacobins wish- 
ed to give order to the Revolution bya 
system of more moderate prudence 
the Cordeliers wished to rule it by ter 
ror. The Cordeliers hurled fire and 
flame against the authors of the death 
of Hébert, saying that they were work- 
ing for the counter-revolution, It was 
on this occasion that Carrier, a member 
of the club of the Cordeliers, said that 
the slatue of Liberty must be reiled 
since her defenders were assassinated, 
He himself accused Danton of beingan 
agent of England, and one of the pro- 
moters of the war of La Vendée. This 
ebullition was not without its influence 
upon the prosecution which the Dan 
tonists brought against him on the 9th 
Thermidor, under which he fell. This 
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club became gradually deserted after proved that the reports that were cir- 


the death of Hébert. 

Jrmediately after these events Bil- 
jaud-Varennes, still under the prompt- 
jngs of Robespierre, sent other com- 
missioners into the de partments to pro- 
scribe the Hé>ertists, and a reaction 
took place in I'rance, mene it lasted, 
indeed, but a short time, because all 
the better part of the nation, indig- 
nant at the indiscriminate prosecution 
of every man of zeal ind energy, un- 
der the pre text of Hébertism, protest- 
ed loudly against it. Robs splerre se- 
eured a hie reception to these 
complaints, and this reaction was ar- 
rested by the recall of these commis- 
sioners—which still further inflamed 
the animosity of - Bill Lud, though he still 
dissembled his feelings and designs. 

4. Convinced that all his efforts 
would prove abortive so long as the 
Committees acted in concert, Danton 
next tried to sow discord between them. 
The Comuté de Sureteé Générale con- 
tained men of greater zeal than fore- 
sight orcapacity—such as Amar, whom 
l knew well enough to find nothing in 
him but a madman; he preached an 
agrarianism he would have been very 
sorry to see applied to practice against 
himself, boing not only rich, but proud 
of his riches ;—such as Moyse Bayle, 
a man of weak intelligence and most 


2) 


inflated conceit,—Ruamps, an honest 
! 


farmer, wholly under the control of 


Billaud-Varennes,—and Vadier, a mar 
of systematic aa opinionated mind. 
Danton succeeded in alienating them 
and others from the Comité de Salut 
Public, assuring thera that it was en- 
tirely under the control of Robe splerre, 


He suggested to them that this com- 


mittee was encroaching upon the pro- 
vince of the Comité de NSurecte Géne- 
rale, in engaying in the pursuit of the 


internal enemies of the country, and 
that it aimed at despotism. A certain 
acrimony began to make itself mani- 
fest between the two committees, and 
Danton fanued the flame of discord in 
every mode in his power. Robespierre, 
Cor thon, St. Just, Barrer 
perce ived the conse 
cent dissension. 


e and others, 
: fet ¢ 
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Robe spierre propos- 


ed that the two committees should 
meet together, and interchange a frank 
explanation,—which took place. He 
showed how all were aiming toward the 
same object , and that eve ryt} iing would 
be ruined by a want of harmony. He 


culated were only the work of the 
agents of Pitt. He succeeded in rally- 
ing the good spirit of the meeting, and 
the two committees separated more 
closely united than ever. ‘The ainbi- 
tious and jealous Billaud- Varennes was 
forced to devour in secret the mor- 
tal hatred he swore against Robespier- 
re; he dissembled it—his game was not 
yet made up. 

The event just mentioned made no 
noise inthe Convention. I learned the 
particulars of it from Prieur de la Céte 
d’ Or, who used to give me every pos- 
sible proof of confidence—I do not 
venture to say, of friendship—politi- 
cians know neither frie ndship nor hat- 
red. This blow having nies missed 
its aim, Danton spared no effort to 
ruin the Committee of Public Safety, 
which became more * more an ob- 
ject of dread to the English govern- 
ment. 

5. It was especially by the war of 
La Vendée, that he sought to make it 
an object of odium, so as to lead to its 
fall. Sufficient publicity has not been 
given to the proofs which establish the 
connivance of Danton with the chiefs 
of the Vendeans; | must supply them. 

At the commencement of the war, 
wlien the insurgents had seized posses- 
sion of Saumur, the Convention sent 
against them deputies commissioned 
to bring to bear every possible local 
means to put them down; and Danton, 
then in secret understanding with the 
Girondins, exerted himself so sueccess- 
fully, as to cause the choice of these 
deputies to fall upon Tallien, his de- 
voted partizan, and Carra, a journalist 
in the pay of Pitt. The latter called for 
mass levies of citizens among whom trai- 
tors had been mingled, and who, atthe 
first approach of the Vendeans, betook 
themselves to flight, with the ery of 
Sauve gui peut, and created such a 
confusion that the republicans dispers- 

ed without a blow of either attack or 
defen re, throwing away their muskets 
and eartridge-boxes, with which the 
Vendeans equipped themselves 

The revolt spreading and becoming 
every day more serious, the Conven- 
tion, which was at that time controlled 
by the Rolands, decreed the levy of an 
army of regular troops; and Danton 
suggested the most detestable mode of 
forming it. It was impossible to di- 
vert any of the corps of the army then 
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operating against the Austrians, ex- 
hausted as it was by the treacheries 
of Dumouriez; they contented them- 
selves with withdrawing from it eight 
men out of every company. The offi- 
cers thus rid themselves of their worst 
soldiers, and Dumouriez secretly at- 
tached to them the Austrian deserters. 
Out of this scum were formed the bat- 
talions to which we owed nothing but 
reverses. Many attached themselves 
to the Vendeans. The general Beau- 
harnois was despatched at the head of 
these troops. We were everywhere 
beaten so long as he was in the com- 
mand. The Deputy commissioned to 
supervise his conduct was, on the se- 
lection of Danton, the drunken Bourdon 
de I’ Oise, one of his comrades in de- 
bauchery—(he was a man of red hair 
and complexion, and it used to be said of 
him that he was red (rowr) in the 
morning and dlue (gris) every evening. ) 

Another army was formed, composed 
of national guards hastily organized, 
to disperse the Vendeans concentrated 
at Cholet, and it was placed under the 
order of Santerre. who had before sold 
himself to the Bourbons, like Danton, 
with whom he was intimately connect- 
ed. ‘This Santerre allowed our troops 
to be destroyed, and our cannon cap- 
tured by peasants armed with clubs 
and pitchforks. Santerre was dis- 
placed, and another creature of Danton 
and Dumouriez taken up as his suc- 
cessor. He attacks the Vendeans in 
a plain, who scatter over the open 
country, and take refuge in the neigh- 
boring forests. The least active of 
them he killed, and for this pretended 
victory had himself proclaimed a hero. 
We paid dearly for it three days after- 
ward ; he advanced traitorously into 
the tangled country, where the Ven- 
deans surrounded him, and made a 
dreadful havoc of the republicans. 
There was no excuse for him: he was 
perfectly acquainted with their mode 
of warfare. Danton defended him, 
and no punishment was inflicted for his 
perfidious manceuvre 

After the capitulation of Mayence, 
the 18,000 men who had maintained 
its siege were sent against the rebels 
in La Vendée, under the command of 
two nobles, Candaux and Aubert Du- 
bayet. This well disciplined and 
effective army marched to the northern 
part of the rebel country, for the pro- 
tection of Nantes; and it was again 
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that same Merlin de Thionville, a fag. 
ous Dantonist, and Rewbel who way 
nothing better, who accompanied the 
generals, whose accomplices they wer 
rather than their supervisors. [yy 
very short time that choice body of 
troops was reduced to half its number 
by the treachery of its leaders, 

At the same time that Candaux had 
been posted in the north of the country 
to protect Nantes, the general Rog. 
signol, a luyal republican, was made 
an object of contempt by Messieuy 
Candaux and Aubert Dubayet, both 
royalists. There was no concert of 
operations, and the Vendeans were 
becoming truly formidable. 

It was then that the Committee of 
Public Safety determined to place the 
two armies under the command of 4 
single Jeader. Messieurs Canday 
and Aubert Dubayet received their 
dismissal from the service, and to 
Rossignol a different command was 
given. Merlin de Thionville, Rewhbel, 
Ruelle, Philippeaux, a journalist ip 
league with Danton, as will be seen, 
were, at the same time, recalled t 
their posts. Other deputies were sub- 
stituted in their places. Carrier way 
of this number. 

Il was sent, with Prieur de la Céte 
d’ Or, a member of the Committee, to 
organize these and instal 
General L’ Echelle in the capacity of 
commander of the two armies. Our 
mission was short. ‘The measure was 
attended with the most satisfactory 
The simple absence of the 
Dantonists secured to us immediately 
the victory in the two battles of Cho- 
let and Mortagne—(in which, by the 
way, Carrier took a large part). These 
two victories made us masters of Cho- 
let, where were collected their mage 
zines and arsenals, and which constl- 
tuted the central point of their military 
existence; so that they were induced 
to abandon the country and cross the 
Loire, to go and unite themselves with 
the English who were to land at 
Grandville and from that point mareh 
upon Paris. 

Danton, who had hitherto been tr- 
umphant in our reverses in that quarter, 
was overwhelmed by the news of the 
defeat of the Vendeans. But he did 
not abandon all hope. He had at his 
disposal several generals of our army; 
such as Westerman, who commandeda 
division in it, and nearly all the depart 


changes 


success. 
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mental administrations ; who, in pursu- 
ance of his instructions, sowed the 
seeds of disunion His secret arts 
produced the effect that the Vendeans 
seized upon the school of Noirmoutier, 
and defeated us successively at Fou- 
geres, at Dol, at Auhain, and at Poin- 
toison. At almost every point our 
troops found themselves harassed and 
cut off by the undisciplined Vendeans. 
The orders of the general-in-chief were 
treated with contempt, and every- 
where reigned the most dreadful dis- 
order. 

On the news of these disasters 
Danton threw off the mask, and be- 
came insolent. He and his partisans 
in the Convention excited an agitation 
and broke out in violent murmurs 
against the Committee of Publie Safe- 
ty. “See,” said they, “ this Commit- 
tee, who after the battle of Cholet and 
Mortagne made you the emphatie an- 
pouncement that the war of La Vendée 
was at an end—behold it now more 
formidable than ever! ‘These rebe!s, 
accompanied by an English army, will 
goon be at the gatesof Paris. We are 
misgoverned.’ 

The Vendeans meanwhile arrived at 
Grandville. 
their successes. The Committee had 
seasonably provided it with troops. 
The deputy Le Carpentier, an enlight- 
ened and energetic patriot, had taken 
measures for the defence of this place. 
The inhabitants of the faubourg which 
the Vendeans attacked, themselves set 
fire to their houses, and left the enemy 
nothing but a conflagration to conquer. 


+ 


At the same time the garrison of 


Grandville sallied out at another point, 
and effected a junction with other 
troops stationed on the flanks of the 
Vendeans, who were then assailed in 
front and rear. ‘They were crushed, 
and put to rout with heavy loss. 
From this check they never recovered. 
Famine and every spe ‘ies of suffering 
reduced them to sucha state of dis- 
tress, that at Mans and at Savenay, 


where they encountered divisions of 


our army, they were so cut to pieces 
tnat out of 80,000 men who had cross- 
ed the Loire only 1500 returned, under 
the lead of La Roche Jacquelin, their 
generalissimo. 

The intelligence of these victories, 
which annihilated the Vendean power 
and reduced it to a mere partial sedi- 

OD k Danton and his partisans 
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with consternation. He seemed to 
have lost his balance. His first words 
—(I heard them)—were : “ They are 
very fortunate to have been fortunate.” 
His former insolence was now convert- 
ed into meanness. He caine to the 
Committee to propose reconciliation— 
nothing was wanting but to understand 
each other. They feigned acquies- 
cence, but he had overstepped all 
bounds in his former threats. The 
victorious Committees could now ven- 
ture upon anything against him. 

When astrong man fal!sall the world, 
and especially the cowards in it, come 
forward to overwhelm him. The 
volume of his secret intrigues soon 
began to be laid open. At the same 
time the deputy Garnier de Sainte, 
then ona mission in one of the western 
departments, forwarded to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety the correspon- 
dence of Danton and of Philippeaux 
with the agents of the English minis- 
try. Billaud-Varennes, whether that 
he was now disabused of his former 
confidence in him, or that he could not 
resist the almost entire unanimity of 
the members of the two Committees, 
abandoned him. ‘The two Committees, 
convinced that they would have been 
sacrificed if he had succeeded, resolved 
to hand him over to the rigor of the 
law. It is false, as it has been charg- 
ed, that Danton was a victim of Ro- 
bespierre individually. The latter, no 
doubt, who was penetrated more than 
any one else with the conviction of Eng- 
lish perfidy, pointed out the informa- 
tion within his knowledge relative to the 
connivance between Danton and Pitt, 
but he contributed only by his vote to 
the measures adopted against him. 
The Committees had him arrested— 
and with him, Philippeaux, Wester- 
man, and Camille Desmoulins, as his 
accomplices. 

The arrest of Danton threw his ad- 
herents into a state of agitation. The 
day when the Committee made its re- 
port to the Convention, he being 
present, they had all arranged them- 
selves in groups for his defence. He 
demanded to be heard, in reply to the 
charges. The Committee, informed 
that these groups had made prepara- 
tion to oppose the most tumultuous re- 
sistance to the decree of accusation de- 
manded by the Committee, and even 
to come to measures of physical force, 
had charged Robespierre with the duty 




















































of demanding that Danton should not 
be permitted to speak ; which he per- 
formed, with the rem irk that the writ- 
ten proofs which had been read were 
more than sufficient to require a de- 
cree of accusation; that he would 
have full opportunity of defence before 
the tribunal; that he was chief of a 
party which was only waiting and 
watching for a favorable moment to re- 
plunge France into the chavs and dis- 
sension from which it had just emerged. 
The cé é droit detested Danton for his 
vices and for his false conduct in re- 


gard to Louis XVI. The majority of 


the Convention applauded the words 
of Robespierre. ‘lhe decree of accu- 
sation pussed. The partisans of Dan- 
ton were terrified and reduced to si- 
lence. 

Danton, when brought to trial, being 
unable to justify hisconduct, made up for 
it in insolence. He refused to answer 
every question, every invitation to de- 
fend himself against the charges aud the 
written proofs and the witnesses produ- 
ced against him. During the reading 
of the documents, he was throwing 
balls of paper in the faces of the judges. 
He was condemned, himself and his 
accomplices, to the penalty of death, 
as fixed by the existing laws. He 
heard his sentence with a countenance 
of derision. But he did not keep up to 
the last this tone of boldness and defi- 
ance. He went to the scaffold like a 
coward—pale, his countenance strongly 


agitated, and expressive of the pangs of 


remorse which were doubtless torturing 


his heart. He perished on the Ist of 


April, 1791. It was not so with Ca- 
mille Desmoulins and Herault de Sé- 
chelles, whose physiognomy bore to the 
last moment the impress of serenity. I 
confess that I regretted the condetnna- 
tion of these two deputies; the one, 
full of literary talent, and who had ren- 
dered the greatest services to the Re- 
volution: the other, though a noble, 
had always marched in it with a firm 
step. It was he who presided over 
the Convention, on the occasion of the 
festival of the inauguration of the con- 
stitution of 1793, and he had filled the 
office with great dignity. I think it 
would have been better to pardon them ; 
but the Committee had been so griev- 
ously insulted and menaced by Danton 
and his accomplices, that they consid- 
ered that they oucht not to relax their 
severity. Politicians never pardvn. 
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The English ministry, moreover, and 
the royalists, were always delighted 
when the men of the Revolution deci. 
mated their own ranks. 


RoBESPIERRE. 

Maximilian Robespierre was born gy 
Arras in Artors, department of the Pas 
de Calais, in 1759. His parents, of 
the class called the respectable middlg 
orders, though not noble, lived nobly, 
and gave him a corresponding educa 
tion. He 80 distinguished himself ip 
his studies, that the bishop of Arrag 
struck with his success in bearing off 
all the first prizes, himself paid his ex. 
penses at college, to enable him to 
complete the course of his studies—(hig 
parents were in restricted circumstan- 
ces. ) 

Robespierre embraced the profession 
of an advocate, and came to Paris ® 
practise it. He there mingled chiefly 
in the literary circles of society. Ig 
1784 he bore off the prize offered by 
the Académie de France to the author 
of the best discourse on the questionof 
the infamy then extended to the rela 
tives of criminals condemned to corpo- 
ral punishment. His discourse mét 
with general applause, and exerciseda 
strong influence in preparing the publie 
opinion no longer to regard men 
criminal for the misfortune of being te 
latives of a criminal. This fact,it 
seems to me, hardly corresponds with 
either the ignorance or the ferocity a& 
cribed to him by his detractors. 

In the approaching stages of the Re- 
volution, in 1788, the Assembly of the 
Notables was convened. ‘This assem- 
bly was divided into dureaur; and it 
was remarked that the one of those 
bureaux in which the most liberal ideas 
were professed, was that of Monsieur 
Comte de Provence, afterwards Louis 
XVIII. ; and it has since been known 
that Monsieur used to receive Roe 
bespierre with creat favor—and 
used to ask and follow his counsels, 
which were always in harmony with 
the principles of humanity. 

In 1789 Louis XVI. convened the 
States General. Robespierre, though 
residing at Paris, was appointed by his 
fellow-citizens of Arras one of the re- 
presentatives of the baddlage. It is 
well known that intrigue had nothing 
to do with the selections made at 
that time, and that in generabesegals 
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was only paid to talents and zeal for 
the reformation of ancient abuses. 
Robespierre voted always with the 
ebté gauche of the Constituent Assem- 
bly : that was the side opposed to the 


court. He always rose in vigorous 
opposition against every proposition 


hostile to liberty, and especially against 
the establishment of martial law, which 

sed in spite of his counsels. ‘The 
application of this law became 80 fatal, 
and especially on the day of the Champ 
de Mars, that it fell into disuse. W he- 
ther the court did not regard his influ- 
ence as sufficiently important in the 
Assembly, or that it feared his integri- 
ty, it made no attempt to corrupt him, 
or at least did not succeed in any. At 
the time of the dissolution of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Robespierre, Pe. 
thion and Roederer were called the three 
‘incorruptibles.’ It was not long be- 
fore the two latter gave satisfactory 
proof how little this designation was 
applicable to them. In fact, as it) had 
been established that nv member of the 
Constituents should be eligible to the 
succeeding Le:rislative Assembly, they 
both sought to obtain places—which 
was called covering one's point as at 
backgammon (se caser). ‘The court, 
which had its full information about 
men, and knew that Reederer, a crea- 


ture an? pupil of Calonne, would be of 


great usc to it In its counter-revolution- 
ary designs, appointed him procureur 


— to the central administration of 


aris; this was, next to the ministry, 
the first place under the 
at least in the circumstances of the 
moment. ‘lhe same court, deriving its 
information from the rovalist Madame 
de Genlis, with whom Pé:hion lived in 
London immediately previous to the 
Revolution, knew very well that he was 
nothing but a hypocrite, who played 
any part to make a reputation and mo- 
hey with it; and managed so well that 
the Jacohin in the pay of Pitt was ap- 
pointed Mayor of Paris, a post of the 
first importance in the midst of the 
revolutionary movements As for Ko- 
bespierre, he svlicited nvthing, or re- 
fusel every lucrative office which 
would have placed him in a position of 
dependence. He accepted that of 


goverument, 


member of the General Council of the 
‘Commune’ of Paris, an elective and 
unsalaried office ; he resumed the prac- 
tice of the legal profession; he led a 
G2ber and frugal life; be devoted his 
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leisure hours to the editing of a period- 
ical paper, known by the title of * Let- 
ters to my Constituents,’ in which he 
laid bare the machinations of the court 
and ministers—machinations which had 
for their object the overthrow of the 
constitution and the restoration of the 
discarded despotism. His writings and 
his speeches at the Jacobin club, ob- 
tained for him, in Paris and throughout 
all ranee, the reputation of a wise, 
honest and zealous patriot. 

In 1792, when Louis XVI. submit- 
ted a declaration of war against Aus- 
tria to the Legislative Assembly, the 
Jacohins, deceived by the false reports 
of Narbonne, the king’s minister, which 
represented our military force as being 
in a formidable condition, applauded 
the measure, and Robespierre was al- 
most the only uember of the club who 
ventured to raise his voice against it. 
He pictured the horrors of war, and, 
while advocating its lawfulness for the 
purposes of sel!-defence, he implored 
his countrymen never to provoke it. 
He predicted that war would lead to 
the establishment of a military govern- 
ment, and to the prostration of the 
nation at the feet of some successful 
and usurping warrior. ‘The event but 
too well verified his prediction. 

He did not belong to the secret com- 
mittee which conducted the insurrec- 
tion of the 10th of August, of which 
Danton was the main-spring. Robes- 
pierre had no greater share in the pro- 
ceedings of that day than his col- 
leagues the members of the Conseil 
Gé.éral, than the majority of the citi- 
zens of Paris, whom the proclamations 
of Brunswick, of the 25ih and 27th of 
July, threatening the capital with ruth- 
less destruction, bad driven to despair 
and to the last degree of exasperation. 
Neither did he belong to that Commit- 
tee entitling itself that of Public Safety, 
hy which the riots of the 2d and 34 of 
September were planned. He even 
blamed the useless effusion of blood 
which followed, maintaining that it was 
the head, and not the members of the 
body politic, which required to be re- 
moved. 

The Legislative Assembly having 
suspended Louis from his functions, 
confined him to the Temple, and 
convoked the Convention, which was 
to decile uvoen his fate; the electo- 
ral body of Paris placed Robespierre’s 
name at the head of its list of deputies ; 
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and I can declare that the electoral 
body was not the vile rabble its ene- 
mies represent it to have been, and 
over which they say that Robespierre 
held despotic sway. 

I was present at the sitting in which 
the deputies met for the purpose of 
organizing the Convention, and I wit- 
nessed the movements of intrigue against 
the election of Robespierre as presi- 
dent. We, I mean myself and other 
deputies from the Departments, gave 
him our votes, but, in consequence of 
the absence of the greater part of the 
new members, that is to say, of mem- 
bers who had not belonged to the Le- 
gislative Assembly, we were in a mi- 
nority. The Girondists, who had se- 
cured their re-election, carried the day 
and elected their idol, Péthion, the in- 
timate friend of Madame de Genlis, 
the agent of Pitt, a man who hastened 
his departure from London, in 1789, for 
the express purpose of obtaining a seat 
in the Constituent Assembly, who was 
afterwards mayor of Paris, then mem- 
ber of the Convention, and, lastly, 
its presiding officer. 

The Convention was convoked for 
the several purposes of re-establishing 
the social compact, invaded and violat- 
ed by the acts of Louis XVI., of de- 
ciding definitively upon his fate, and of 
extricating France from the perilous 
position in which she was placed by 
the presence of fureign armies on her 
soil. 

In less than a month, numerous bat- 
talions, which seemed to start into 
existence by enchantment during the 
days which followed the 10th of Au- 
gust, brought such strength to the 
army of Dumouriez, that he was en- 
abled to arrest the advance of the Prus- 
sians and emigrants on the plain of 
Grandpré, in Champagne. Having 
failed to reach Chalons,-where Louis 
had collected immense stores of provi- 
sions, our enemies, who had relied upon 
them, soon saw themselves reduced 
to the most frightful distress. The 
starving soldiers devoured the unripe 
grapes of the surrounding vineyards, 
and thousands fell victims to dysente- 
ry. Had not Dumouriez proved a trai- 
tor, they would have been all destroyed 
or captured. The King of Prussia 
was too glad to be permitted, at the 
price of gold, to return peaceably to 
his dominions, with an army diminish- 
ed by a numerical loss of 20,000 men, 
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and otherwise so weakened by diseagy 
and famine as to be scarcely able 1 
drag themselves along (note B), 

2. The question of the trial of Loujg 
XVI. cameon. It was Pitt’s object, ag 
] have already mentioned (note A), not 
to procure his acquittal, but to proeurg 
his pardon, on condition of his eon. 
senting to the dismemberment of 
France ; and the Rolands were diregt. 
ed to vote him guilty and deserving of 
death, but at the same time, to maip. 
tain that reasons of state demanded hig 
incarceration until the conclusion of the 
war. 

The democrats saw only inhumanity 
in sending a criminal to prison, and of 
there keeping him with the sword of 
Damocles, suspended, as it were, over 
his head, by a single hair. FPaetiog 
was active ; civil war was at hand; the 
disturbances in La Vendée seemed to 
be verging towards open rebellion—the 
day following the death of Louis XVI, 
the peasantry rose and attacked and ea 
tured the town of Saumur (noteC.) fp 
this state of things, adverse opinions 
led to violent disputes in the Conven- 
tion, then an arena in which the fiercest 
passions contended for the mastery, 
The Girondists commanded a majority, 
but the democrats and revolutionists, 
supported by the mass of the citizens 
of Paris, did not flinch. The Rolands 
despaired of victory unless they could 
accomplish the destruction of the popu 
lar leaders, and especially of Robes 
pierre. The latter, who foresaw the 
dissensions and disastrous consequen- 
ces which were likely to ensue upon the 
conviction of Louis XVI.. inevitable 
according to law and evidence, was 
opposed to his being brought to trial, 
“ He has been taken,” said he. “ inthe 
commission of crime against the na 
tion; he is covered with the blood of 
thousands of our fellow-citizens, mas 
sacred under the windows of his castle 
by the Swiss and by the knights of the 
dagger whom he had assembled about 
his person. Let him be treated as an 
enemy taken with the weapons of de 
struction in his hands.” The Giron- 
dists, who affected and professed phi- 
lanthropy, attempted to cry down Ro 
bespierre as a monster ; they associat 
ed him with the immoral Danton and 
with Marat, whom they had succeeded 
in rendering odious; and they repre 
sented that the triumvirate was seeking 
to establish a tyrannical governmenh 
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or a monarchy with the Dake of Or- 
Jeans at its head. The deputy Louvet 
assumed the task of denouncing Ro- 

jerre in the Convention, and pro- 
mised to make him undergo the penalty 
of ostracism at the very least. ‘This 
Louvet, author of romances, and the 
favorite and guest of Madame Roland, 
who used to say of him, *‘ that he pos- 
sessed the courage of a lion and the 
simplicity of a dove,” relied overmuch 
upon his inventive genius. His speech 

inst Robespierre was so ridiculous 
that the Girondists themselves were 
ashamed of it. Robespierre retorted 
with great force. 

“| am accused,” said he, “ of aiming 
at a dictatorship; but, where are my 
armies, where are my treasures, where 
my partizans ? I live in solitude,"— 
he was called the Poreupine—* | have 
no followers ; | belong to no clique. My 
influence is restricted to my vote and 
the right of speech, here and at the 
Jacobins ; I am member of no commit- 
tee; I accept no mission ; my opinion 
relative to the late King does not make 
the law; and to your decrees no one 
is more ready to subinit than myself, 

“ What connection can be supposed 
to exist between Orleans and a inan 
like me, all of whose efforts are direct- 
ed to remove, far from the throne, him 
and every other member of the family 
of Bourbons? Is it not known to you 
that | am, in consequence, the object 
of the denunciations of the English 
Ministry and of its paid agents? I only 
know Marat and Danton here, in this 
hall, and not more intimately than any 
one of you.” 

The Convention passed to the order 
of the day,on Louvet’s charges. The 
vole was unanimous, excepting the plot- 
ters, who from that day forth ceased 
to vociferate against Rubespierre, at 
least in the national forum. 

The trial of Louis lasted several 
months. 
us, expressed and justified his opinions 
on the three questions which arose 
during the trial, and did not contribute, 
otherwise than by his individual vote, 
to the sentence of death which was 
pronounced. A mucl. wider influence 


was exercised by Bar.4.e, who enjoyed 
the confidence of the Deputies who did 
not helong to either of the contending 
parties, and whose votes were de- 
termined on the speech which he de- 
livered, 


Robespierre, like the rest of 
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Robespierre never desisted from his 
opposition, unfortunately fruitless, to 
Roland, whose perverse and hy pocriti- 
cal intrigues had lighted up the torch 
of civil war in the West and South of 
France. Then came the 3st of May, 
the events of which day may be said 
with truth to have been prepared by 
Robespierre and St. Just, and by their 
care and prudence it was that nota 
drop of blood was shed. ‘The different 
sections of Paris being assembled, 
elected delegates, who met without 
delay at the Commune ; thence they 
proceeded in a body to the bar of Con- 
vention, and demanded of that body to 
cease its idle quarrels, to dissolve the 
Committee of Twelve, composed of 
Girondists, who were the enemies of 
all goud patriots, and were aiming at 
a counter-revolution. ‘The National 
Guard of Paris was under arms, as 
well for the purpose of protecting the 
petitioners, as with the view of awing 
the Committee, a true star-chamber, 
and the Girondists, who were in pos- 
session of power, and were masters of 
the Convention. ‘This demonstration, 
made, not by a faction, but by the city 
of Paris, terrified the weak, and cor- 
rected the errorg of many, who now 
joined the ranks of the patriots. The 
result was the passing of the decrees 
which dissolved the obnoxious Com- 
mittee, and ordered the arrest of the 
Girondist leaders. Most of them suc- 
ceeded in making their escape to Lyons, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, and the Depart- 
ment of the Calvados, where they orga- 
nized a revolt against the Convention, 
while, at another extremity of the Re- 
public, the English obtained possession 
of the port of ‘Toulon 

After the 3lst May, Robespierre 
gave his attention to the subject of a 
national constitution, and drew up one, 
the principal features of which were 
incorporated in the instrument subse- 
quently adopted by the Convention. 
‘he new constitution was submitted to 
the vote of the peuple, aud received; 
order and harmony were restored to 
the Convention and thence to all 
Irance. 

Robespierre became a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, renewed, 
as I have already said in speaking of 
Danton. The members distributed 
among themselves the different depart- 
ments of government; Carnot, and 
Prieur de la Céte d’Ur, assumed the 
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management of the Department of War ; 
Bil aud- Varennes and Collot d’Herbois, 
the Home Department; by them were 
selected the deputies sent on mission 
into the country. ‘To Barrére were 
assigned the duties of making the 
reports of the Committee to the Con- 
vention, and of drafting proclama- 
tions to the nation. St. Just visited 
our armies and organized our victories, 
Robespierre and Couthon were appoint- 


ed to the general superintendence of 


all that interested the commonwealth. 
Immediately after the death of Danton, 
Billaud-Varennes prepared and intro- 
duced the so-called jaw of the revolu- 
tionary government. By it the most 
extensive powers were conferred on the 
Committee of Public Safety. Its ex- 
ecution was directed by Billaud-Va- 
rennes; it was he also who regulated 
the relations between the Committees 
of General Security and of Public 
Safety. He it was, and not Robes- 
pierre, who ordered all arrests, and all 
trials by the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

Then it was that success began to 
wait on our standard, and it is worthy 
of remark that in proportion as our 
arms prospered, conspiracies became 
more frequent, especially in the capital. 
At times, revolts broke out in the pro- 
vinces, and plots of the aristocracy, 
against the lives of the members of the 
This 
state of things caused the passing of 
the law against suspected persons, a 
Jaw by which the Revolutionary Com- 
mittees were authorized to arrest all 
persons suspected by them of being 
hostile to the revolution. This law 
was introduced by Merlin de Douai, and 
not by Robespierre. A decree was 
also passed, ordering the expulsion 
from the capital of all persons of noble 
birth. Lastly, as it was found that the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, in consequence 
of its being restricted tu legal proof in 
the trial of accused persons, acquitted 
many great criminals, who availed 
themselves of the forms of justice to 
escape punishment, while their misera- 
ble tools were left to perish, Robes- 
pierre complained of it. “ The scaf- 
fold,” said he, “receives too many 
useless victims.” ‘The Convention, on 
a report from St. Just, passed a decree 
directing the members of the ‘Tribunal 
to take their consciences as their guide 
in forming their verdicts. A great 


Committees, were discovered. 
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outery has been raised against this law, 
as if, though dangerous in a time of 
peace, it might not be necessary ing 
state of revolution. It reached the 
source of the evil to which it waga 
plied ; it was identical with the law of 
the Vehme of Westphalia, established 
by Charlemagne, aud which, a 
other countries, has prevailed in Copy. 
ca. By the law of the Vehme, the 
judge pronounced sentence in the fol. 
lowing words: “ Being informed § 
my conscience that such a one is guil. 
ty, | condemn him to death.” 
lt is true that terror then reigned 
over France, but who felt it? the ene. 
mies of the people and of the revolution, 
It weighed heavily on the friends of 
emigrants who had carried fire apd 
flame into the heart of their natiy 
country, on the traitors who perilled 
the safety of our armies (note D), andon 
forestallers who would have brought 
famine on the land had it not been for 
the law of maximum prices. Withont 
terror we would have been erushed, 
Such was the opinion of the Duke of 
Brunswiek when he resigned the com. 
mand of the Prussian armies, after 
having been defeated by Pichegm in 
Alsace, at the close of 1793. “ Whea 
a reat nation like France,” wrote be 
to the king, “is led by the terror of 
penalties, and by enthusiasm, the allied 
powers should be guided in their mea 
sures by one common sentiment and 
principle.” I refer to his letter dated 
Jppenheim, 6th January, 1794, The 
answer of Cobourg to the Emperor of 
Germany, who taunted him with hav 
ing suffered defeat from the Carmag- 
noles, meaning the republicans, eonveys 
the same opinion. “If the French 
were not betrayed daily twenty times,” 
said Cobourg, “* you would long sinee 
have ceased to reien.” When Robes 
‘rre made virtue the order of the day, 
and denounced in the Jacubin elub and 
in the Committees the agents of Pitt, 
terror at the same time scattered the 
foul birds which preyed on the public 
body. Be it here remarked, that a de 
nunciation was not equivalent tu a death- 
warrant, as has been stated. 
Doubiless, abuses and excesses were 
committed by the revolutionary govert- 
ment, or rather by the revolutiwnary 
committees, invested with extraord- 
nary powers, but such abuses and eX 
cesses were partial and inevitable j il 
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eritable, because a great number of 


otters and of emigrants, who had re- 
tarned to the Republic by stealth, had 
rocured their election to the commit- 
tees by hoisting the red cap, and were 


ever active in urging matters to ex- 
tremes in hopes of exasperating the 
people. But the greatest subject of 


complaint against the government ori- 
ginated in the errors, an 1 sometimes in 
the misconduct of the deputic S sent on 
missions into the de partments (note BE). 
Inthis was Robespierre to blame! Cer- 
tainly not: he did what in him lay to 
correct the evil, and moved the recall 
of such deputies. Billaud- Varennes, 
who detested him, as well in conse- 
quence of his reiterate d complaints 
against the abuses of the government, 
which he considered insulting to him- 
self, as from jealousy, seized upon this 
circumstance to effect his ruin, as | 
shall now relate. 

When the recalled deputies made 
their appearance before the Committee 
of Public Safe ty, Billaud-Varennes 
would take them aside, and inform 
them that they were indebted for their 
recall to Rob« splerre, who, he would 
add, was aspiring to dictatorship. He 
would suggest that all would be lost if 
30 dangerous 4 man were not speedily 
removed. He caused it to be reported 
that Robespierre had partisans on the 
cété droit of the Convention, by whose 
assistance he intended to act the part 
of a Cromwell. He would refer to 
some facts. “* Look at the seventy-three 
Girondists,”” he would say, ** who were 
arrested and imprisoned for having pro- 
tested against the affairs of the 31st of 
May—we wanted to send them before 
the Revolutionary ‘T’ribunal, but he op- 
posed us, and has saved them.” This 
was true, but Billaud-Varennes omitted 
to state the polity al reasons assigned 
by Robespierre for his opposition. Ro- 
bespierre was aware that their convic- 
tion, if sent before the Tribunal, would 
be certain, and that it would be neces- 
sary to have their places supplied by 
their substitutes, for the most part men 
notorious for their royalist principles, 
and that thus seventy-three determined 
enemies of the Revolution would be in- 
troduced into the Convention. He 
therefore deemed it expedient to leave 
things as they were, hoping that on the 
return of peace the clemency extended 
to the Girondists would secure them as 
friends. Billaud-Varennes likewise 
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charged Robespierre with having op- 
posed the trial of Madame Elizabeth, 
the sister of Louis the X VI., and with 
having expressed dissatisfaction at the 
indecency of the proceedings against 
Marie Antoinette ; lastly, he charged 
him with being concerned in the pre- 
tended conspiracy of Catherine Teos 
(a visionary fanatic who foretuld that 
Robespierre would attain supreme 
power). She was tried as an enemy to 
the state, and despite the opposition of 
Robespierre, who regarded her as a 
lunatic, she perished on the scaffold. 
Inuendos such as these were circu- 
lated among the members of the Moun- 
tain party; the credulous were told 
that Robespierre would immolate them 
at the shrine of his ambition; all the 
severities of the revolutionary govern- 
ment were laid at his door, because he 
complained of their inefficiency. It was 
not told that he disapproved of severi- 
ties which were unfelt by the guilty 
great, and to which the humble and the 
poor alone fell victims. 

At this period Robespierre seldom 
made his appearance in the Committee 
of Public Safety; he was busily em- 
ployed in preparing a law for the re- 
storation of religious worship in France, 
and was ignorant of the plans laid for 
his destruction. When the Convention 
adopted the law, the emissaries of Bil- 
laud-Varennes represented its author 
as aiming at sovereign power. Kings, 
said they, cling to a religion which the 
French people have learned to despise. 
At the festival of the Supreme Being, 
celebrated by the Convention, Lecointre 
of Versailles, in the excitement of his 
passion, spat in his face. Nine Thermi- 
dorian deputies made it a boast after the 
9th Thermidor, that they had intended to 
assassinate Robespierre at this festival : 
these were nine cowards, whose servile 
adulation was conspicuous throughout 
the entire ceremony. Robespierre was 
painfully affected by the insult he re- 
ceived, but he despised its author. In 
his speech, delivered in the Convention 
on the eve of his death, he uttered the 
following words: “ My love for the 
Republic, and the part I have taken in 
putting down atheism, have made every 
traitor and every reprobate my ene- 
my.” 

‘While Billaud-Varennes was gain- 
ing over to his views the recalled de- 
puties, he neglected no device to 
weaken the ranks of the more enlight- 
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ened patriots. Many he sent away to 
take the places left vacant by others ; 
I can name, for instance, Goujou and 
Bourbotte. Scarcely had the first taken 
his seat in the Convention as the sub- 
stitute of Gorsas, about two months 
before the 9th Thermidor, than Billaud- 
Varennes, who knew his integrity and 
patriotism, resolved to get rid of him, 
and appointed him my colleague at the 


head-quarters of the armies of the Mo- 
selle and of the Rhine. As for the se- 
cond, Billaud-Varennes removed him 


by appointing him to accompany 10,000 
the La 


men drafted from army ol 
Vendée for the army of the Mosel! 
he also thus became my colleague 


no wish ior ad- 
may here 
and Bourbotte 


though I had expressed 
ditiona 


| assistance. j Od- 

hat Groujou 
two of the 
Praireal, year 3, and that almost all the 
deputies, who like myself were on mis- 


were 


serve t 


victims of the first days of 





sion, on the 9th ‘Thermidor, were re- 
} : - * ! . 
ealled immediately after it, and subse- 
quently persecuted and proseril By 
such arts there only remained on t 


coté gauche of the Convention, the Dan- 
tonists, the men of impulse, who were 
won ! laud, and the 


feeble, 


over DY Billa 
who will always follow any given di- 
rection. 

Billaud-Varennes gained 
cote droit by representations ofa differ- 
ent character. He was intimate with 
Tallien, and commissioned him to pro- 
pose to the Girondists the restoration 
of the 73 incarcerated deputies of thei: 
party, on condition of their consent to 
Robespierre’s overthrow. They eager- 
ly accepted the offer, and were indeed 
delighted at the prospect of seeing the 
terrible men of the Mountain cut their 
ownthroats. This fact was ingenuous- 
ly related to me in conversation by 
Durand Maillasse, one of the most in- 
fluential members of the 

tecalled to my duties in the Conven- 
tion, after the 9th ‘Thermidor, I became 
assiduous in my attendance in the legis- 
lative committee, of which Durand 
Maillasse had also become recently a 
member. AsI was held in some es- 
teem in the committee, he was pleased 
to seek my acquaintance. One day, 
our turned on the 9th 
Thermidor, when he expressed him- 
selfin the following words, which are 
still present tomy memory: “ Welik- 


over the 


cole drow, 


conversation 


——— duncennee 





erre and Marat. 


(Mara, 


» nf age “etty aw ”? 
ed Robe sprerre preity weli, hecause my 


perceive d that he was making ev ff. 
fort to re-establish order. and above al, 
religion ; but Tallien came to pr 

to us, in the name of Billaud-Varm, 
nes, and olher nent men, to recall 
our 73 ¢ gL ha were in confine. 
ment at i he Luxem urg, if we woull 


promi 
/ 


al 
Mi@agues,t 





unile with them lo des Y Robespiery 
and jis adhere $i—t? could not . 
sist so lempling an o} 

Ll’ reater part of the members, 
the Committee of Gr Securit 
vere devoted to Billaud-\ 
imparted to t em vel 
Robe re “] 8 ¥ 
ure ‘ ‘ We, Whom 
he acet , wnen he Plains so Loyd. 
ly thata host of \ € immolate 
unyl stly, W Line eat criminals ale 
spare 

Cambon, who |} ihe direction 
the hi nces n I riot who possess. 
ed great influence n united with 
Billaud-Varennes ; rom that moment, 

those who | been guilty of mal. 
versation on their missions, sneha 
Fouché Nant Bon rdon de Oi 
Ba ras, Mi inde 1} ionville, Rewh 
Fréron, And Dumont (note F), de. 
clared themselves openly again 


Robespierre, who was unsparing in hb 


denunciation of the public plunderers, 

lean never forget what Bonrbote 
related to me, when he came to jouw 
me inthe army of the Moselle, abouts 


the 9th Thermidor. 


before 


I dined in the cellars (careaua) of th 
Palais Royal, where ] knew that several 
of our colleagues were asst mbled. [ob 


served that they were divided into se 


veral scattered 1 
pering together. ‘They would ingun 
of each other—Are you for the Billaul 
of Public Safety? Others, 
you for the lerre commit 
some extra0r- 
dinary public event was in preparation. 
During the dimer a deputy said aloud 
that Baur of a deputy on 


mission) had just lorw 


1s who were whis- 


committee 


Ar 


Lobe 8} 


ter 1 saw plainly that 


(ihe nal 


1 ‘ “y . 
arded to the Com- 


mittee written proof of peculations com 
mitted by Fouché de Nantes. Atthes 
words Ruelle, a royalist de puty, said i 
an iron | and menacing tone—"Oh! 
aentot les bar (Jeaux) seront buen 
laids.* I confess Ll was dee ply afiliet- 


) 
ed at this recital of Bourbotte. Re 


— 


* The point of this pun is untranslatable to readers unacquainted with Freeh 


The idea conveyed is that Baux 
ity or influence. 


and h 


. anthor- 
yarty would scon cease to have any aula 
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rding it in connection with some ex- 
ression in a letter I had received from 


St. Just the day after the battle of 


Flearus, respecting the Th rmidorian 


conspiracy, l resolv dt » re pair to ] a- 
ris a8 quickly as possible. 


St. Just’s return to the Convention 


| the event. 


after this battle hasten 
Billand-Varennes dreaded his elo- 


quence, and tne increas d influ nce 


attached to him by this victory, in 
which he had taken so important a } 
Robespierre, kno that |} 


adout to be attacke d, cone! dt ! 


wasbetter for him to take the init! 
but he did It padi In tea | of op ly 


designating Billaud-Varennes, ‘J 
and others, (he would have wished to 


avoid an explosion), he made nothing 


I 
] ‘ - ' 

hut vague complaints After exposing 
1 ‘ t+} ¥ lial j 

the machinations of the ing isl DDINns- 

try todivide the republicans, he added, 

‘at + the ‘ ted dancer -ONnSsnl 

that the ‘ cisted 1Angerous ¢ onsp - 


raciés in the heart of Paris itself. 
That no other motive animated him 
than the desire to save the country, 
and that. however disagreeable might 
he these truths to certain persons, h¢ 
was Compe lled to unveil them to the 


} } 
i 


Convention, to enable it to adopt the 
necessary measures of defence against 
the danger that menaced it.” This 
expression spread alarm throughout 
the deputies. Each said to himself— 
Is itto me that these vague intimations 
are addressed ? Robespierre’s forbear- 
ing reserve only emboldened his ene- 
mies. When he had concluded his 
speech, the usual proposition was made 
to order it to be printed. Léonard 
Bourdon, Vadier and Cambon opposed 
it. Fréron demanded the report of the 
decree authorizing the Committees to 
arrest deputies. ‘The printing was 
ordered in spite of the Opposition ; and 
on the same evening Robespierre read 
his speech at the Jacobins. 

The following day, the 9th Ther- 
midor (July 27, 1794),St. Just, who had 
prepared a spee *h (note G) of a conel- 
liatory character, ascended the tribune, 
and commenced in these terms: “ J 
belong tono faction : Twill oppose liem 
all; and were I to bi pre cipitate d from 


this tribune as from the Tarj eran rock, 


would nevertheless speak out the truth 
respecting them.” He was not suffer- 
ed to utter more. A torrent of shouts 
issued from the co/é gauche —* Down 
with the tyrants! 


Down with the 
dictators!” Seve 


ral said to St. Just— 


“* Go back to the armies !”—The latter, 
who was of a gentle and calm disposi- 
tion, astonished at these rude clamors, 
to which he was of all men little ac- 
customed—(he had always been listen- 
ed to with interest and silence)—folded 
up his manuscript and retired, confus- 
ed and dispirited. 

Billanud-Varennes immediately took 
possession of the tribune. The | resl- 


dent gave him the floor. All were 


silent to hear him. fe formally ac- 
cused Robespierre, Conthon, and St 
Just of spiring to tyranny, an 1 

wishing to cut the throats of t Con- 
vention. he charged 18 nri d 
Lavalette with bei th inst ents 
prepal 1 for th nort { t He 
demanded their arrest, which p 
ported by Tallien. Barrére also, in the 
name of the Committee, delivered a 
speech of similar purport RNobespierre 
demanded the floor to reply. The 
Convention seemed disposed to erant 
it, but the same howl which had 
silenced St. Just were now renewed. 
* Vou shall not speak r’'—_-shouted the 


Dantonists; “ You did not suffer Dan- 
ton to speak!” All Robesp rre's 
efforts to gain a hearing were in ¥ in 
At length he cried out “ A hearing 

death !” (La parole ou la mort.) It 
is certain that if the President had not 
been of the party opposed to Robes- 
pierre, and if he had put it to the vote 
whether Robespierre should be heard, 
} 





} 1, cet : : ‘ 
it would have been decided in his favor 


But he did nothing of the kind, and 
made no attempt to sil 
which he himself favored. Tallien 
raised his voice, and silence was restor- 
ed. The parts of the drama were all 
distributed. He drew a frightful pic- 
ture of the revolutionary government, 


1 
trimanit 
LULDUAL, 


nee this 


the excesses of which he ascribed to 
Robespierre, Couthon and St. Just. 
He recalled the death of the dé puties 
who had been sacrificed, and imputed 
it to Robespierre, whom he loaded with 
horrible lmprecations. He closed his 
harangue by turning towards the pic- 
. 


ture of Brutus, and swore, dagger 
hand, that if the Convention had not 
the courage to order his arrest, he 
and his associates would poniard him 
themselves. At this peroration the 
President put it to the vote if Robes- 
pierre, Couthon, St. Just, Henriot and 


Lavalette should be ordered to be ar- 


rested. All the conspirators immedi- 
ately rose with a tumultuous noise, 
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stamping violently with their feet. 
They dragged along withthem the timid, 
those who looked to others to direct 
their votes (les volans du bonnet), and 
the resolution passed by a large ma- 
jority. On its announcement by the 
Presi lent, the deputy Lebas said: “ 7 
nll have no share wn the infamy of this 
vote, and 1 demand to be myself ar- 
rested also.” Robe spicrre’s brother 
made the same demand, and they were 
both included in the same arrest. The 
same was adopted in regard to the 
deputy David, the celebrated painter, 
for having the day before said to Ro- 
bespierre in open session: “ Be not 
disturbed; if you are made to drink 
the hemlock, I wali drink it with ‘ie 


and Joseph Lebon for having 
J J, 
vere measures against t leaders, 


arrested a revolt on the point of break- 
ing out in maritime Flanders, while 
tl 1e English were in the act of besicg- 
ing Dunkirk. 

Robespierre, Couthon, St. Just, 
Lebas and Robespierre the younger, on 
their way to prison, were followed by 
a crowd of citizens, overwhelmed with 
the most profound grief. The gaoler 
refused to receive them; the citizens 
present appl: suded ; and the guard who 
had escorted them made no resistance 
to the liberation of those whom they 
were only bound to escort as far as the 
prison. 

Robespierre, thus released, adopted 
a wrong course. Instead of returning 
to the Convention, accompanied by the 
multitude, he repaired to the munici- 
pality (commune). fle there learned 
that Henriot, after being arrested and 
conducted to the Committee of Gener- 
al Security, had been torn from them 
by about eight hundred patriots; that 
he was traversing the streets of Paris, 
inviting the citizens to repair to the 
commune, where Robespierre had 
sought refuge from the persecution of 
a faction which had made itself master 
of the Convention. The crowd at the 
commune increased. ‘The cannoniers 
and the artillery had assembled there. 
Robespierre waited for the return of 
Henriot, intending to proceed to the 
Convention surrounded by the people, 
and to demand a hearing. I learned 
from the citizen Dupleix, who was 
present on this occasion, that Couthon 
and St. Just disapproved of this inac- 
tion, saying that they ought to march 
immediately to the Cont ention, preced- 


ed by the cannon, and strike terror into 
the cons} pire itors, without a for 
them to adopt measures of defengs 
against the peril thr es atening them: byt 
that Robespierre declar ed th: ut he would 
never march in arms against the na- 
tional representation—that he preferred 
to perish rather than set so fatal a 
example. Meanwhile most precioys 
moments were gliding away. 

As soon as the Committees haf 
learned the occurrences at the prison, 
and the gathering at the commune, 
they acted. They struck a panic into 
the bosom of the Convention, and com- 
municated to it the terror they fel 
themselves: “If you do not adopt the 


promptest and ¢ emest measures,” 
they ia, * Robe pierre Wi i] 

ney Salad, j ri presently 
be here to cut all your thr oats.” The 
Convention pas: cd a vote of outlawry 


= Re bespie rre and his accom 
plices, and ~ iarged the Committee with 
the duty of putting the same into imme. 
diate exec aa 

The celebrated Barras was named 
military cl ne of the armed force des. 
tined to disperse the popular gathering 
at the commune. Legendre of Paris, 
Merlin de Thionville and others of the 
same stamp, were commissioned fo 
repair to the sections, and to bring out 
immediately all the national guards 
who were in arms and disposable. The 
guards of the 4th and 8th sections ina 
short time formed a considerable body, 
more than sufficient to disperse an 

ed assemblage of people. A 
decree of the Convention and the foree 
of military discipline prevailed over the 
repugnance of the citizens to act 
against Robespierre, though placed in 
outlawry. The national guard easily 
dissipated the crowd, and invested the 
hotel-de-ville. 

At this aspect of f affairs, Lebas and 
Robespierre the younger, who had pro- 
vided ‘the mselves each with a pistol, 
blew out their brains. St. Just allow- 
ed himself, with a calm demeanor, to 
be arrested ; Couthon was carried off, 
who had lost the use of his limbs. 
Robespierre the elder, seeing Léonard 
Bourdon coming up to him, with a pis- 
to! in his hand, thought he was coming 
to inflict death on him, and presented 
himself to receive it. Léonard Bour- 
don might have killed him, having him 
under his muzzle ; he vented his rage 
by only breaking his lower jaw, & 
claiming : “ Wretch, you shall never 
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speak again !” Tle was then arrested, 
together with the members of the Com- 
mune. ‘They were conducted to the 
Committee of General Security. Cou- 
thon was insultingly thrown down near 
a curb-stone at the entrance of the 
Committee. The Revolutionary ri 
bunal, to which they were delivered, 
condemned them to death, after con- 
tenting themselves with establishing 
the identity of the individuals. All the 
members of the household of the citizen 
Dupleix, with whom Robespierre lodg- 
ed, were also arrested. His bride 
(épouse) was strangled in the night." 
They dared not attack the life of that 
citizen himself, who was an object of 
general esteem for his integrity and 
the purity of his character More than 
a hundred patriots were, sacrificed with- 
out form of trial. At Paris, and after- 
wards in the De partments, every man 


of energy who had not been a plunderer, 
was summarily dealt with Che Ther- 

i al ee ‘ - 
midorian managers stoppea at nothi ig 


} 


They justified themselves for this spe- 


cies of massac by coming to tell the 
Convention that R 
pired to be com king, and that they had 


obesplerre nad as- 


found on the éureau at the Hotel-de- 
Ville, a seal with the fleurs-de-lis,— 
which was false, and acknowledged to 
be so. 
MARAT 
Jean Paul Marat was bo n 1744, 
at Beaudry, near Neufchat n Swit- 


zerland, and resided at Paris before the 
Revolution, where he practised the 
profession of a physician. Hle had 
made himself iinown b 
the one, “* Man, or the Prir 
Influence of the Soul upon the Body,” 
and the other, “ Discoveries on Fire, 
Electricity, Light.” 

Enthusiastic in the Revolution, he 


y two works, 


tiples of the 


edited a journal called The Friend of 
His principle was that of 


the People. i 

Junius Brutus, to strike off the heads 
of the tallest poppies. If you do not 
make three heads fall to-day,’ was his 
language, “to-morrow I will call for 
ten; if you do not grant me the ten, 
the next day you wil! have to cut off a 


hundred—and so on to a hundred thou- 
sand.” Here is the foundation of the 
charge against him, of wishing to cut 
the throats of all the human race— 
saving the rabble (hormis la canaille). 

He laid bare in his columns, without 
reserve, the counter-revolutionary ma- 
chinations of Marie Antoinette, whom 
he designated as “the Austrian wo- 
man” (l’Autrichienne), and of the 
Comte d’Artois, afterwards Charles X. 
He attacked Neckar, at the very time 
when the people were carrying him in 
triumph—characterizing him as a char- 
latan, and predicting that he would 
betray the people. He was almost 
always right; but, like Cassandra, he 
possess¢ d the gift of foretelling the 
truth, under the condition of never 
being believed. : 

‘The Constituent Assembly voted an 
order for his arrest on the occasion of 
2 paragraph in one of his numbers, 
* Jirs all up with 
nounced what was 
alized two years afterward, in 1792, 
“Rush to your arms, 
if there is yet time, or soon will the 
legions of your enemies 
pounce down upon you. Five or six 
hundred heads laid low would have 
ensured us repose, liberty, and happi- 
ness ; a false humanity restrained your 
arms ; it is destined to cost the lives of 
millions of your brethren.” When 
they came to arrest Marat, he was not 
he had a secure and im- 


penetrable retreat. He used to Say 


that in revolutions there is no absolute 
justice ; that all that is virtue in one 
party is crime in the other; that so it 
Is a folly to allow yourself to be judged 
by your enemy ;—and, moreover, that 
such is the effect of the revolutionary 
the action which to- 
day is regarded as meritorious, may to- 
morrow be adjudged as criminal, and 
vice versa. Such was indeed the case. 
The Constituent Assembly soon ad- 
mitted that Marat’s paragraph was not 
vithout some foundation ; and not only 
aid it abstain from any further mea- 
sures to give effect to its order of ar- 
rest, but it called upon the king, Louis 
XVI., to put a stop to the criminal 
prosecutions carried on in his name in 
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oscillations, 








* The daughter of the citizen Dupleix, te whom Robespierre was about to be mar- 
ned, is here referred to. 
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the departments of Ile-et-Vilaine, of 


the Loire Inférieure, and of the Morbi- 


han, against the authors of writings of 


the same stamp with those of Marat 

The electoral body of the depart- 
ment of the Seine appointed him depu- 
ty to the National Convention. He 
had never yet filled any public office, 
except that of member of the Genera! 
Council of the commune of Paris. 
From the earliest sittings of the body 
he denounced Dumouriez as a traitor. 
As for us, feeling ourselves only too 
fortunate in the retreat of the Prussians, 
and ignorant at that time of the fact 
that the latter might have made them 
all prisoners, and have sent the King 
of Prussia back alone to Berlin, we did 
not believe hin 

When the victory of Jemapp 
it was 





announced, it g 
misfortune ; that that knave would 
make an army of his own, with which 


he would march against the Conven- 
tion. We treated him as crazy ; never- 


now 





theless the event verified the truth of 


this design of Dumouriez. What 


“31 XT + } 2 , 
gain “| Marat the greatest number of 


enemies, was his un ‘oOmpromising at- 
tacks upon Roland, his partizans, and 
especially Barbaroux. He disclosed 
the dinners where Madame Roland 
made herself 


her bureau of public opinion, where 


were manufactured the plan id th 
writings which seattered division in the 
Convention and in. the departments,— 
the secret practices of the minister, 
her husband, the hired agent of the 
English ministry :—and all his revela 


tions, all his predictions, however im- 
proba ble they seemed at the time, 
proved to be successively verified by 
the events. ‘The Roland party resolved 
to rid themselves ort his thorn which 
so unrelaxingly goaded their sides. 
All-powerful in the Convention, he 
created for his purpose the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal, and appointed the mem- 
bers of whom it should be composed. 
I should remark tha 


and that the invention and the construc- 





tion of this sangcuinary engine belong- 


ed to the Girondins alone. 

This tribunal was installed on the 
29th of March, 1793. By a decree of 
the same day, it was authorized to con- 
demn to death, first, those who should 
labor to promote the reéstablishment of 
royalty, and the dissolution of the na- 
tional representation ; secondly, the in- 
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stigators to murder—(this was theg 
fe nee they asc ribe d to Marat). Thijs 
decree di i not seem to them sufficiens 
to bring him within the reach of this 
tribunal, because the representative 
of the people had hitherto been j 
carded as inviolable in all that re gard. 
ed their public function. They pro. 
eaused to be adopted, on 
the 8th of April following, that those 
dep uties who should be conyj icted of 

tional offences, shou'd be immed. 
ately delivered over to the Revolution. 


1. Such was the origig gf 


posed, and 


ary Tribunal. Such wa 
this tribunal, which, as was proved by 


! 
the sequel, devoured 


OWN Creators, 
Histo lans have rem: ked that all thoge 
who in France have raised again the 


scatiold of Monttaucon, where state 


criminals were huny, have found them: 
elves an r the first of its victims. 


A few days after this decree, the 
Girondins accused Marat of the offen. 
ces proscribed in the decree of the 20th 
of March. ‘The debate on this aceuga. 
The patriots, 
rieved at this scandalous procedure ip 

lamities under which 
tained from 
any participation in it. ‘The Girondins, 
the better to secure a majority, and to 
control the timid, caused the vote to he 


tion lasted several days. 


the midst of the ea 


by the ayes and nays, with the right of 
giving the reason for one’s vote— 
right of which they made extensive 
use. They enlarged with emphasis o 


what they called the crimes of Marat, 


‘ ‘ 
' 


and made the salvation of the country 

They 
ie dis- 
ire to raise 


depende! ) his condemnatior 


} ‘ ‘ +} 


emed to threaten with pud 





. vr hoever should d: 
p easure whoever snould ai 


a voice in his favor 
On the 13th of April, the decree of 


/ 


arrest was adopted by a majority of 


220 to 92; from which is seen that 
only 310 deputies—that is to say, % 


he Convention—took 
air. The number of the 
yuties was 750 

Marat concealed himself. The Reve 
lutionary Tribunal in vain waited for tte 
victim : In anv event the Girondins 
believed themselves entire ly rid of him 
They were mistaken. Marat remain 
ed a few days in his subterranean? 
treat, and then went to present himself 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal, by 


less than hal 
ATL IN this a 





whom he w unanimously acquitted, 
and returned in triumph to the Conver 
tion, to the great vexation of the Gi 
rondins. The causes of this sentence, 
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which created great astonishment, are 
not publicly known. I do not know 
that any historian, pamphleteer, or 
journalist, has ever disclosed them. | 
will now relate them. 

It had its origin in th mode adopted 
for the appointment of the judges of 
the Revolutionary lribunal, which was 
by the relative plurality. On this 
, declared to be 





rineiple, those 
1 lw had 1 | the higl et 
elected who aa ved iit Myviesty 


numbe rof votes, without regard to whe- 


ther that number exceeded the half of 
the whole number of voters ; and when 
one of those thus ppointed did not ac 


cept, Or, from anv other reason, lett the 
ofice unfilled, they did not proceed to 
3 new election, but the one who had 
received the next highest number, after 
the last of those electe 1, succeeded to 
his place. Now, when the Convention 
proceeded to the v for the election 
of the judges of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, the Girondins had an under- 
standing among themselves to place on 
it only partizans of their own, who 
would be certain to condemn Marat. 
We, on the other hand. had an under- 

ves to bestow 
on patriots who 
While Marat was 
he treasons of Du- 
mouriez exploded. H joined the 
Austrians with the design of marching 





upon Paris, and of putting them in pos- 
He ar- 


rested and delivered over to the enemy 


session of our frontie towns. 
the four commissioners and the minister 
of war, who had been sent by the Con- 
vention to arrest him. Marat had, 
therefore, been in the right in denoune- 
ing him—and that was the worst of 
the crimes that were imputed to him. 
A general indignation became manifest 
against the Girondins. At the same 
time, a numerous guard that Roland 
had brought to Paris from the depart- 
ments, composed of citizens misled by 
his calumnies, and of whom his party 
designed to make use for the simple 
purpose of massacreing us, turned 
against him. 
arrival at Paris, went to the Jacobins. 
to satisfy themselves of all the evil 
they had been told about them. They 
soon understood that all they had heard 
Was pure calumny, and openly declared 
that instead of acting against them, 
they would unite with them against 
their enemies. The people, at the 
same time, were loud in their clamors 


These citizens, on their 
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against the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
which was acquitting the royalists and 
sending to the scaffold the republicans 
brought before it. The judges of that 
tribunal became terrified ; most of them 
resigned ; and this resignation brought 
into their places those who had re- 
ceived the next greater number of suf- 
fraces—and these were ours. Marat, 
informed that the judges would now be 
patriots, issued from his retreat, and 
came to present himself to the tribunal, 
demanding a trial upon the accusation 
contained in the decree which had sent 
him to the Tribunal. He was admitted, 
heard, acquitted, and restored to liberty 
on the spot. ‘The bystanders crowned 
him with flowers, and escorted him 
back to the Convention. ‘This event 
ought to have warned the Girondins 
that their fall was at hand, for Marat 
was welcomed back with favor by the 
majority of the Convention. 

Krom the 31st of May to his death, 
he continued the publication of his 
numbers, which were chiefly filled 
with felicitations on the doings of the 
Convention. One harmonious spirit 
directed it; it occupied itself with 
decreeing the constitution, restoring 
peace, and laboring by every means to 
heal the wounds under which France 
was groaning. He was assassinated 
on the 13th of July following, by Char- 
lotte Corday, under circumstances |] 
will now explain—for this event has 
been utterly distorted from its true 
character by the royalists and the sup- 
porters of the English ministry. 

Afterthe 31st of May, several of the 
Girondin deputies, under order of ar- 
rest from the Convention, by reason of 
the consequences of that day, fled. 
Some of them (Barbaroux was one of 
that number) repaired to Caen, the ca- 
pital of the department of the Calvados, 
where the general Wimpfen was col- 
lecting an army of deluded citizens, to 
whom was to be united a strong column 
of Vendeans, and with whom he de- 
signed to march upon Paris. This he 
indeed attempted ; but the Committee of 
Publie Safety despatched against them 
a body of regular troops, by which they 
were dispersed, less by foree than be- 
cause as those citizens approached 
nearer to Paris, their eyes became 
opened to the deceptions that had been 
practised upon them ; so that they were 
induced to disband themselves near 
Evreux, about 22 leagues from Paris 
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While this army was assembling at 
Caen, the fugitive deputies, of whom 
Barbaroux appeared the most bitter, 
were preaching revolt there to the pop- 
ular society, which was under the in- 
fluence of the royalists, and the member 
of the central administration of the de- 
partment ; and Barbaroux was heaping 
the most horrible imprecations upon 
Robespierre, and still more upon Ma- 
rat. 

Charlotte Corday, then in the 24th 
year of her age, was born of a noble fa- 
mily, in the village of St. Saturnin, in 
Normandy, and was living at Caen, 
where she had been brought up. Beau- 
tiful, lovely and loving in disposition, for 
she was never without lovers, and above 
all, a fanatic royalist, she cherished a 
mortal resentment against Marat, who 
had designated in his journal as a royal- 
ist, one M. de Belrunce, a major of a re- 
giment stationed at Caen at the com- 


mencement of the Revolution, and one of 


her most favored adorers. She was con- 
stant in her attendance at the popular 
society, and devoured eagerly all the evi! 
that Barbaroux spoke of Marat. Bar- 
baroux, a handsome and vigorous young 
man, succeeded in the heart of Char- 
lotte Corday to the place of the lover 
who had been denounced. She loved 
and was loved in return. But Barba- 
roux became inconstant, and neglected 
his conquest. In her grief and despair 
she fixed on the determination to go and 
assassinate Marat, hoping, at the risk 
of her life, which had now become in- 
supportable, to win back her fickle lover 
by a heroic action,—if an assassination 
can be called a heroic action. 

On her arrival at Paris, she present- 
ed herself at the residence of Marat, 
requesting to. speak to him on subjects 
interesting to the country. She was 
answered, that Marat, being indisposed 
and in the bath, could not at that mo- 
ment receive her. ‘“ Tell him,” she re- 
plied, “‘that Iam an unhappy person 
who implores his aid.” “ An unhappy 
person,” said Marat, “ let her come in, 
{ should de eply regret to have delayed 
for a moment to re nde raid to a woman 
in distress.” She was introduced. 
With one hand she presented a petition, 
and as he was unfolding it, with the 
other she plunged a poniard to his heart. 
Marat uttered a loud ery, exclaiming, 
‘Iam assassinated!” People rushed 
in; the heroine-assassin was arrested ; 





Tribunal, which sent her tothe scaffold: 
—and so Marat, that ferocious say 
according to the representations of the 
royalists, perished a victim to his COnj. 
passion for distress. 

His death completed the ruin gf 
the Girondins in the public opinion, J, 
produced no useful effect on his ene. 
mies. His influence amounted to little 
or nothing in the Convention, where hig 
premature denunciations were pardoned 
in consideration of his ardent and dig. 
interested zeal! for the cause of the Re. 
volution. And so Madame Roland. 
who understood the world very wel, 
remarked, on learning his death: 
“ The re is a blow well struck but badly 
aimed.’ 

Marat died poor, after having lived 
soberly and simply. He was small ig 
stature, and with rather a Gothie fage, 
In the tribune he used to apostrophize 
the Rolandists without reserve, turning 
his head in the opposite direction. He 
used bluntly to accuse their leaders of 
being the agents of Pitt ; as for us who 

1 to blame him for his indiscretions, 
he would call “visons.”’ If the Revo 
lution is a crime, he ce rtainly Is one of 
the most criminal for having defended 
it. 

The Girondins detested him to sueh 
a degree that some months after the 9th 
Thermidor, they vented their rage on 
his corpse, dragging it through the: mud, 
and throwing it into the sewer of Mont- 
martre. The " retches !—a few days 
before they had on creed him worthy of 
the Pantheon. I was present at the cere- 
mony of the transfer of his body, a 
which all the Convention took partin 
grand procession, on the 5th Comple- 
mentaire, in the year 2, about two 
months after the 9th Thermidor. While 
the President was reading the decree of 
his canonization in front of the Tuiler- 
ies, a Girondin, who happened to be 
pretty near to me, said, loud enough to 
be heard: ‘Go to the Pantheon—go! 
We will soon drag you in the mire.” 

This canonization was only a faree 
to lull asleep the simple tons of the Con- 
vention. It was made to file through 
the grande allée of the garden of the 
Tuileries, which opens on the Place de 
la Révolution, and at the moment ofits 
arrival on that square, some poor 
wretch was being guillotined in is 
presence. This disgusting spectacle 
revolted us patriots, and we withdrew 
in indignation. 
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Such was Marat—such Charlotte 


Corday. It is not surprising that the 
royalists should make a heroine of her, 
when we remember that the wretch 
Jaques Clement, who assassinated 
Henri III., King of France, was pro- 
claimed a blessed martyr by the Leag- 
yers and the Catholic priests, who as- 
signed him an honorable place in heaven 
for so glorious an action. However, | 
fnd it hard to conceive, if we but reflect 
upon it, how the assassination ot a lead- 


ing journalist can be regarded as an 


g A 
ss ie Reflec fions 


Ip Danton sullied our revolution, who 
is more guilty than Louis XVI., who 
gave him 300,000 francs to persuade 
him to take a part in it—or than the 
English minister, who paid him to bring 
' Did the patriots seek 


jtinto disgrace 
W ho, believing 


himt No, it was he 
the party of the Court to be lost, cast 
himself into the midst of the revolu- 
tioists. The patriots looked upon him 
with suspicion from the first: he per- 
secuted them as Hébe rtistes. It was 
he who at the first sitting of the Con- 
yention, seeing that it decreed the for- 
mation of a republic, unanimously and 
by acclamation, and fearing that it 
would decide in the same way on the 
fate of Louis X VI., called for an ad- 
journment, which gave the royalists 
time to cement their party, and organ- 
ize the dissensions and calamities which 
this long and unhappy trial drew in its 
train. Always equivocal in his course, 
he only gave his vote against Louis 
XVI. when his condemnation was cer- 
nd licentious, engaged 
ies, he neither wrote 
which he looked 





tain. Immoral a 
In perpetual intri 
for the Revolution, 
upon as a prey to be devoured, nor ren- 





dered the slight st useful service to 
any of the parties which hired him. 
When he was feigning to serve the Re- 
volution, he was Its greatest enemy. 
He perished in his own persecution of 
the patriots, and his downfall was not the 
work of tubespierre, as the pamphle- 
teers have insinuated, but of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, against which 
he was himself waging a war of exter- 
mination. 

As for Marat, they 
bloodthirsty tiger. He has been 
he is still loaded with maledicti 


have made hima 
and 
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act of heroism. I learned the particu- 
lars relative to Charlotte Corday, from 
Prieur de la Céte d’Or, my colleague, 
a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety. He was at Caen, on mission, 
at the time of the revolt of le Calvados ; 
on which occasion the authorities of 
that place had him put under arrest, 
and he received daily information of 
the details of the adventures of Barba- 
roux, of his amours, &c. After the 
dispersion of the insurgents he was re- 
stored to liberty. 


on the prece ding. 


and yet, what is most strange, no one 
has ever cited, no one can ever cite 
against him any single fact which could 
justify all the evil that is said of him— 
at least in the eyes of every one butan 
enemy of our Revolution. He shed no 
blood—he exercised no public function 
which conferred upon him any other 
power than that of voting with his col- 
leagues—was a member of no commit- 
tee in the Convention ; he constantly 
refused to be sent on any mission. 
He edited an anti-ministerial journal ; 
all the crimes that have been imputed 
to him, are merely articles of this pa- 
per. Is it a crime, under a govern- 
ment which proclaims the liberty of the 
press, to edit an anti-ministerial jour- 
nalt He said that if a traitor is not 
punished, there will start up from that 
seed a hundred thousand more, who 
must be punished. This is only an 
opinion ; if false, we should despise it, 
fallacy—if true, 
where js the crime? ‘The Constituent 
Assembly, which had issued a warrant 
for his arrest, on the occasion of a cer- 
tain paragraph in his paper, acknow- 
ledged their error by recalling their 
warrant, and by forcing Louis XVI., 
by their observations, to put a stop to 
the criminal procedures which he was 
directing, in many of the departments, 
against the editors of anti-ministerial 
papers. He denounced, before all 
rance, the anti-revolutionary machi- 
nations of the Court, and the event in- 
variably justified the truth of his de- 
nunciations. He denounced Dumou- 
riez, Roland, and the Girondists, as 
enemies of the state, and such they 
were. He predicted all our misfortunes, 
and they all came to pass. 


or demonstrate its 
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Why, we hear it said, should there 
ve this outery against Marat, if he had 
lone no wrong? But who is it that 


complain of him? It is the enemies of 


the revolution; in their point of view 
they are right; but they cannot be so 
nthe eyes of any sensible person not 
of their own party. 

If the revolution be a crime, who is 
nore criminal than the Court—than 
Louis XVI.—who made it inevitable, 
by the prodigality and feebleness which 
tende d to the dissolution of the Govern- 
nent? If it is a crime to have wished 
to turn the revolution to the advantage 
of the people, is Marat more guilty than 
the whole nation, which suffered every 
ardship for its defence—than the 
Pre nch armies, who poured out their 

ylood for it ? 

The memory of Marat is covered 
with opprobrium—but who was there 
to defend him against the exasperation 
of his enemies? The people have no 
papers in their pay, nor servants, nor 
courtiers at their beck, nor all the arts 
and resources of the power which op- 

resses them. 

He has, it is said, excited revolt—but 
what were these revolts? It was the 
14th “ July, 1789, which overthrew 
the celebrated Bastille. They were 
the ire of the 4th and 5th of the fol- 
lowing October, which compelled Louis 
XVI. to put a stop to the famine which 
was desolating Paris. It was the 10th 
of August, 1792, but for which the 
Prussians and emigrants would have 
put France, and Paris especially, to 
fire and sword. It was the 31st of 
May, the consequences of which de- 
livered France from the deplorable 
condition in which the Girondins had 
plunged it. And, moreover, who is the 
man, however small may be his endow- 
nent of common sense, who will be- 
lieve that the writings of a pitiful indi- 
vidual, whom they suppose to have had 
10 support but that of the rabble, hard- 
y known in the Departments, and look- 
é 4 upon in Paris as a visionary, could 
nave producec these great events, 
wrought in a city of more than 
1,000,000 souls, and applauded by the 
nation at large? 

He denounced men in office, and 
even quiet private citizens, but these 
nen in office were anti-revolutionists, 


these quiet private citizens were the 


fathers of emigrants who were paying 
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the bosom of their country. But to 
denounce is not to deliver Up to the 
tribunals, nor to judge, nor to eon 
demn. Those who were denouneed, 
had they not the right to attae k himag 
a calumniator, if the denune lation 
were without foundation 7—and no one 
has ever attempted any proceeding of 
the kind against him. Are we to @. 
rect a prosecution against a journal. 
ist, who points out a traitor or a knaye. 
Was there then no other paper jg 
Paris which made denunciations t Hag 
not every party its own’ Why was 
Marat alone guilty ? 

| conclude with this flecti 1On On 
Marat,—he was assassinated the 13th 
of July, 1793, many aera before 
the epoch called the ‘Reis ign of Terror. 
He was therefore a mradiiee to the 
period when the Revolutionary Tri. 
bunal immolated, in the words of Robes. 
pierre, a host of victims without just. 

We now turn to Robespierre, who 
was one of the most honest men of 
the revolution,—his worst enemies do 
In recapi- 


not venture to deny this. 


tulating what precedes, we see that 
he disapproved the rigorous measures 
pursued during the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment, since they reached only 


the instruments of crime, and spared 
its instigators. 

It was not he who instituted that go- 
ernment; it was Billaud-Varennes. It 
was not he who was the author of the jy 
des Suspects ; it was Merlin de Douai. 
He opposed the institution of the pro- 
ceedings against the 73 ; as also against 
Madame Elizabeth, which, neverthe- 
less, took place in spite of his opposi- 
tion. He lat ned the indecency of the 
proceedings against Marie Antoinette. 
He wanted useful examples only, by 
he punishment of the leaders. 

r hand, the prn- 
cipal framer of the constitution of 
1793, the au itor of that of the wor- 
ship of the Supreme Being. He pro- 
posed the institution of a syeten of 
public education. He invited the Con- 
vention to turn Its attention to a civil 
code, which was prepared within his 
time, though not ordained till after his 
death. The ruffians who rummaged 
his papers threw into the fire his mo- 
ral writings, and those relative to re- 


He was, on the oth 


publican institutions (note H). 
The most conclusive fact against the 
calumnies with which his memory & 
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loaded, is that Billaud-Varennes charg- the Convention applaud? Why, at that 


ed it upon him as a crime when he ac- 
eused him of not hay ing set his foot 
in the meetings of the Committee for 
lit was during these 


Revolutionary ‘T'ri- 


six weeks,—1 
six wee ks that 





bunal rema In permanent sitting 
and mowed down the greatest number 
of heads. 

But, it is said, he drew up, during 
that period 3 wfore, lists o pro- 
seription, al I ro to 
the scaffold at his shghtestnod! Can 
one give any cred e to such al ~ 
ties’ Who \ spi ( in +t 
Convention and Comm s' No 
th g 10 h ( 1on ol i { >|! - 
cues re ] ul t I vi lik 
| | the res 

Nobody had t it to ian in- 
divid il te I tribunal 
but the Convent tseil, the Commit- 
tees of Gi security nd of Pub 
Safety, or t epresentatives on mis- 
sion to the e} riments 

The Revvluti y Tribunal coul 
not receive, al I 1 rece Vv 
one tot jal ] d 0 
order from thes th Ss, Now, 
since Robesy ver aecented 
mission, and had not t his voice 
in the Conve it , an nthe mmit- 

s memb he 
make a | 
e Trib ; and if he 
Qs 
) it ition 
would have ! paid to him, than to 
the grimaces of a pantomime of Cré 


teaux. Was it Robespierre whom 
Fouqué Tinville id sed, when he 
said — Th. . siemad to Kiva th Sow 
with ble |? No. vas ft (‘o i- 
mittee of P mate and at th 
period wl Robes re absented him- 


self fr it 
What credence can we give to denun- 





ciations of Billaud-Varent s, who, on 
the 9th of Thermidor, accused Robes- 
pierre of the « of the revolu- 
tionary govern which Billaud 
himself « rected, 1th mo than 


six weeksafter the commission of them! 


If the revolutiona y severities appear- 
I 

€d crimes to him then, why did he not 

Oppose them, or at least why did he 


not den unce them before their execu 
tiont Why, when Barrére 
the Convention, that the 
then under the control of Billaud-Va- 


came to 


(Committee 


money on the 





Place de la Re uti l—_why did 


fine flourish, were hats waved, and why 
did the hall resound with applause ? 

Is it not absurd to talk of a man hav- 
ing tyrannized over 749, his equals in 
station and power, for a space of four- 


i 


teen months, while possessing neithe: 


money, nor friends, nor armies, nor re- 
tuiners, nor executive public employ- 
and that he should have forced 


ment— 


them, in spite of themselves, to vote 
decrees which they repealed after his 
death, while they overwhelmed with 
execrations him whom the 
ed worthy of apotheosis ? 


certain this assembly did 


itself the alternatives of 





cow rdice . | should 
been a member of it, if it had not pro- 
s ved me, at the same time that it 
thus attacked itself. 

Invention has been exh: to 





imagine motives, which would allow u 


to believe in the cruelties that are at- 


tributed to him. Some have said that 
he 1 if to re n in France, through 
the mob, who adored him although he 
desp 1 them; others suppose it was 


rt 
envy; others insist it was fear. Le 
Merci , in his Nouveau 7 thleau d 
Paris, says that Robesmerre 


was mor 


' 
Keion '—and reigg over 


whom? No 
i himself r 


with more 


‘ 


expre 


vigor than he against kings and a 
pote ntates 

‘The mob !—he despised it: he always 
rej | with horror the compliments 
ind cai f f the rabble, which kings 
seemed to glory in. He never changed 
th . Bs which } ware haw 
Lie ¢ or iress which ne wore detore 
the revolution; he regarded with dis- 


etamorphosis of the Danton 


Hébertistes, 


nicknames of sans-culottes, 


dain the m 


of the which oceca- 


car Ie les, &e. 
KEnvy'—and what envy? That of 
richest He might have obtained them , 
-he died poor, after having lived sober- 


ly and simply (note I); he was on the 


point of marrying the eldest daughter 
of the honest upholsterer with whom he 
lodged. Whom could he envy—he, 
who supposed to have been during 
fourteen months the ruler ? 
He desired but one thing, the prosperi- 
ty of the Revolution, for the benefit of 


the people, and not of a handful of plun 
derers. 


thought, occupied all the faculties of 


his soul. 


supreme 


This single desire, this single 


Fear '—who could inspire with fea 
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the man who is said to have reigned 
over the 749 masters of the destinies 
of France! He had but one fear, and 
that was the fear of the influence of the 
English ministry. During the six 
months preceding his death, he never 
ceased repeating to the Jacobins, that 
the English guineas were our most 
mortal enemies. I often went to the 
house of the citizen Dupleix, where I 
used to see Robespierre. He always 
appeared to me in a state of affliction 
for the misfortunes which he foresaw ; 
he would often say to us: “ I am afraid 
we have made a mistake in our desire 
to promote the good of our country. 
Virtue ts in the minority on the earth. 
The wicked are too numerous, and will 
at last prevail, and we shall be obliged 
to cut our own throats.”—These are 
his own words (note J). 

Solongas he did not denounce the lib- 
ertines, the plunderers, he rose triumph- 
ant from all the attacks directed against 
him; but from the moment that he 
drove them from the temple, his ruin 
was so artfully contrived, that it was 
impossible for him to avoid it. ‘There 
1s a general outcry against Robespierre ; 
—that is easily understood—he oppos- 
ed point-blank all parties unfriendly to 
the democracy which he wished to es- 
tablish. He had, he has still for his 
enemies, the Cou, the Aristocracy, 
the Girondins, the Dantonists, the He- 
bertistes, the rich, the greater part of the 
anti-revolutionists, the pedants, or the 
foolish-learned (note K). Who, then, 
remains to defendhim! Reason, com- 
mon-sense, the people. But as for 
reason, the passions stifle it; as for 
common-sense, there are so many peo- 
ple who do not wish to have anything 
to do with it; it kills prejudice ;—and 
as for the people, they obey the direc- 
tion that is given them. And what im- 


(A) In order not to interrupt my narra- 
tive, | have thought it best to throw 
into notes the most indispensable ex- 
planations : The first and most import- 


ant is that which gives an idea of the 
different parties which have been form- 
ed in the course of the Revolution. Of 
these I enumerate—lIst, The ancient 
court; 2d, The constitutional nobles 
and aristocrats; 3d, the democrats; 
4th, the Girondins ; 5th, the Danton- 
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pression has it been possible for them 
receive, when, ever since the 9th Ther. 
midor, all the papers under the supygj, 
lance of the government have peyg 
ceased their vociferations against this 
man—when Europe is poisoned by the 
calumnies of England against the Re. 
volution and its defenders ? 

Behold, then, these three men, wh 
have been erected into a “ detestable 
triumvirate.” I have believed it 
duty, as I have said, to attempt to ye. 
cover the fellow-citizens of my adopted 
country from the abyss of error into 
which the English ministry has Plung. 
ed them. In despair that it has no 
been able to enslave them, it revenges 
itself on those who have sought to 
follow their example. 

I believe that if the author of the ay. 
ticle inserted in the * Casket” hadbeen 
acquainted with what I have just yp. 
lated, he would not have closed ¥ 
with this sentence: “Jf a colleagy 
was to be chosen out of that detestable 
triumvirate, unquestionably Danton was 
to be considered as the most eligible.” 

I could hardly believe that the a 
thor would choose for a colleague a 
stipendiary of England of the stamp of 
Danton; a man of abandoned morals 
like Danton ; a cheat like Danton, who 
sold himself to Louis XVI., and thep 
sent him to the scaffold,—who only 
ranked himself among the revolutionists 
to betray and persecute them. 

If the reader will now reperuse this 
paragraph, and remember that it is ex 
tracted from the Life of Buonaparte by 
Scott, a romance writer, and that it has 
no other foundation than the denuneia- 
tion of Louvet, also a romance writer, 
he may well rank it among the thov- 
sand and one romances that have been 
published against our, Revolution. 





Revolutionaries ; 7th, 
the Thermidorians ; 8th, the Sections 


ists; 6th, the 


of Paris; 9th, Les Clichians; 10th, 
Buonaparte. 

It was the English government 
which, through the agency of its gold, 
led nine of these parties as if by@ 
leading-string against the Democrats, 
and those who wished to give a whole 
some direction to the Revolution. 


Ist, The Ancient Court. The dept 
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ties of the States-General divided 


themselves into two sides. The right 
side (cété droit) was the side of the 
court. It demanded that what existed 
shoald be preserved, and that the action 
of the assembly should confine itself to 
the provision of means to make up the 
deficit. This party was the least nu- 
merous. 

The left side (colé gauc he) proposed 
to reach the sources of abuses, and to 
dry them up by wise institutions ; this 
left side was divided into two parties ; 
that of the Constitutional Nobles, and 
that of the Democrats. 

94, The Constituti mal Nobles or 
Aristocrats. We know that immedi- 
ately after the usurpation of Hngues 
Capet, the founder of the reigning dy- 
nasty, the French nobility, who looked 
upon the king, relatively to his great 
yassals, but as primus inter pares, the 
first among equals, revolted against his 
descendants who oppre ssed them. 
They made war upon them under 
Philippe I. and Louis le Gros, son of the 
latter, who only quieted this insurree- 
tion by keeping a species of militia in 
their pay, at the head of which Louis 
le Gros roved over the country, de- 
molished the castles, ravaged the lands 
of the nobles, and ruled them by terror. 
The discontent of the nobles, never ex- 
tinguished, burst out again under Louis 
XI. They even conquered him at the 
battle of Montl’hery ; he afterwards 
subjected, by dividing them. It again 
broke out during the minority of Louis 
XIV., in the war called that of the 
Fronde. 

This party, still in existence, took a 
large part in the first movements of the 
Revolution. Its object was to reduce 
the power of the crown, which had be- 
come despotic ; but not to grant to the 
people the equality and liberty they de- 
sired; they were called Aristocrats. 
They used to meet at a club in the hall 
of the convent of the Feuillans (a sup- 
pressed order of monks), and on that 
account were called the Feuillans, and 
often the Moderates, because they were 
always opposed to violent measures, 
whether on the side of the court or that 
of the people ;-—which is doubtless very 
wise in times of peace, but often very 
fatal in moments of crisis. 

3d, The Democrats. The other sec- 
tion of the cété gauche was composed 
of Democrats opposed equally to the 
ultra royalists or the court, and to the 
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Aristocrats, when anything in the 
course of the latter displeased them. 
Robespierre may be said to have been 
the head of the Democrats, amongst 
whom were mingled many pseudo-de- 
mocrats, who sought only to become 
conspicuous, that they might sell them- 
selves at a higher price to the enemies 
of the people. Such were, amongst 
others, Péthion, Roland, Danton, Tal- 
lien, Hébert, &c. 

Thus the party of Feuillans was 
placed between two fires—between the 
court that it wished to humble, and the 
people that it did not wish to raise. 
Messieurs de Lafayette, the brothers 
Lamothe, Bureau-Puzy, de Sécur, Bar- 
nav 
nently in this party, which fell 
ately after the flight of Lafayette, aban- 
doned by his army, and the club of the 
Feuillans ceased to exist. It had ruled 
in the Legislative Assembly until the 
events of 10th of August, 1792, which 
it could not prevent. It had ranged it- 
self on the side of the king, who pre- 
tended to maintain the constitution, even 
while he was betraying it. It had at- 
tempted to persuade the king of Prussia 
to furnish it armies to sustain its middle 
system. M. De Ségur, in his Historical 
and Political Sketch of Europe, vol. ii., 
p. 97, reproaches the latter with “ Ags 
negotiations with Jacobins (Dumouriez), 
while his ardent passion had prevented 
his negotiating with constitutional and 
moderate royaltsts.””’ The watch-word 
of this party was, the constitution, the 
whole constitution, nothing but the con- 
stitution. Nevertheless, we read in 
the same work, vol. ii., p. 42, that these 
Constitutionalists intended to modify 
this constitution: where we read, that 
* Since the blinded monarchs wished to 
wage war against a constitution which 
erpervence alone would have corrected, 
at least they should have furnished sol- 
diers to the emigrant prince $. 


e, Latour-Maubourg, figured emi- 





mriea 
shsCU 


In that case a civil war, after 
equally balanced successes, would pro- 
bably have terminated the quarrel of 
the parties, by modifying the Constitu- 
tional Charter to the advantage of the 
throne and of true liberty.” (I heg my 
readers not to suppose that I share M. 
de Ségur’s anti-social and inhuman de- 
sire for a civil war in my country.) 

Out of the fragments of this party 
have since been formed the party of the 
Liberals, who have always been op- 
posed to the arbitrary power of the 
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French kings. In this point of view, 
they will always have the approbation 
of the nation, which does not any more 
desire to be enslaved to kings and their 
ministers than to priests—and especi- 
ally to intolerant priests. 

4th, The Girondins. They are so 
called from the name of the depart- 
ment of the Gironde, which sent to the 
Convention its first orators, Verniaux, 
Guadet, Gensonné. ‘They were 


7 
aiso 


called Rolandistes, from the name of 


Roland, Minister of the Interior, who 
was at the head of this party ; or Bris- 
sotins, from Brissot, who devised and 
drew up its plans and projects. The 
gathering-place of this party was the 
saloon of Madame Roland, a highly 
intellectual woman, and an excessive 
intriguer. It was also an office of th: 
public mind (iureau desprit public), 
where they manufactured political se- 


duction, where registers were kept of 


men accessible to corruption, of places 
to be given, of favors to be granted,— 
and this bureau was under the direction 
of Madame Roland. This party was 
in fact that of the English ministry. It 
brought France to the verge of ruin. | 
proceed to tell how it was formed ; 
what were its views ; who it was that 
on the 3ist May bafiled but did not 
annihilate it, for it afterwards recovered 
itself. 

The English ministry rejoiced in our 
Revolution. It foresaw its cal: ities, 
and calculated that by increasing and 
prolonging them, it would rain France, 
England’s hated rival. The aid fur- 
nished by Louis XVI. to the Ameri- 
cans, in their assertion of their inde- 
pendence, weighed heavily on their 
memory. We read in Pitt’s speech, 
delivered on the 9th of February, 1790, 
the following words: “* The revolution 
which is now convulsing France, must 
necessarily sooner or later give place 
to a regular and complete system of 
order and harmony.” And again : 
“ From whichever side in France pro- 
ceeds the return to order, the result will 
be a well-settled liberty.” 

This speech was nothing but hypo- 
crisy, for Pitt and his successors never 
ceased to pursue a course of double- 
dealing in relation to France, protect- 
ing the weaker party against the strong- 
er, and allowing none to be crushed 
except the Democrats, whom he de- 
tested, because they were the only 
party he feared. 
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We see that it was from B 
that Péthion came, linked, as J have 
said, to Madame de Genlis, a cele 
intriguer of the court. That it was , 
England the Duke of Orleans yegj 
when he was in a measure exiled y 
the commencement of the Revohutig 
notwithstanding his position as a depy. 
ty ; and that he soon returned with jp, 
structions, the execution of which go, 
brought him to his ruin. That at the 
same time that Pitt secretly favored 
the emigrant princes, and dietated the 
articles of the treaty of Pilnitz, he g. 
lowed the « orres] ondence between the 
Vhigs in London and thatof 
the Jacobins in Paris to exist. That,be. 
lieving, with the potentates of Evurope 
in 1792, that the counter-revolutig, 
was certain, after the warlike prepara 
tions of Prussia, of Austria, and of the 
emigrants, the decay of our armies, oy 
fortified towns, the deprivation of all 
means of defending ourselves, he fear. 
ed that the court would come out tri 
umphantly from the contest, and might 
and in order 
avoid this result he sounded the Giro. 
dins, who then opposed themselyes 
more strongly than ever to the Const. 
tutionalists, and took measures to stim. 
late the events of the 20th of June, 
which day their only aim was to fore 
the king to recall Roland to the minis 
try—which was granted, and calmed the 
popular disturbance. After the 10thof 
August, he recalled from Paris his am 
bassador, Lord Gower, and refused to 
recognize in that capacity Chaavelin, 
who was accredited by the Provisional 
Executive Council, but without direct- 
ing him to quit London, and never 
ceasing to favor the Whigs, who then 
were making a public collection for the 
purpose of sending to the Convention 
a gift of a thousand pairs of shoes for 
the defenders of their country. That 
two days after the death of Louis XVL, 
he ordered Chauvelin to quit London 
within eight days ; at the same 
time consented that Lord Auckland, his 
ambassador in Holland, should corres 
pond with Dumouriez, the last man ad 
hering to Roland and the Girondins, 
and negotiate with him arrangements 


to the 





club of the 


become too powert | ; 


but 


suitable circumstances. 
Everything proves thatat this time the 
aim of the English ministry was to d- 
vide France, as Catharine II., Ear 
press of Russia, and the king of Prus- 
sia, had both done in respect to Poland, 
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and that he char; ged Roland and the 
Girondins with the consummation of 
this iniquitous proceeding. Hence the 
yote of the Girondins at the 1e trial of Lou- 
jisXV1. They, as judges, declared him 
worthy of de ath, but as statesmen they 
deemed it «advisable to keep him in 
close ¢ onfine ment, or in iprison hima un- 
til time of peace. The y “ag have 
made him a s¢ cond Stani ; Aucus- 
tus. They knew he re mbled him in 
weak ess of character, and they pr 
pose | to themselves to sell him his pat 


Lei 1 of his reigning over 


ue 


d non con 
Frane¢ , reduced to the portion iying 
between the Loire, the North, North- 
east, and Hast of France, reserving to 
themselves ; 
themselves in all the remaining De 

partments from 1 the Loire. Hen 

arose the extraordinary efforts of the 
Girondins to transfer the Convention to 
Moulins, on the other 8) le of the Loire: 
and hence their defending 
Dumouriez, justly accused of treason, 


oustinacy 


We have since known that the eoa- 
lition, and especially England, had 
jommee Dumouriez to create him 
viceroy of Belgium, and Custines, to 
cibhies 1 prineipality in the Palatinate, 
if they both succeeded in marching 
their armies against "aie Jacobins. | 
have often heard Merlin de Thionville, 
that beagle-dog of Brissot and Danton, 
tell us that if the Prussians had come to 
Paris, or were coming there, he and 
the Girondins would fire it on all sides, 
and would retire beyond the Loire, 
where they 
into as many confederate republics as 
there are departments, and that they 
were sure of being protected in the 
execution of this project by the Eng- 
lish ministry. This party, who wore 
the mask of philanthropy, seduced and 
carried away a vast number of well-in- 
tentioned men, who were excited to 
hostility against the Revolutionary pa- 
triots, and spread over all Franee the 


dissensions which ag 


would erect themselves 


itated the Conyen- 
tion, It was this party, which, in the 
course of March, 1793. gave out the in- 
sane decrees which reunited Belgium 
to the French Rey pu hhie. precist ly at 
the time when we had been driven out 
of it (the battle of Nerwinde took 
place the 18th of Mareh, 1793); which 


* These Memoirs have ne 
ihey may b Q expe ete d to appear, we 
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ver yet been published. 
are not yet informed 


wr 


reunited Mayence and its territory 
the same manner to the Republic, at 
the very time that Mayence was about 
to be besieged by the Prussians. These 
two decrees spread alarm among the 
foreign powers, and served as a pre- 
text for the new coalition of Antwerp, 
where the ruin of France was conspir- 
ed. We opposed these decrees ; Robes- 
pierre groaned over them. 

It was this party which created the 
fatal Revolutionary Tribunal, as I have 
explained, when speaking of Marat, 
and the decree which delivered over 
to this tribunal the deputies accused of 

l against the Republic, 
presentation ; a vague 
accusation, under which all parties 


ly decimate each other, 


( 


having conspire 
and the national re 
co ild alternate 
and finally deliver up the nation to a fac- 
tion unfriendly to the people, and after- 
wards to a despot,—which was indeed 
the result! 

Roland and Dumouriez fomented the 
war of La Vendée, which broke out 
under Roland. He had taken no 
measures to prevent it, although he 
had ample power and means to do so. 
He had accumulated there the greater 
part of the corn which he had sent for 
trom the United States. Roland or- 
ganized Federalism, and fifty central 
administrations besides, against the mi- 
nority of the National Convention. ] 
possess, and ] have given in my me- 
moirs,* the proof that this conspiracy 
took place, and was carried into exe- 
eution before the 3lst of May. It was 
the Girondins who excited the encour- 
aged revolt of Lyons, Marseilles, le 
Calvados, and who favored the capture 
of ‘Toulon by the English. 

It was the remains of this party who 
overthrew democracy after the 9th 
Thermidor; who framed the constitu- 
tion of 1795, or of the year 3, which 
they made use of to overthrow the Re- 
public on the 1&th Brumaire, in the 
year 8, and to place Buonaparte oa the 
throne, from which they themselves 
forced him to descend, when he had 
made himself odious by his despotism. 

5th. The Dantonists.—After the 
3ist of May, the English ministry, ex- 
pecting nothing more from the Giron- 
dins, put Danton forward, who formed 
a party by himself in the Convention. 


Of the reason of this, or when 
—Ep. D. R. 








I detail its secret practices in speaking 
of Danton. The Hébertistes, whose 
chiefs were associated with Danton, 
who sacrificed them after having made 
use of them, were only a branch of the 
Danton party. ‘This party, detested by 
all the good, had but a precarious ex- 
jstence, and fell with the Club of Cor- 
deliers, as I have before explained. 

6th. The Revolutionaries.—It was 
during the reign of Billaud-Varennes 
that the Committee of Public Safety 
and the nation developed the energy 
and the miracles which reunited the 
French people, and expelled their for- 
eign enemies. 

7th. The Thermidorians. — They 
were the companions of Danton, who 
avenged themselves for his death, not 
only on Robespierre but also on all those 
men of energy who had not been guilty 
of evil practices like themselves ; who 
destroyed Democracy, and substituted 
in its place, the aristocracy of immo- 
rality and of riches. 

8th. The Sections of Paris.—The 
Thermidorians, too feeble alone, called 
in the Royalists to strengthen them- 
selves against the pure democrats, 
who possessed the confidence of the 
nation. These latter, becoming pow- 
erful, and sustained by the Royalists of 
the Convention, revolted against the 
Convention, when it wished to perpetu- 
ate its power, by the decree that, at its 
dissolution, two-thirds of its members 
should constitute a part of the Corps Le- 
gislatif. ‘They took up arms to expel 
them, and were vanquished on the 13th 
Vendémiaire, the year 4, and the Ther- 
midorians reigned till the 18th Bru- 
maire, of the year 8. 

9th. The Clichians.—This was a 
knot of royalists, of whom Carnot and 
Pichegru were the chiefs. They were 
so called, since their meetings took 
place in Paris in the street of Clichi. 
Buonaparte, who had already conceiv- 
ed the idea of reigning, and who saw 
that this society tended to the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, sent from his ar- 
my the threatening address which con- 
tributed the most effectually to the pro- 
ceedings of the 18th Fructidor of the 
year 5, which proscribed the chiefs of 
this club, and dissolved it. 

10th. Buonaparte drove out the 
Council of Five Hundred, at the point 
of the bayonet, and established the mi- 
litary government under which France 
and Europe groaned, until its fall. 
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(B) General Chazot, who had a.com. 
mand in this army, and with whom | 
1ad frequent intereourse during 
first mission, has told me that fg 
received orders from Dumourieg to fire 
on the Prussians with cartridges with. 
out ball, to frighten them, and forge 
them to retire, so utterly were they 
broken down in Spirit. 

(C) The coincidence of the vote of 
Manuel, the most furious of the Gi. 
rondins, with this outbreak, proves the 
collusion of this party with the Vep. 
déans. Manuel, as judge, declared 
that Louis XVI. deserved dea 
as a statesman, he voted for his inet 
sonment in the castle of Saumur. This 
vote was given less than eight days be. 
fore 
If it had been adopte d, the Convention 
would have sent Louis XVI. into the 
midst of the Vendéans, hostile to them, 
but friendly to him. 

(D) It was then that General Cys. 
tines was delivered up to the severity 
of the laws, who had allowed 1500 yol- 
unteers to be slaughtered at Frankfort, 
who had murmured at his moltiplied 
treasons in the Palatinate—(this hypo. 
crite went to the seaffold in the dregs 
of a Capuchin). 

Houchard, a creature and suecess- 
or of Custines in command of the army 
at the north, was punished in the same 
manner. He had allowed our vietori- 
ous armies to be massacred, by favor- 
ing, when in Maritime Flanders, the 
pillage of towns which they had taken, 
thus giving the enemy time to return, 
to attack them, when in disorder, and 
subject them to most disastrous routs 
After the battle of Hunskot, during 
which he had sheltered himself behind 
a hedge, whilst General Jourdan, at the 
head of his troops, won the victory and 
was wounded in the action, this Hov- 
chard allowed the Duke of York and 
12,000 English, who were besieging 
Dunkirk, to escape. He might, and 
should have pursued the enemy whom 
Jourdan had thoroughly routed ; have 
taken Furnes, which 
could not have stopped him ; and then 
the English, blocked up between the 
sea, in that quarter inaccessible to ves- 
sels of war, the flats being overflowed, 
and Dunkirk relieved, would have been 
forced to Jay down their arms or 
drownthemselves. Far from that, he, 
as usual, abandoned the conquered en- 
emy, and marched his troops to Dun- 
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kirk. The Duke of York escaped. 
We may imagine the distress to which 
the English were reduced, when they 
abandoned their artillery and an im- 
mense quantity of powder, of which we 
were in great need. (I was at Dun- 
kirk at the time of the siege.) 

(E) I will mention among others, 
Foussidoire, a well meaning man, but 
who, without himself suspecting it, em- 
ployed as secretary a returned emi- 
t, who entirely governed him, and 
induced him to imprison at Amboise, 
amongst other patriots, the postmis- 
tress, and a physician called Gerboin, 
both universally esteemed, under the 
pretext of their being counter-revolu- 
tionists. I was especially acquainted 
with this physician, who was highly en- 
titled to respect for his principles, his 
amiability, his talents, and his patriotic 
devotion. He was in the time of Na- 
poleon, and is probably at the present 
day, employed as principal in one of the 
military hospitals. 

I will also speak of Le Cointre de 
Versailles, a fanatical! and turbulent re- 
yolutionist. He had thrown every- 
thing into disorder in the Department 
of the Seine et Oise, where Billaud 
had sent him as commissioner. He 
became the furious enemy of Robespi- 
erre, who had demanded his recall, and 
afterwards was the enemy of Billaud- 
Varennes, when the latter became the 
object of the attacks of ‘Tallien and the 
other friends of Danton; and he finally 
again turned against these latter, when 
he saw they were engaged in the coun- 
ter-revolution. 

I may also mention Malarmé, who 
was chosen by Billaud before the 9th 
Thermidor, for the administration of 
the revolutionary government in a De- 
partment. He believed himself oblig- 
ed, according to his instructions, to im- 
prison the counter-revolutionists, and 
to put the revolutionists in office. He 
was recalled after the 9th Thermidor ; 
on his return he demanded of the same 
Billaud the reasons of his recall. 

“There is no more occasion for re- 
volutionary measures,” was the reply 
of the latter. “ Ifthat is all,” answer- 
ed Malarmé, “ send me back again into 
the same department.” 

His request was acceded to, and he 
returned to throw into prison those 
whom he had placed in office, and to 
crowd the prisons with them and with 
all respectable persons who ventured to 
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censure such ridiculous and odious 
conduct. 

(F) This André Dumont, one of the 
most ardent persecutors after the 9th 
Thermidor, on arriving as a commis- 
sioner, before this period, announced 
that he was coming with a torch in one 
hand and a dagger in the other, to 
make war on the enemies of the revo- 
lution. The following day, he filled 
the prisons indiscriminately with the 
guilty, the suspected, the innocent, 
and, above all, with the rich. His 
secretary, or rather, we should say, 
his treasurer, then negotiated for their 
ransom with all those who could bay 
their liberty with gold; he released 
the insignificant, and sent to the seaf- 
fold those unhappy wretches who were 
not able to ransom themselves. In 
less than a week, the prisons were 
empty ; his mission was thus fulfilled 
in one town, and he passed through all 
belonging to a department in this way. 
He was an ex-attorney (procureur) ; 
he became one of the Thermidorian 
heroes; Buonaparte, who knew how 
to choose his men, made a sub-prefect 
of him. 

(G) This speech, which was never 
spoken by St. Just, was, nevertheless, 
printed, and comprised in the daily 
distributions. I suspect it may be 
found in the Moniteur; if so, I beg 
those who may possess that paper, to 
read it—they will discover in it a spirit 
of candor, and desire for reconcilia- 
tion, developed with the energy and 
truthfulness of this excellent writer. 
He was called the first thinker of the 
Convention. It was to him and to the 
wise and energetic measures which he 
took, that we owe the nomination of 
Pichegru, and his victorious campaign 
of the close of 1793, in Alsace ; as 
well'as the victory of Fleurus, where 
we should certainly have been beaten, 
had he not resisted the order of Carnot, 
who had directed some days before the 
battle that 16,000 men should be with- 
drawn from the army of Jourdan, to 
be directed upon another point. (I 
will say, speaking more particularly 
of him, that this was only one of the 
numerous blunders, or treacheries of 
Carnot, respecting whom the world is 
much mistaken.) 

(H) This fact was told me by Mas- 
sieu, one of the nine deputies commis- 
sioned by the Contention for this bu- 
siness of plunder. This commission 
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was presided over by Courtois, a cou- 
sin of Danton, and his worthy imitator. 
Massieu was made so indignant by it, 
that he gave in his resignation, not 
choosing to share the infamy of the 
fraudulent suppressions which were 
committed there ; he was, nevertheless, 
one of those whom Billaud had suc- 
ceeded in exasperating against Robes- 
pierre. 

(1) He is gratuitously supposed to 
have had richly furnished apartments ; 
he lived, in fact, as a lodger, with 
the citizen Dupleix, who furnished 
him, at a moderate price, with two 
rooms, furnished as those of the simple 
bourgeois of Paris usually are. This 
supposed luxury is so well supported 
by fact, that the price of all his furmi- 
ture and effects, when sold, did not ex- 
eeed six hundred franes in assignais, 
which had fallen considerably since his 
death. (The value of the assignats 
never ceased to decrease in proportion 
to the decline of the revolution.) 

(J) When about setting out for my 
last mission to the army of the 
Rhine, in Floréal, I went to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to receive my 
instructions from Carnot. (They sent 
me, because this army had just sustained 
a loss in the encounter at Schifferstadt, 
which had forced it to retire on the 
boundaries of Queich, before Landau.) 
I was struck with the air of constraint 
and anxiety which I observed there. | 
saw on one side Couthon and St. Just, 
both pensive, and even melancholy, 
seated on a bench against the wall; 
and, on the other, Billaud-Varennes 
and Collot d’Herbois, before the writ- 
ing-table, and apparently deeply en- 

ged, casting, from time to time, a 





sinister glance on Couthon and St 
Just. Robespierre arrived, and 
to me astonished at these different ey 
pressions of countenance. As] quitteg 
the Committee, Robespierre followe 
me, and said, aside: “ My dear col 
league, if you find any criminals, jg 
them be judged on the spot, and send 
none to the revolutionary tribyng 
They want to effect the counter-reyy, 
lution by means of their excesses,” 
(IX) The class of men who have been 
the loudest against Robespierre, j, 
that of the foolish-learned (les lo 
savans). ‘They consist in the greater 
part of ex-masters of colleges, aceys. 
tomed only to speak with rod in hand. 
They fancy themselves demi-godg bg. 
cause they know, or fancy they know 
a little Greek. “ Du Gree, ma tae! 
Du Gree!” says Moliére in his Femme 
Savantes. ‘They are the WOrd-crities 
who will throw the best book jp the 
world into the fire, if they discover jp 
it a fault of syntax or a word not ap- 
proved by the academy. That Ip 
Mercier, author of the Tableau de 
Paris, was one of the 73, and voted 
always with the Girondins, because he 
used to dine at Madame Roland's. He 
always belonged to the party opposed 
to the progress of the revolution; he 
wound up by becoming at last a Buons- 
partist. He published against Robes. 
pierre his Nouveau Tableau de Paris, 
where one-half of what he advances js 
contradicted by the other half. All 
these (and there were but too many of 
them in the Convention) detest Robes. 
pierre because he paid little regard to 
their verbiage, and because he only 
appreciated that learning which sub- 
serves the good of humanity. 


THE PRINTER'S MISSION, 


BY FREDERICK WING COLE. 


To hold and trim the torch of Truth 
And wave it o’er the darkened earth ; 

To sway the yearning heart of youth, 
And give the earnest thought its birth ; 

Abroad upon thy way to fling, 

From off thy never-resting wing, 

Upon the clouds that blindly grope 

In blank despair, a spray of hope,— 

This is thy mission to thy kind, 

Thou mighty Mercury of Mind. 
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What though thy torch be often fed 
From fanes where Falsehood sits enshrined ; 
And poison mingles with the bread 
Thou givest to the hungered mind ; 
What though the Press prolific teems 
With idle trash and skeptic dreams ; 
Give open field, and humbly wait 
*Till thou shalt see their final fate. 
Truth needs to aid her giant blows, 
No vantage ground above her foes. 


The patient scribe struck long ago 

Upon his slowly yielding race, 
And iron custom felt the blow, 

And after years its mark could trace. 
Think not that hou shalt leave behind 
Upon the Protean public mind 
The image that thy choice would make,— 
A shape unknown to thee ‘twill take— 
But strike! thy arm shall help to mould 
This mental mass, no longer cold. 


Who sent thee forth! Thou herald ray 

Of dawning brightness, which so soon 
Has taught us that was far from day 

Which boasting Athens thought was noon f 
Was it from Faustus’ brain alone 
Thou had'st thy being? Hast thou grown 
In skill so wise, in strength so great, 
To sport with fools, or sway the State? 
I see thy brightening path, it tends 
From higher source to nobler ends. 


Thou art the child of Him who brings 
From man’s device His own decree ; 
A minister of holy things 
His providence will make of thee. 
The Gospel Angel, far and wide 
O’er earth will find thee at his side. 
And while he sends in cadence clear 
His message to the heedless ear, 
Thine is the mission from on high 
To hold it to the steadfast eye. 


Then speed the Press! It is the heart 
From which the mental pulse is fed ; 
Then speed the Press! its throbbings dart 

Where all would else be cold and dead. 
It gives a form to moral strife 
And struggles of the inner life, 
Where errors meet and clash and fall, 
And Truth shouts triumph o’er them all. 
Its weary work is all designed 
By one great mind-controlling Mind, 
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How beautiful !—an hour since, and the sky 

Was as the azure of some fair child’s eye, 
Bathed in tranquillity. One little cloud, 

With edges of bright gold, appeared alone 

In the far West, above yon hill-top thrown, 
Like queenly mantle or imperial shroud 

Inwrought with silver. Not a leaf was stirred, 


So still was all the air, and in the sun ( 

The waters were a mirror, wherein one I 
Might almost hear the insect’s wing. The bird : 
Folded her pinion in the darkest place f 

Of all the wood ; and even the butterfly, . 
Whose tiny wing is ever on the race, , 

And the adventurous bee, whose wondrous eye 
Supplies the gift of reason, in the flower ' 
Sat motionless; nor ever did a sound ‘ 

Break on the silence of the sabbath-hour. 
But now, how changed !—one half the heavens around 

is garmented in clouds ; and from the West, 

Slowly uprising, mass on mass is pressed, 
Shrouding the sun, and o'er the distant hill, 

Waving thick shadows, dark and deep as night ; 
While to the East the sky is cloudless still, 

And wood and vale are bathed in living light, 
Unbroken and serene. But, list! the air 


Breathes gently through the leaves, and now, behold' 
The clouds come driven on, like chariots rolled 
Mid-heaven. ‘The darkness thickens—here and there 
The waters break in ripples, and the trees, 
Moved by the winds, utter strange symphonies— 
The storm-god's triumph-march. And, look ye! now 
Across the plain, and o'er the hill’s dark brow 
See how the thick mist gathers. Hark! the sound 
As of a rushing wind, distant yet loud, 
Comes through the stilly air, and lo! around 
The whole horizon settles the dark cloud, 
Where all was light but now—Hush! ’tis the rain! 
It comes—it comes—see, where it strikes the lake, 
Drop slowly after drop, and how in vain 
The circles chase each other till they break 
Upon the pebbly shore. And now again 
The unchained winds with louder voices rush 
A moment round, and now the waters gush 
From the full clouds, with sound as if the earth 
Were shaken to an army’s going forth. 
*Tis passed—the West ts broken, and the sun 
Looks through the scattered clouds even as one 
With whom Joy triumphs over Sorrow. Lo!, 
The eastern heaven is girded by a bow 
Of strangely mingled hues : the winds are still, 
And not a sound, save of the swollen rill, 
Or blithe bird singing ’mid the glistening leaves 
Hung with bright jewels, starts the listener's ear. 
The bee is on the wing; the swallow cleaves 
The sweet, pure air, or sudden circling near, 
Dips her light pinions in the unruffled lake, 
And soars again to heaven. Below—above, 
Nor sight, nor sound may nature’s sabbath break— 
The storm is passed—and al] again is love. 
New Bedford, Mass R. 3. S. ANDROS 
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No. III. 


Tae cultivation of literature, in its most 
popular sense, must necessarily be con- 
sidered as CO¢ val with the rise and 
progress of its great master engme— 
the Press; for although, it is true, al- 
most in every age of the world there 
have been found here and there some 
ascetic devotee to letters, yet these in- 
stances have been so exces din rly rare 
as to form only exceptions to the rule. 
Bibliomania, although singularly rife in 
our own, and the past age, is no new 
mental malady ; we find in the records 
of the olden time some oi its 
portrayed with a striking resemblance 


features 


to what we so often see in our own day. 
Lucian’s eaustic sarcasm on nh ivno- 
rant collector of his time, may there- 
fore as fittingly be applied to those who 


may have since been classed under the 
same category, W here he eompares him 
“toa pilot who has never taucht 
the science of navigation; a rider who 
cannot keep his seat on a spirited 
horse; or to a man who, not having the 
use of his feet, wishes to conceal the 
defect by wearing embroidered shoes, 
when in fact he cannot stand in them. 
Why do you buy so many books ?” 
he continues, “ you have no hair, and 
yet you purchase a comb; you are 
blind, and you will have a grand mir- 
ror; you are deaf, and still you will 
have fine musical instruments. Your 
costly bindings are only a 
vexation, and you are continually dis- 
charging your librarians for not pre- 
serving your books from the silent in- 
yasion of the worms, and the nibbling 
trumphs of the rats.” What a con- 
trast is here presented to the unique 
collection of the amiable Melancthon, 
which only contained the four au- 
thors, whose names euphoniously 
read Plato, Pliny, Plutarch, and Ptole- 
my | 

The collector who values a book 
solely for its antiquity or external splen- 


been 


dor will of necessity, in process of 


time, amass together a most heteroge- 
neous heap of books, in which all de- 
grees of distinctive merit will have to 


source ol 


ABOUT LIBRARIES, 


share the common fate of agrarianism, 
and it will be almost equally certain 
that to this discriminating projector it 
will be found to contain a ** Locke on 
the human understanding.” 

So much has been written in praise 
of books, that to add anything further 
would be worse than supererogatory, 
al reader will indulge us in 
emanating from the pen 
first of our own writers, 
in his admirable essay on Self-Culture. 
says Dr. 


enjoy intercourse 









though the 
a brief extract, 
of one of the 
** It is chiefly through books,” 


7 hee 
(/hanning, “that we 


with superior minds, and these invalu- 
able means of communieation are now 
in the reach of a}! In the best books, 


to us, give us their most 
| 


gnts, and 


n talk 
tho pour their souls 
j (sod be thank “d for books! 
‘They are the voices of the distant and 


the dead: and make us heirs of the 


pr ou 


nto ours. 


spiritual life of past ages. Books are 
the true levellers ; they give to all who 
will faithfully use them, the society, the 
spiritual presence of the best and great- 
est of our race. No matter how poor 
I am; no matter though the prosperous 
of my own time wil! not enter my ob- 
scure dwelling : * the sacred writers 
will enter and take up their 
under my roof, if Milton will cross my 
threshold to sing to me of paradise, and 
Shakspeare to open to me the worlds 
of imagination and the workings of the 
human heart, and Franklin to enrich 
me with his practical wisdom, I shall 
not pine for want of intellectual com- 
panionship ; and | may become a culti- 
vated man, though excluded from what 
is often conventionally called the best 


—ti 


abode 


society.” 

Apropos of reading, remember 
some extraordinary instances of its fas- 
cinating indulgence : Madame de Stael, 
during the early part of her active and 
useful career, evinced a most insatiable 
thirst for books, and although we can- 
not at the moment venture to state 
the amount of works she perused— 
the number was prodigiously great.* 
Dr. William King, an early English 


we 


* Wethink it was about 600 novels in three months, averaging about six per diem. 
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poet, who died about 1712, was another 
most inveterate devourer of intellectual 
food ; at eighteen years of age, when 
at Christ Church, with such intense ac- 
tivity did he pursue his studies, that 
during eight years he is reported to 
have read over, and commented upon, 
above 22,000 books and MSS. Pe- 
trarch was always out of his element 
when prevented reading or writing. 
An anecdote is related of him to this 
effect, worth quoting: One of his 
friends, the Bishop of Cavaillon, on a 


certain occasion, fearing the ardor of 


his literary pursuits would seriously 
injure his health, begged him to give 
up the key of his library, which the 


poet acquiesced in, not being aware of 


the object of the request. When the 
Bishop obtained possession of it, he 
forbade him access to his books for ten 
days. Petrarch obeyed, though with 
undisguised reluctance : the first day 
of his exile seemed longer than a whole 
year, the second he had a headache 
from morning to night, and on the 
dawn of the following he was sick 
a-bed :—the good bishop, touched with 
commiseration for his grief, restored to 
him his books, and at the same time his 
health and spirits. 

An inscription placed over the portals 
of one of the celebrated Libraries of an- 
tiquity described books as‘ the medicine 
of the mind’; and asif reviving the me- 
taphor in later times, Cumberland adds, 
‘a library pharmaceutically disposed 
would have the appearance of a dispen- 
satory, and might properly enough be 
so styled ; for it not only supplies its 
natural aliment, but also the true anti- 
dote to the many maladies of the mind ; 
and as if adding still stronger attestation 
to the fact, we may remark, that among 
those who have conspicuously contrib- 
uted to the establishment of libraries, we 
find many names among the medical 
fraternity, such as Radcliffe, Mead, 
Sloane, and Hunter, with many others 
who may seem to have had this very 
conceit in their heads, when they found- 
ed their costly collections. 

The earliest public Library of which 
we have any record, is (perhaps fabu- 
lously) ascribed to an Egyptian mon- 
arch, Osymandyas of Memphis: but 
undoubtedly the most renowned of an- 
tiquity were those of Alexandria, whose 
disastrous history is well known. The 


first established by Ptolemy Soter 
about three centuries before the Chris- 
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tian era, and which comprised, 

ing to some exaggerating authori 
nearly 700,000 volumes, wag alos, 
wholly sacrificed during the ware ¢ 
Cesar; while the other, which 
existed in the same city, after having 
been enriched by Cleopatra With th 
treasures of the Pergamean jj 
consisting of some 200,000 yoly 
during the siege of the Saracens, abog 
the middle of the sixth century, alg 
became an immolation to the fury, ig. 
norance and barbarism of the foe; 
which act of desecration the collectin 
wisdom and genius of the ancient work 
became irretrievably destroyed, Ay 
an evidence of the zeal of one of th 
regal founders of these libraries, it ig 
related of a certain King, that go 
was he to obtain possession of the or. 
ginal MSS. of the three Greek writen 
Sophocles, Auschylus, and Euripides, 
that he refused the famishing Athen). 
ans wheat till they were presented 
him. 

Pisistratus was the earliest projector 
of a public library among the Greeks: 
to him also has been ascribed the eg. 
lection of the once scattered rhapsodies 
composing the works attributed toblind 
Homer. The Romans must ungue: 
tionably have possessed many such 
treasures, if only acquired as spoils of 
war from the several countries which 
they subjugated to the Imperial mile, 
Of the literary splendor of their patrician 
nobles we have accredited accounts; 
and the illustrious names of Cesar, 
Cicero, and Lucullus have been searee- 
ly less distinguished for their classic 
productions than the luxurious mag- 
nificence of their literary collection. 
Plutarch says of the collection of the 
first named, ‘It was a Library, whos 
walks, galleries and cabinets were open 
to all visitors, and the ingenious Greek, 
when at leisure, resorted to this abode 
of the Muses to hold literary conversa 
tions in which Lucullus himself loved 
to join!’ This library was subsequent 
ly enlarged by Cesar, and wasalsothe 
locale of Cicero's studies. But alas 
for the mutations of time! not a ve- 
tige now remains of either of thes 
treasures. 

The emperor Augustus, himself a 
author, it will be remembered, was the 
founder of two magnificent Libraries 
which were the resort of the poets of 
his day. Juvenal, Horace, and Persius. 
And although Ruman literature sensl- 
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bly declined at his decease, it was not 
from the want of Imperial patronage 
for letters, since his successors, even 
down to Constantine, were known 
to extend a genial influence towards 


men of learning and the interests of li- 


terature. 
The early collectors discovered a 


singular fancy for seclusion in determin- 
ing the site of their libraries, and also 
in their contrivances for arranging the 
hooks for easy reference. Leland 
has something on this point, which 
subjoin, although « little divested of his 
Gothic phraseology. ‘One thing,’ he 
ays ‘I liked extremely in one of the 
towers; that wasa study called Para- 
dise, where was a closet in the middle 
of eight squares latticed * abrate ;’ and 
at the top of every square was a desk 
lodged to set books on, on coffers with- 
in them, and these secured or joined 
hard to the top of the closet; and yet 
by pulling one or all would come down 
breast-hich in rabbets (or grooves), and 
serve for desks to lay books on.’ 

Such a process seems to conflict with 
our modern ideas of convenience, and 
yet be it remembered, even after the 
invention of Printing, when such cau- 
tion was less needed, it was a frequent 
custom to chain books to their shelves, 
allowing only a sufficient length to ex- 
tend to the reading desk: this is sure- 
ly not allowing much for the honesty 
of the book readers of those days. 

In the primitive state of book-col- 
lecting, says D’Israeli, in his “ Ameni- 
ties of Literature,” a singular evidence 
of the bibliographical passion was 
sometimes apparent in the monastic li- 
braries. Not deeming a written cata- 
logue, which might not often be open- 
ed, sufficiently attractive to remind 
them of their lettered stores, the monks 
inscribed verses on their windows to in- 
dicate the books they possessed, and 
over these inscriptions they placed the 
portraits of the authors. Thus they 
could not look through their windows 
without being reminded of their vol- 
umes; and the very portraits of au- 
thors, illuminated by the light of heav- 
en, might rouse the curiosity which 
many a barren title would repel. 

The most important, as well as an- 
cient of the Italian libraries, was styl- 
ed the Lateran, in the imperial city. It 
was subsequently transferred to the hill 
called the Vatican, during the Pontifi- 
eate of Martin the Sixth—the site ever 
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since designated as the residence of 
the Papal see—Nicholas V., like his 
renowned successor, Leo X., was a 
distinguished patron of learning, and 
a man of extensive erudition; to him 
may be assigned the honor of laying 
the foundation of the magnificent col- 
lection of literary treasures which has 
so long continued to impart splendor 
to the papal palace. Long prior to 
the revival of letters in Europe, this 
library became the resort of all the 
learned, a fact not surprising, since it 
contained by far the richest collection 
of ancient manuscripts extant. The 
first catalogue of the various Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin manuscripts of the 
Vatican collection was published among 
the early productions of the German 
press at Augsburg : several subsequent 
editions have also been printed. But 
we must linger a moment longer to 
notice some of the chief objects of 
virlu in this magnificent library. 

At the present day it comprises 
23,580 manuscripts, according to the 
best authority, written in the various 
oriental and classic tongues; and 
387,000 printed volumes. ‘The first 
literary curiosity is seen in the en- 
trance hall, being a fine papyrus en- 
closed in a glass case, descriptive of 
the Funeral rites of the Egyptians. 
Passing down the great hall you enter 
the immense double gallery, celebrated 
for the effect of its perspective; it is 
here one is surrounded by some of the 
first treasuresextant. It being simply 
our purpose to notice some of its liter- 
ary curiosities, we shall not allude to 
any others with which every niche and 
corner of this magnificent pile is so 
rife. Among the most valuable manu- 
scripts are the following :—The Bible 
of the 6th century, in capital letters, 
comprising the oldest version of the 
Septuagint, and the first Greek ver- 
sion of the New Testament; a Virgil 
of the 4th century, illuminated with 
50 miniatures, and a Terence also 
with illuminations—both from the col- 
lection of the Duke of Urbino;—a 
Seneca, a Pliny of later dates, and 
other classics. Here are all the 
Homilies of St. Gregory, of 1063, and 
the Four Gospels, 1128—both Byzan- 
tine manuscripts of great interest— 
a Greek version of the Acts, written 
in gold, presented to Innocent VIII. 
by Charlotte, Queen of Cyprus ;—a 
large Hebrew Bible richly illuminated, 





for which the Jews of Venice offered its 
weight in gold, with several other 
manuscripts, finely illuminated; a 
parchment scroll of a Greek manu- 
script of the 7th century, 32 feet long 
with miniatures, &c., and the Codex 
Mexicanus of immense length ;—Auto- 
graphs of Dante, ‘Tasso, Petrarch, and 
the annals of Cardinal Baronius, in 
2 volumes. There are also to be 


found there several manuscripts of 


Luther and one of Melancthon, 
1556. Among the printed books we 
find some of the most rare known to 
be extant. 

Literature sustained a severe and 


irreparable loss, by the destruction of 


the libraries at Buda, in 1686, found- 
ed by Corvinus, King of Hungary. 
Cardinal Bozmanni vainly tried to res- 
cue their literary treasures from the 
rapacity of Ottoman barbarianism, by 
the tempting offer of 200,000 pieces 
of imperial coin. Some few only of 
their precious relics exist in the im- 
perial collection at Vienna and the 
public library of Brussels; these are 
two exquisitely finished manuscripts, 
which once graced the Hungarian 
collection. The first is a Latin Evan- 
gelistarium, written in letters of gold 
upon the finest vellum, and not inaptly 
styled ‘ The Golden Book.’ It had 
become the property of Philip IT. of 
Spain, who preserved it in the Escu- 
rial under lock and key, which was 
exhibited to visiters with great cere- 
mony, by dorch light. ‘The other is a 
magnificent Missal gorgeously . illu- 
rminated. 

The Bologna University Library 
comprises 80,000 volumes, and 4000 
manuscripts ; amongst other curiosities 
it includes a Lactantius of the 5th 
century—four Evangelists in Arme- 
nian, 12th century—the Image of Mi- 
chael Apostolius, a Greek exile, and 
protegée of Cardinal Bessarion. Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti commenced his bril- 
liant career at this institution—the 
reigning pontiff, Gregory VI., raised 
him from an Abbé to the highest ho- 
nors in his gift. He presents another 
illustrious instance of the omnipotence 
of genius over contending circum- 
stances—from the obscurest origin he 
has made himself master of 43 lan- 
guages, and is conversant with the 
best literature of most of them. Byron 
speaks of him, it may be remembered, 
in the following eulogistic strain, “ I 
do not recollect a single foreign literary 
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character that I wished to see ty; 
except, perhaps, Mezzofanti, who jg 
a prodigy of language, a Briareug of 
the parts of speech, a walking library; 
who ought to have lived at the time of 
the tower of Babel, as universal inter. 
preter,—a real miracle, and Without 
pretension too. 

The collection at Ferrara, compris. 
ing 80,000 volumes and 1000 manu. 
scripts, derives its principal notoriety 
from some of the MSS. of Taggy 
and Ariosto; the latier are preseryed 
In an apartment where the poet's 
arm chair, designed by himself, js 
deposited. ‘The Gerusalemme exhi) 
its the corrections of the ill-fated 
author during his cruel incarceratign, 

The library at Sienna, the oldest jp 
Europe, contains, among nhumerogs 
relics, some of the MS. letters of the 
poet Metastasio : and we should mep. 
tion that in the twelfth century, the 
Moors possessed about seventy public 
ibraries,—that of Cordova contained 
250,000 volumes. ‘The renowned Cop. 
stantinopolitan collection, founded jp 
1767, by Sultan Mustapha, is contained 
in a cruciform building ; over the prin. 
cipal entrance, the inscription in An- 
bic reads: “ Enter in Peace.” Of the 
Koran, says a late writer of this libm- 
ry, there are seventeen MS. copies, 
and about 650 works on the Mohamme- 
dan faith; on mystic subjects forty- 
on philosophy eighty-six, logic 
and philosophy, 343 ; and on medicine 
thirty. So much for the famous libr- 
ry of the Seraglio! ‘The luxurious 
Turks can manage very well, it ap 
pears, to dispense with the classics; 
unless, indeed, they have immured 
these sainted spoils of the Caesars in 
some of the subterranean recesses of 
the Seraglio. . 

We have alluded to the merciless 
annihilation of libraries in early times, 
but it must not be forgotten that along 
with the overthrow of the monasteries, 
an act of a similar kind was perpetrated 
in the times of the English reforma- 
tion, and books, to a prodigious amount, 
were sacrificed to party zeal. Bayle, 
in his lament of this, says, “ those who 
purchased religious houses, took the 
libraries as part of the booty ; some 
portions they sold to the grocers, and 
others they sent over sea to the book- 
binders in ship loads.” ‘“ I know one 
merchant,” he continues, “ who bought 
two noble libraries for fifty shillings 
each !” 
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The most extensive library extant, 
is the famous Bibliotheque du Rot, at 
Paris. Its origin dates from a very 
early period. King John, in 1364, eol- 
lected six volumes on science and his- 
tory, and four on religion, to which his 
son Charles, surnamed the Wise, add- 
ed more than 900 volumes—at that 
time a princely collection ; which were 
deposited in a tower of the Louvre. 
Under the administration of Colbert, in 
1666, these treasures were augmented 
beyond all precedent, and removed to 
3 house in the rue Vivienne, and ren- 
dered acce ssible to the public, This 
library has gradually attained that 
splendor and magnificence which have 
so long rendered it the first in Furope. 
It is estimated that the entire collection 
of printed volumes, including pamphlets, 
cannot be much less than 700,000, and 
80,000 MSS. A psalter, the most an- 
cient printed book with a date, executed 
at Mentz, in 1457, and the Mazarin 
Bible, printed in 1456, with cut metal 
types, constitute perhaps the leading 
typographical eurlosities in this lib- 
rary. The MSS. include numerous 
specimens in Persian, Indian, Arabic, 
Chinese. &c., besides the Greek and 
Latin languages. These MSS. are 
principally enclosed under glass cases. 
The Cabinet of Engravings, consisting 
of about 1,600,000 plates, is contain- 
ed in 6,500 portfolios; there are also 
300,000 maps and drawings. It con- 
tains, besides, a pair of splendid globes 
nineteen feet in diameter; with many 
choice specimens on vellum, editiones 
principes, and the incunabula of the 
typographic art; these are, however, 
hid from vulgar gaze in upper rooms, 
among masses of learned lumber, un- 
catalogued and unbound, in dire confu- 
sion piled! ‘here are about forty 
other public libraries in the French ca- 
pital, most of which, like the above, 
are accessible to the public. ‘The most 
important are the Bibliotheque de l’ Ar- 
senal, comprising 200,000 volumes ; 
that of St. Genevieve a similar num- 
ber; and the Mazarin Library, which 
includes a little over half that amount. 

‘The German States abound with in- 
stitutions of the kind—such as Frank- 
fort, Hanover, Dusseldorf, and Stutt- 
gart: they are usually attached to the 


Universities, as in the instances of 


Heidelberg, Leipzig, and Gottingen, 
which last comprises 200,000 volumes. 
Then again in Holland, similar im- 
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munities are conferred on the grave 
occupants of the cities of Amsterdam, 
Leyden, and the Hague, by their libra- 
ries. ‘he Royal Library at Berlin 
contains 320,000 volumes, that of 
Vienna 300,000, and that of Milan 
200,000; while the Imperial collection 
of St. Petersburg, containing many 
ancient and valuable MSS., comprises 
400,000 volumes. ‘The library at Mu- 
nich is estimated as containing 600,000 
volumes—according to other authori- 
ties even more ; but as such statistics 
are seldom found of unimpeachable 
accuracy, it is hopeless to attempt 
arriving at exact precision on this 
point. 

Besides the Royal Library of Stock- 
holm, Sweden boasts eleven other pro- 
vincial conservatories of learning, two 
of which are attached to the Universi- 
ties of Upsala and Lund. Copenhagen 
also possesses three public libraries, — 
the largest, called the King’s, contain- 
ing 400,000 volumes, that of the Uni- 
versity 100,000, and a smaller one. 
The Royal Library of Stockholm con- 
tains 8000 volumes, and is vé ry valua- 
ble. It contains the largest book ever 
made ; it isa yard long, eighteen inches 
wide, and of the same thickness. Itis 
a sort of encyclopedia, and its contents 
were written with a pen by a person 
condemned to die, and who wished to 
propitiate his judges by some extraor- 
dinary work. There is also in this 
library a curious collection of letters 
from Charles XII. to his sister; and 
likewise the identical Latin Bible which 
belonged to the great reformer, Luther, 
and on the margin of which are the nu- 
merous notes made by that illustrious 
man. It was printed at Lyons, 1521, 
in folio. Denmark has seven similar 
institutions, although of inferior ex- 
tent, and even Iceland is not destitute 
of its archives of Sclavonic and Norse 
literature. 

The names of some of the founders 
of the earlier European collections, have 
heen forgotten, or perhaps were never 
known ; some, however, have preserv- 
ed their identity with the character ot 
their libraries: thus, Cecil’s library 
was considered unique for its fine col- 
lection of books on history, Walsing- 
ham’s for policy, Arundel’s for heraldry, 
Cotton’s for antiquity, and Usher's for 
divinity. The Elizabethan age was 
prominently distinguished, as it is well 
known, for its eminent collectors; but 
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we must resume the chronological order 
of our notices, and the next great libra- 
ry we meet with, is the Bodleian, at 
Oxford. 

Sir Thomas Bodley, from whorn it 
derives its name, died about 1612: he 
was knighted by King James, in 1605, 


when he was declared founder of the 


library. So many interesting particu- 
lars are connected with the rise and 
growth of this magnificent collection, 
that we must award to it something 
more than a passing notice. It will be 


remembered that prior to the times of 


Bodley, Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, in the reign of Edward VI., be- 
queathed to the University his rich col- 
lection of MSS., amounting, according 
to some authorities, to 600 in number : 
a sumptuous library in those days. 
The mistaken zeal of the times, how- 
ever, which looked with suspicion upon 
everything that bore even an erternal 
resemblance to the theology of the La- 
tin Church, was, sad to relate, instru- 
mental in the destruction of nearly the 
whole. Only one specimen at present 
remains, 2 MS. in folio, of Valerius 
Maximus, enriched with the most ele- 
gant decorations; excepting, also, a 
MS. commentary on Genesis, by Jolin 
Capgrave, which is in the Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford ; and one or two others in 
the British Museum. Subsequently to 
the death of Bodley, the Earl of Pem- 
broke added the most valuable collec- 
tion of Greek MSS., by Francis Ba- 
roccio, a Venetian, the most extensive 
that ever came into England at any one 
time ; further MSS. of a like character 
were afterward placed in the collection 
by Sir Thomas Roe, then Ambassador 
to Constantinople. Sir Kenelm Digby 
procured numerous Oriental MSS., and 
other curious works from Germany, 
amounting in all to about 200, which he 
also included ; and the excellent col- 
lection of Archbishop Laud, and that 
of the learned John Selden, are both 
deposited inthis library. Besides these 
munificent benefactors, some half dozen 
others, of scarcely inferior celebrity, 
have added to the riches of this costly 
collection: and the University have 
further purchased, from time to time, 
many other private libraries. A curious 
incident occurred respecting the final 
disposition of the books of Selden: 
having been refused the loan of scme 
MSS. from the University on one oc- 
casion, he altered his design of be- 
queathing his collection to the Oxford, 
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in favor of the society of the Toner 
Temple, provided they erected a 
building for its reception ; this, hoy. 
ever, his brethren of the law refused fp 
comply with, and the result was its des. 
tination in the Bodleian ; on conditj 
however, that the “ bookes bee forever 
heerafter kept together in one distinotg 
pile and body, under the name of Mr. 
Selden’s library,” &c. On remoyj 
the books, several pair of silver spee- 
tacles were found among them, a proof 
of the abstraction and intense devotion 
of their owner to his favorite pursuit, 
The unique collection bequeathed by 
Richard Gough, which came to the 
Bodleian in 1812, is considered the most 
perfect series of English topographical 
works ever formed, especially in ity 
prints, drawings, and MS. notes 
eminent antiquaries. In this year, that 
of Edward Malone was added, and in 
1834, that of the celebrated Francis 
Douce. A catalogue of this extremely 
valuable collection has recently appear. 
ed in London, printed in three folio 
volumes. The entire amount of volumes 
in the Bodleian collection is estimated 
at between 6 and 700,000, and 35,000 
MSS. Since the year 1780, a fund 
of £400 per annum has been establish. 
ed for the purchase of books, in addi- 
tion to the Act of Parliament, which 
awards to the several public libraries 
of England the right, gratuitously, toa 
copy of every new work published in 
the United Kingdom. 

That great national monument of 
literature, the British Museum, was 
indebted for its origin to the munif- 
cence of Sir Hans Sloane, an eminent 
physician, who died in 1752; by whose 
will the British nation were made 
proprietors of the splendid museum 
which he had formed at a cost of £50, 
000, on condition that the government 
re-imbursed his executors in the sum 
of £20,000, and would purchase 4 
house sufficiently commodious to con- 
tain it. This was readily acceded to, 
and the whole establishment completed 
for the sum of £85,000. Several 
other highly important collections were 
added, such as that of Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, Major Edwards, the Harleian 
MSS., Sir Wm. Hamilton’s invaluable 
collection of Greek vases ; another of 
antique marble, by Townly, for which 
the English parliament paid £20,000; 
the magnificent MSS. of the Marquis 
of Landsdowne, purchased for £4925; 
the celebrated Elgin marbles from 
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Athens, at £35,000! Dr. Burney’s 

t classical library, which cost 
£13,500, as well as other collections. 
George II. also gave the whole library 
of printed books and MSS., which had 
been accumulated by the successive 
monarchs from the times of Henry VII. 
to William JI. And George III. pre- 
sented the collection of political books 
and pamphlets published during the 
interregnum from 1640 to 1660, com- 
prising above 30,000 in number, be- 
sides several curious MSS. That 
sovereign also contributed the two 
finest mummies in Europe, and other 
objects of national interest. In 1803 
the government deposited in the Ma- 
seum many Iligyptian antiquities, 
which were acquired from the French 
by the capitulation of Alexandria. In 
1826 a most valuable and extensive 
library, furmed under the superinten- 
dence of that King, was presented by 
his successor, George LV., for which 
anew and splendid building has been 
erected; it is preserved intact. Mr. 
R. P. Knight also gave a collection 
of 5205 valuable Greek coins, and the 
Rev. W. H. Carr, 35 ancient pictures : 
while Mr. White bestowed £30,000 
towards building the library room ; nu- 
merous grants were also made by other 
individuals. The gift of George LV. is 
of the most unparalleled munificence, 
the books being superbly bound, and in 
most instances large paper editions, 
amounting to full 250,000 volumes. 


The entire collection of the Library of 


the British Museum is estimated at not 
less than 400,000. The annual Par- 
liamentary grant to the Museum ranges 
between £16,000 and £20,000. It is 
impossible to attempt an enumera- 
tion of the severa)] literary treasures 
which grace this magnificent establish- 
ment, but one we will mention; it is a 
curious Book of Indentures, which was 
made between Henry VII. and the 
abbot and convent of St. Peter's 


Westminster, for the celebration of 


certain masses to be performed in 
chapel, since designated by the name 
of that illustrious prince, then intended 
to be built. The cover is of Genoese 
crimson velvet, edged with crimson 
silk and gold thread, with tassels of 
the same at the corners, the whole 
surmounted with the royal arms su- 
perbly wrought and gilt, &c. A tre- 
mendous catalogue of the books, MSS. 
and other relics contained in the Bri- 


tish Museum, has been commenced— 
the Ist volume in folio has just been 
printed, but as it only includes the 
items under the first letter it bids fair 
to last something like 30 years in its 
completion. But half our pleasing task 
is done; most of the royal residences 
possess their private libraries, as also 
those of the nobility and gentry of 
England, and other countries; yet it 
is impossible even to glance at these 
in the restricted compass of our pre- 
sent sketch: we must content our- 
selves therefore with simply naming a 
few of the leading pudlic institutions. 

Cambridge University, with its li- 
brary, although of admitted inferior- 
ity with its sister college of Oxford, 
boasts an equal antiquity and celebrity. 
There are also the well-known libra- 
ries of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
St. Andrews, and Dublin. In the first- 
named, the Advocates’ library contains 
about 150,000 volumes; that of the 
University, 100,000; and the Signet 
library, half that amount. Besides the 
foregoing, almost every town and coun- 
ty of Great Britain possesses its valua- 
ble depository of literary wealth: such 
as Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Halifax, Bristol, Plymouth, Nor- 
wich, Neweastle, Bath, Hull, &e. In- 
deed, we ought to have written, they 
each possess several such institutions ; 
in the first place cited, besides the 
College library, which forms part of 
the ancient Chetham Hospital, and 
comprises about 30,000 volumes, Man- 
chester has, like the other cities named, 
several minor establishments where 
books are easily accessible to the pub- 
lie. And in the “ Great Metropolis” 
they cluster, as may be supposed, in 
far greater numbers; there are, next 
in order to the British Museum, Sion 
College library, containing about 100,- 
000 volumes ; the library of the Royal 
Institution, in Albemarle Street, with 
about 30 to 40,000 volumes, principally 
antiquarian ; the Royal Asiatic, rich 
in Oriental literature; the archi-epis- 
copal library of Lambeth; that of the 
London Institution, of which the well- 
known autograph-collector, Upeott, is 
librarian, containing some 50,000 vo- 
lumes; Dr. Williams’ library in Red- 
cross Street, established in 1729, rich 
in works on Divinity; and the Russell 
Institution. We might enumerate a 


dozen other of subordinate importance, 
and one hundred or more literary socie- 
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ties with their collections, The Rox- 
burgh collection has, by its dispersion, 
enriched the noble libraries of the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Grenville, all of them, but particularly 
the last, formed with regard to the 
value of the books, not the number of 
the volumes, numerous though they be. 
It has been questioned if all Europe 
could produce another individual who, 
in his ardor for collecting books, has 
disbursed, like Sir Thomas Phillips, 
£100,000! A fact worth noting, re- 
specting the library of the Roxburgh 
collection is, that although it cost ori- 
ginally only £5,000, the collection ac- 
tually produced, at the auction, in 1812, 
which lasted 45 days, the astonishing 
amount of £23,341! proving, at any 
rate, that books do not, Jike most perish- 
able commodities, depreciate as they 
advance in age. Among other literary 
curiosities, it contained the Valdarfer 
edition of J! Decamerone di Boccacio,— 
the only copy known to be extant after 
the industrious researches of biblioma- 
niacs for the past three centuries ;— 
it is in one thin folio, 1471, and being 
regarded by all devoted antiquaries as 
the most perfect specimen of early ty- 
pography, produced at auction the in- 
credible sum of £2,260 !—the highest 
price ever paid for a single volume. 

It is amusing to observe to what an 
extent the Bibliomaniacs of the past 
century were sometimes willingly vic- 
timized. Among the curious instances 
on record, perhaps the following may 
not prove the least interesting :—at the 
auction sale of the library of the late 
Mr. Brindley, a diligent book collector, 
a volume of Poems by Patrick Hannay, 
1622, which he bought for 6s., actualiy 
produced at the auction £35 I4s.; 
also Herbert’s “ Dick and Rolin,” with 
songs and other old tracts, 1641, which 
cost originally 2s., sold for £10. Five 
of Robert Green’s productions, which 
altogether cost only 7s. 9d., produced 
£41 14s. And a small tract, consist- 
ing of but four leaves, “ An Account of 
an Englishe Hermite (the wonder of 
this age), one Roger Crab, who could 
live on three farthings a week (!), 1655, 
sold for no less a sum than £5 10. 

The Roxburgh Club was established 
in commemoration of this memorable 
event, in the same year, in London, 
consisting of thirty-one of the most 
eminent book-collectors of the age— 
Lord Spencer was its president. A 
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writer in a recent number of the Quar. 
terly Review, affords some additional 
information, of which we shall avail 
ourselves. He states that the }j 

of Mr. Grenville is, in its way, unique ; 
formed regardless of cost, elegant jg 
taste and objects, choice in editions, 
with just as much of rarity as makes 
us esteem a picture by a master whose 
works are numbered by tens, more thay 
one of equal merit by a painter whoge 
canvas may be estimated by acres: 
there never was a library more com. 
plete in proportion to its extent than 
that of this venerable statesman and 
scholar: a catalogue of this rare col. 
lection is printed. Earl Spencer's 
magnificent library is well known 
the volumes of Dr. Dibdin, descriptive 
of the early-printed books it contains, 
Lord Guilford, who began early to in. 
dulge his penchant, after his return 
from Ceylon, collected largely works 
in the literature of Southern Europe, 
During his visits to the Continent he 
purchased entire libraries of con 
vents ; his collection was singularly 
rich in MSS. of Italian and Greek 
literature.. His aim was to have 
founded a university in Corfu, and 
there to deposit his collection; a fire 
occurred at his mansion at Conduit 
Street, however, in 1809, when, in 
assisting to remove his books, he sus- 
tained an injury which finally issued in 
his death, and his costly collection was 
sold by auction ; a portion of his trea 
sures is now in the British Museum, 
and others were purchased for Sir 
Thomas Phillips’s library. The late 
George Hibbert’s large collection pro- 
daced at auction over £40,000; he was 
not considered a very intelligent col- 
lector, however. but one who seemed 
to discover a pride for accumulating a 
prodigious amount of illustrated, searce 
and costly books, which his certainly 
were. ‘The recent sale and dispersion 
of the unique collection of the late Lord 
Kingsborough, has laid bare many pre- 
cious of the Oriental world. 
Having been no mean proficient in the 
Chinese language, it may be supposed 
his library comprised some rare exotics 
from the fields of literature in the East, 
as well as, from his well-known splen- 
did production on Mexico prior to the 
Spanish Conquest, equally curious Te 
lies from the Spanish. In MSS., his 
collection was very interesting, com 
prising several specimens of early 
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English poetry—one prior to Chaucer 
a volume of original letters of Queen 
Elizabeth ; a choice copy of the os ul- 
,” and other illuminated MSS., on 
vellum, with a large amount of early- 
rinted Spanish chronicles. Hazle- 
wood, who may be considered the last 
of the great collectors, died some dozen 
years since, and with him, bibliomania, 
as a disease, may be almost said to 
have become extinct ; although certain 
incipient indications, it is to be admit- 
ted, are occasionally still to be found. 
Literary societies seem to have taken 
the place of individual collectors—there 
have been in existence, if we remem. 
ber correctly, some of which still re- 
main, besides the Roxburgh Club, the 
Ballantyne, the Shakspeare, the Arche- 
ologia, the Abbotsford, the Percy, Cam- 
den, the Lee Priory, and the City of 
London Clubs. 

One other personal reminiscence must 
sufice ; we refer to Richard Heber, 
brother to the bishop, who accumulated 
a prodigious and rather chaotic mass 
of books, which were located in the 
several cities of London, Oxford, Paris, 
Ghent, and at his residence, Hodnet, 
in Shropshire. His vast collection was 
peculiarly rich in ancient English litera- 
ture ; for extent and rarity, it has never 
been equalled, and never will be, per- 
haps, surpassed. Although no mean 
scholar, he appears to have amassed 
books without any definite design ; he 
had some few favorite classes of litera- 
ture, which he endeavored to complete, 
but, in general, all books were books 
to him, and he greedily purchased. 
He stopped not at duplicates, nor tri- 
plicates, nor even, sometimes, at a 
tenth copy ; but of this gigantic library, 
the labor of a life, the expenditure of a 
fortune, what remains? Let the 100 
days’ sale by Evans, and the fifteen 
large catalogues, make the reply. 

Among our notices of celebrated col- 
lectors, we ought not to omit our old 
friend Denny, of whom we have many 
curious reminiscenes. He kept a dirty, 
little obscure shop in Brydges Street, 
Covent Garden, filled up with books on 
the oecult science of astrology and 
other mysticisms ; which display, re- 
dolent of cobweb and sundry and di- 
verse such-like ornamental appendages, 
it was his delight, every morning, him- 
self to survey, with miser-jealousy : for, 
strange as it may seem, he did not wish 
to part with any of his collection. He 


presented an amusing instance of the 
many we might recall, of eccentricity 
among the black-letter bibliopoles of 
England. It will be remembered Bul- 
wer refers to this very personage in 
his preface to “ Zanoni ;’’ and, as we 
can attest the verity of the sketch, we 
transfer a passage from it, it being too 
good to hope to improve by condensa- 
tion. “ Perhaps throughout all Europe, 
the curious might here discover the 
most notable collection, ever amassed 
by an enthusiast, of the works of alchy- 
mist, cabalist, and astrologer: the own- 
er had lavished a fortune in the pur- 
chase of unsaleable treasures ; but old 
D did not desire to sell. It abso- 
lutely went to his heart, when a cus- 
tomer entered his shop; he watched 
the movements of the presumptuous 
intruder with a vindictive glare ; he 
fluttered around him with uneasy vigi- 
lance ; he frowned, he groaned when 
profane hands dislodged his idols from 
their niches. If it were one of the 
favorite sultanas of his wizard harem 
that attracted you, and the price named 
were not sufficiently enormous, he 
would not unfrequently double the sum. 
Demur, and, in brisk delight, he snateh- 
ed the venerable charmer from your 
hands; accede, and he became the very 
picture of despair ; not unfrequently, at 
the dead of night, would he knock at 
your door, and entreat you to sell him 
back, at your own terms, what you had 
so egregiously bought at his. A be- 
liever himself in his Averroes and Pa- 
racelsus, he was as loath as the philo- 
sophers he studied to communicate to 
the profane the learning he had col- 
lected.” 

But it is quite time we took some no- 
tice of the literary collections of our 
own country, and we fear our limits 
will barely admit of even a numerical 
sketch of these. The most important, 
perhaps, is that of Cambridge, com- 
prising over 50,000 volumes ; the Athe- 
neum Library at Boston, about a simi- 
lar number, which contains a larre pro- 
portion of the choice colleetion of John 
Quincey Adams ; those of Yale College 
include about 60,000, and that at Phila- 
delphia, originated by Franklin, an 
equal amount of volumes. The Socie- 
ty Library of our own city now con- 
tains nearly 50,000, the Mercantile 
nearly 30,000, and the New York His- 
torical collection, exceedingly choice 
in antiquarian lore, numbers something 








like 12,000 volumes, besides numerous 
interesting objects. This institution has 
now existed about 40 years; and al- 
though the extent of its literary resour- 
ces may seem comparatively small, 
yet there are to be found among the 
archives of the New York His- 
torical Society, many unique and high- 
ly valuable historical relics : in this re- 
spect it undoubtedly does not possess 
its superior in the United States. 
Among its patrons and honorary mem- 
bers, may be found the most distin- 
guished names the country has pro- 
duced ; their number at present is over 
250. 

The Congress library at the Capitol 
is estimated at 30,000, the Charleston 
at over half that extent, and an equal 
amount is assigned to those of Balti- 
more and the University of Virginia : 
while that of North Carolina is again 
about half their numerical extent. Be- 
sides many others of subordinate size 
throughout the United States, we have 
the following literary institutions which 
also possess their collections of books ; 
namely,—The American Academy of 
Natural Sciences at Philadelphia ; the 
Philosophical Society of the same city 
established in 1769; the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, of Boston, founded 
in 1780, the Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of New York, 
the Lyceum and the Academy of Fine 
Arts, of Natural Sciences, Academy 
of Design, American Art-Union, and 
the Antiquarian Society, all of the same 
city, and the National Institute, Wash- 
ington. 

Of the great National Library in 
contemplation under the auspices of 
Mr. Astor, whose munificent appropri- 
ation towards its resources may be re- 
garded as the noblest and most endur- 
ing monument to his name, having as 
yet scarcely assumed an embryo form, 
it can scarcely be said to present any 
claims to our notice : we may, however, 
just mention that the labor of arranging 
and compiling the Catalogue has been 
nearly completed, and with eminent 
ability, by Mr. Cogswell, whose exten- 
sive bibliographical knowledge, and re- 
fined scholarship, ensure for the task 
the highest degree of success. The 
estimated amount of volumes contem- 
plated in the catalogue is 100,000. 

Besides the foregoing, there are nu- 
merous private collections of high 
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value, and some of considerable £ 
tude : several instances might be quo, 
ed, were they not so near home, of inj. 
vidual collections in the various depart. 
ments of literature ; one in this city of 
a person whose singular love for the 
histrionic profession has led him to jp. 
dulge his fancy for accumulating ay 
immense amount of show bills of thea. 
rical performances from the earlieg 
times ; and Burton the Comedian hag 
also a splendid Dramatic library like 
the celebrated Matthews, whose yagt 
library of works relating to the Dr. 
ma was unsurpassed. ‘l'here is anoth- 
er who evinces a no less outré hy 
mor for collecting all the catalogues 
he can, from which he cuts out only ti. 
tles of books having notices aff 
which he transfers toa huge book k 
for the purpose, and which forms, ig 
fact, a ponderous catalogue Raisonné, 
We also know of a certain popular 
Unitarian clergyman of this city, who 
presents an extraordinary specimen of 
monomania, in his idolatrous predilee. 
tion for all works on mysticism, osti- 
eysm, and gnosticism ; perhaps no 
man ever dared the profundities of such 
subtle specalations, so perseveringly 
or with such signal success—for he is 
wonderfully skilled in these oceult mat- 
ters. In the neighboring city of 
Brooklyn there resides a well-known 
and distinguished Jurist who has ae. 
quired the most splendid Shakspearian 
collection known to exist; to visit 
which it might indeed prove no 
slight inducement with Mr. Paine 
Collyer, Mr. Charles Knight and the 
Deke of Devonshire, to tempt the ocean 
path acrossto us. Mr. G. P. Marsh of 
Burlington, a recently elected member 
of the Legislature, possesses the finest 
collection known to be extant in Sean- 
dinavian literature. And lastly there 
is Mr. O. Rich, who has at London an 
immense collection of works relating to 
American history; inferior only per- 
haps to the beautiful library of Col. 
Aspinwall on the same subject. Messrs. 
Allen, Hastie, Corwin, ‘Town, Brevost, 
and Gowan, exclusive of Drs. Hosack, 
Francis, Martyn Paine, Beales, Sabine, 
and others, ot the Medical profession, 
have given the highest evidence of 
their refined Jiterary appreciation and 
scholarship. Mr. Jones of Philadel- 





phia, called for his great attainments, 
the Sir William Jones of America, Dr. 
Smetts of Charleston, Douce of Cam- 
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bridge, and a host of other names, might 
also be quoted had we the space, prov- 
‘o¢ the advancement of literary taste. 
e have thus presented a brief sy- 
noptical sketch of these vast deposita- 
ries of the literary genius of ancient as 
well as modern times; stupendous as 
they seem in their numerical extent, it 
is yet scarcely possible to impart, in 
so hasty a notice, anything like an ad- 
equate idea of their respective magni- 
tudes. A curious calculation has been 
attempted by a recent writer to the fol- 
lowing effect ;—on the supposition of 
an edition to consist of 1200 copies 
of each book printed since the era of 
the ‘ Divine art,’ itis estimated the ag- 
gate amount of volumes would form 
a base of 690 square feet, reaching 500 
feet in height—equal in dimensions to 
the great Egyptian pyramid of King 
Cheops. Another no less ingenious 
speculator in these matters conjectures, 
that of the books in our own language, 
even after deducting those obsolete or 
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worthless, there wonld still remain 
something like 50,000 volumes which 
would repay perusal. Suppose, then, 
a person to read 100 pages a day, or 
100 volumes a year—which is more 
than most could well retain and digest 
—it would require 500 years to accom- 
plish the task in full! Malthus esti- 
mates the gross amount of volumes 
now in existence in the world in the 
several libraries alone,—at 19,847,000 
— if to these we add the Mississippi 
flood of works incessantly teeming from 
the press throughout the world at the 
present day, where to propose a limit 
would be rather difficult to determine— 
but leaving the interesting problem for 
the solution of the reader, we take our 
leave: of him for the present, though 
hoping soon again to be permitted to 
offer for his entertainment—may we 
venture to say, his not wholly unprofit- 
able entertainment—another instalment 
of “ loose leaves of a literary, loun- 
ger.” 





OF TOIL. 


His dwelling stands in yonder dell, 


It is a pleasant place t 


o dwell : 


The bubbling brook runs by his door, 
The fertile plain is spread before ; 


Behind, the forest and 
Are shelter from the s 
Whilst o’er his roof ar 


the rock 
torm’s fierce shock : 
1 aged oak 


Stands sacred from the woodman’s stroke, 
And in its foliage green arrayed, 


In summer spreads its 


And there, in faith | 


ample shade. 


1e guides his plough, 


In gratitude he fills his mow, 
And reaps, ere Winter cometh cold, 
His harvest of an hundred-fold. 


It is an humble life 


he leads ; 


He little cares, and little heeds 


With what events the 


world is rife,— 


Where dwelleth peace or rageth strife, 


Of war he listeth not t 


o know, 


Where blood and life unheeded flow ; 


He tarries not to hear 


men tell, 


Who conquered yesterday, or fell ; 
And has no wish to learn to-day, 
Who rule, rebel, or who obey. 
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The Man of Toil. 


Beyond the valley of his home, 

He never hath been known to roam : 
The vigor of his life is gone, 

But there he liveth and toileth on. 


The king may live, and rule, and reign, 
Throughout an empire’s wide domain, 
His armies on the battle field, 

In war’s array, with lance and shield, 
His navies on the flowing flood, 

At his behest may shed their blood, 
And bring a foeman’s banner down, 
To spread his empire and renown. 
The world his royal power may own, 
And pay its tribute to his throne : 

A hundred slaves obey his call, 

And serve him in his banquet hail : 
The crowd applaud his mighty name, 
And history record his fame. 


But he who rises with the sun, 
To seize the moments as they run, 
Whose labor makes the desert bloom, 
And banishes the forest’s gloom, 
And gives the hill-side and the plain 
Their rich array of waving grain, 
And stores the products of the soil, 
The rich reward of faithful toil, 
For days when want shall be at hand, 
And winter's frosts shall bind the land, 
Is wiser, worthier, and more free, 
Than monarch of a world can be! 


That simple man who tills the soil, 
With daily bread of daily toil, 
With darkened brow and hardened hand, 
Reaps the fall harvest of the land, 
May stand before the kings of earth, 
Whom crowds have honored from their birth, 
And with severe contempt look down, 
Upon the monarch and his crown ! 


He is the monarch—of the soil : 
His reign, the work of manly toil : 
His empire is the fertile plain, 

His wealth, the sunshine and the rain 
No thorn-lined crown is en his brow, 
His peaceful sceptre is the plough : 
His people are the lowing herd, 

The ox alone attends his word, 

And all around his throne are they 
Who love, and honor, and obey. 














A onave figure, with a pair of mys- 
terious spectacles on his nose and a 
behind his ear, was seated at a 
desk, in the corner of a metropolitan 
ofice. The apartment was fitted up 
with a counter, and furnished with an 
gaken cabinet and a chair or two, in 
simple and business-like style. Around 
the walls were stuck advertisements 
of articles lost, or articles wanted, or 
articles to be disposed of; in one or 
another of which classes were com- 
rehended nearly all the conveniences, 
or otherwise, that the imagination of 
man has contrived. The interior of 
‘he room was thrown into shadow, 
y by the tall edifices that rose on 
the opposite side of the street, and 
rily by the immense show-bills of 
bine and crimson paper, that were ex- 
ed over each of the three windows. 
Gnistarbed by the tramp of feet, the 
rattle of wheels, the hum of voices, the 
shout of the city-crier, the scream of 
the news-boys, and other tokens of the 
multitudinous life that surged along in 
front of the office, the figure at the 
desk pored diligently over a folio vo- 
lume, of ledger-like size and aspect. 
He looked like the spirit of a record— 
the soul of his own great volume— 
made visible in mortal shape. 

But scarcely an instant elapsed 
without the appearance at the door of 
some individual from the busy popula- 
tion whose vicinity was manifested by 
so much buzz, and clatter, and outcry. 
Now, it was a thriving mechanic, in 
quest of a tenement that should come 
within his moderate means of rent ; 
now, a ruddy Irish girl from the banks 
of Killarney, wandering from kitchen 
to kitchen of our land, while her heart 
still hung in the peat-smoke of her na- 
tive cottage ; now, a single gentleman, 
looking out for economical board; and 
now—for this establishment offered an 
epitome of worldly pursuits—it was a 
faded beauty inquiring for her lost 
bloom; or Peter Schlemihl for his 
lost shadow ; or an author, of ten years 
standing, for his vanished reputation ; 
oramoody man for yesterday’s sun- 
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HAWTHORNE. 


At the next lifting of the latch there 
entered a person with his hat awry up- 
on his head, his clothes perversely ill- 
suited to his form, his eyes staring in 
directions opposite to their intelligence, 
anda certain odd unsuitableness per- 
vading his whole figure. Wherever 
he might chance to be, whether in pa- 
lace or cottage, church or market, on 
land or sea, or even at his own fireside, 
he must have worn the characteristic 
expression of a man out of his right 
place. 

“This,” inquired he, putting his 
question in the form of an assertion, 
“ this is the Central Intelligence Of- 
fice *” 

“ Even so,” answered the figure at 
the desk, turning another leaf of his 
volume ; he then looked the applicant 
in the face, and said briefly—* Your 
business *” 

‘““T want,” said the latter, with trem- 
ulous earnestness, “a place !” 

“ A place '—and of what nature ?” 
asked the Intelligencer. ‘There are 
many vacant, or soon to be so, some of 
which will probably suit, since they 
range from that ofa footman up to a seat 
at the council-board, or in the cabinet, 
on a throne, or a presidential chair.” 

The stranger stood pondering before 
the desk, with an unquiet, dissatisfied 
air—a dull, vague pain of heart, ex- 
pressed by a slight contortion of the 
brow—an earnestness of glance, that 
asked and expected, yet continually 
wavered, as if distrusting. In short, 
he evidently wanted, not in a physical 
or intellectual sense, but with an ur- 
gent moral necessity that is the hardest 
of all things to satisfy, since it knows 
not its own object. 

“ Ah, you mistake me!” said he at 
length, with a gesture of nervous im- 
patience. “ Either of the places you 
mention, indeed, might answer my pur- 
pose—or, more probably, none of them. 
I want my place !—my own place !— 
my true place in the world !—my pro- 
per sphere !—my thing to do, which 
nature intended me to perform when 
she fashioned me thus awry, and which 
I have vainly sought, all my lifetime ! 
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Whether it be a footman’s duty, ora 
king’s, is of little consequence, so it be 
naturally mine. Can you help me 
here *” 

“T will enter your application,” an- 
swered the Intelligencer, at the same 
time writing a few lines in his volume. 
“ But to undertake such a business, I 
tell you frankly, is quite apart from the 
ground covered by my official duties. 
Ask for something specific, and it may 
doubtless be negotiated for you, on 
om compliance with the conditions. 

ut were I to go further, I should have 
the whole population of the city upon 
my shoulders; since far the greater 
proportion of them are, more or less, 
in your predicament.” 

“he applicant sank into a fit of des- 
pondency, and passed out of the door 
without again lifting his eyes; and, if 
he died of the disappointment, he was 
probably buried in the wrong tomb ; in- 
asmuch as the fatality of such people 
never deserts them, and, whether alive 
or dead, they are invariably out of 
place. 

Almost immediately, another foot 
was heard on the threshold. A youth 
entered hastily, and threw a glance 
around the office to ascertain whether 
the man of intelligence was alone. 
He then approached close to the desk, 
blushed like a maiden, and seemed ata 
loss how to broach his business. 

“You come upon an affair of the 
heart,” said the official personage, look- 
ing into him through his mysterious 
spectacles. “ State it in as few words 
as may be.” 

“You are right,” replied the youth. 
“T have a heart to dispose of.” 

“You seek an exchange?” said the 
Intelligencer. “Foolish youth, why 
not be contented with your own?” 

“Because,” exclaimed the young 
man, losing his embarrassment in a 
passionate glow,—‘ because my heart 
burns me with an intolerable fire ; it 
tortures me all day long with yearn- 
ings for I know not what, and feverish 
throbbings, and the pangs of a vague 
sorrow; and it awakens me in the 
night-time with a quake, when there is 
nothing to be feared! I cannot endure 
itany longer. It were wiser to throw 
away such a heart, even if it brings me 
nothing in return !” 

“Oh, very well,” said the man of 
office, making an entry in his volume. 
“Your affair will be easily transacted. 
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This species of brokerage m 
inconsiderable part of my business. 
there is always a large assortment of 
the article to select from. Here, if] 
mistake not, comes a pretty fair sam. 
ple.” 

Even as he spoke, the door War 
gently and slowly thrust ajar, affording 
a glimpse of the slender figure of; 
young girl, who, as she timidly ente. 
ed, seemed to bring the light and chee. 
fulness of the outer atmosphere inp 
the somewhat gloomy apartment, We 
know not her errand there ; nor cange 
reveal whether the young man gave up 
his heart into her custody. If ao, the 
arrangement was neither better pg 
worse than in ninety-nine cases outof 
a hundred, where the parallel sensibjj, 
ties of a similar age, importunate affes. 
tions, and the easy satisfaction of cha. 
racters not deeply conscious of them. 
selves, supply the place of any pm 
founder sympathy. 

Not always, however, was the agen. 
cy of the passions and affections » 
office of so little trouble. It happened— 
rarely, indeed, in proportion to the 
cases that came under an ordinary rule, 
but still it did happen—that a hean 
was occasionally brought hither, o 
such exquisite material, so delicately 
attempered, and so curiously wr 
that no other heart could be found t 
match it. It might almost be consider. 
ed a misfortune, in a worldly pointof 
view, to be the possessor of sucha 
diamond of the purest water ; since in 
any reasonable probability, it could on 
ly be exchanged for an ordinary peb- 
ble, or a bit of cunningly manufactured 
glass, or, at least, for a jewel of native 
richness, but ill-set, or with some fatal 
flaw, or an earthy vein running through 
its central lustre. ‘To choose another 
figure, it is said that hearts which have 
their well-spring in the infinite, asd 
contain inexhaustible sympathies, 
should ever be doomed to pour them 
selves into shallow vessels, and thus 
lavish their rich affections on the 
ground. Strange, that the finer and 
deeper nature, whether in man OF Wo 
man, while possessed of every other 
delicate instinct, should so often lack 
that most invaluable one, of preserving 
itself from contamination with what B 
of a baser kind! Sometimes, it is true, 
the spiritual fountain is kept pure bya 
wisdom within itself, and sparkles into 
the light of heaven, without a eam 
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fromthe earthy strata through which 
it has gushed upward. And sometimes, 
here on earth, the pure mingles 
with the pure, and the inexhaustible is 
recompensed with the infinite. But 
these miracles, though he should claim 
the credit of them, are far beyond the 
of such a superficial agent in hu- 
man affairs, as the figure in the mys- 
terious spectacles. 
in the door was opened, admit- 
ing the bustle of the city with a fresh- 
er reverberation into the Intelligence 
Ofice. Now entered a man of wo- 
and downcast look ; it was such 
an aspect as if he had lost the very 
soul out of his body, and had traversed 
all the world over, searching in the 
dust of the highways, and along the 
shady footpaths, and beneath the leaves 
of the forest, and among the sands of 
the sea-shore, in hopes to recover it 
in. He had bent an anxious glance 
the pavement of the street, as he 
came hitherward ; he looked, also, in 
the angle of the door-step, and upon 
the floor of the room ; and, finally, com- 
ing upto the Man of Intelligence, he 
through the inscrutable specta- 
cles which the latter wore, as if the 
lost treasure might be hidden within his 
eyes. 

“T have lost—”’ he began ; and then 
be paused. 

“Yes,” said the Intelligencer, “I 
see that you have lost—but what ?” 

“T have lost a precious jewel,” re- 
plied the unfortunate person, “ the like 
of which is not to be found among any 
ptince’s treasures. While I possessed 
it, the contemplation of it was my sole 
and sufficient happiness. No price 
thould have purchased it of me; but 
it has fallen from my bosom, where I 
wore it, in my careless wanderings 
about the city.” 

After causing the stranger to describe 
the marks of his lost jewel, the Intelli- 
gencer opened a drawer of the oaken 
cabinet, which has been mentioned as 
forming 2 part of the furniture of the 
room. Here were deposited whatever 
articles had been picked up in the 
atreets, until the right owner should re- 
claim them. It was a strange and he- 
terogeneous collection. Not the least 
remarkable part of it, was a great num- 
ber of wedding-rings, each one of which 

been riveted upon the finger with 
holy vows, and all the mystic potency 
the most solemn rites could attain, 
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but had, nevertheless, proved too slip- 
pery for the wearer’s vigilance. The 
gold of some was worn thin, betokening 
the attrition of years of wedlock : 
others, glittering from the jeweller’s 
shop, must have been lost within the 
honey-moon. ‘There were ivory tab- 
lets, the leaves scribbled over with sen- 
timents that had been the deepest truths 
of the writer’s earlier years, but which 
were now quite obliterated from his 
memory. So scrupulously were articles 
preserved in this depository, that not 
even withered flowers were rejected ; 
white roses, and blush roses, and moss- 
roses, fit emblems of virgin purity and 
shamefacedness, which had been lost or 
flung away, and trampled into the pol- 
lution of the streets ; locks of hair—the 
golden, and the glossy dark—the long 
tresses of woman and the crisp curls of 
man—signified that lovers were now 
and then so heedless of the faith en- 
trusted to them, as to drop its symbol 
from the treasure-place of the bosom. 
Many of these things were imbued with 
perfumes ; and perhaps a sweet scent 
had departed from the lives of their for- 
mer possessors, ever since they had se 
wilfully or negligently lost them. Here 
were gold pencil-cases, little ruby 
hearts with golden arrows through 
them, bosom-pins, pieces of coin, and 
small articles of every description, com- 
prising nearly all that have been lost, 
since a long while ago. Most of them, 
doubtless, had a history and a meaning, 
if there were time to search it out and 
room to tell it. Whoever has missed 
anything valuable, whether out of his 
heart, mind, or pocket, would do well 
to make inquiry at the Central Intelli- 
gence Office. 

And, in the corner of one of the 
drawers of the oaken cabinet, after 
considerable research, was found a great 
pearl, looking like the soul of celestial 
purity, congealed and polished. 

“There is my jewel ! my very pearl !” 
cried the stranger, almost beside him- 
self with rapture. “It is mine! Give 
it me—this moment !—or I shall per- 
ish !” 

“T perceive,” said the Man of Intel- 
ligence, examining it more closely, 
“that this is the Pearl of Great Price.” 

“The very same,” answered the 
stranger. ‘ Judge, then, of my misery 
at losing it out of my bosom! Restore 
it to me! I must not live without it an 
instant longer.” 
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“Pardon me,” rejoined the Intelli- 
gencer, calmly. “ You ask what is be- 
ond my duty. This pearl, as you well 
now, is held upon a peculiar tenure ; 
and having once let it escape from your 
keeping, you have no greater claim to 
it—nay, not so great—as any other 
person. I cannot give it back.” 

Nor could the entreaties of the miser- 
able man—who saw before his eyes the 
jewel of his life, without the power to 
reclaim it—soften the heart of this 
stern being, impassive to human sym- 
pathy, though exercising such an appa- 
rent influence over human fortunes. F'i- 
nally, the loser of the inestimable pear! 
clutched his hands among his hair, and 
ran madly forth into the world, which 
was affrighted at his desperate looks. 
There passed him on the door-step a 
fashionable young gentleman, whose 
business was to inquire for a damask 
rose-bud, the gift of his lady-love, 
which he had lost out of his button- 
hole within an hour after receiving it. 
So various were the errands of those 
who visited this Central Office, where 
all human wishes seemed to be made 
known, and, so far as destiny would al- 
lew, negotiated to their fulfilment. 

The next that entered was a man be- 
yond the middle age, bearing the look 
of one who knew the werld and his own 
course in it. He had just alighted from 
a handsome private carriage, which had 
orders to wait in the street while its 
owner transacted his business. This 
person came up to the desk with a quick, 
determined step, and looked the Intelli- 
gencer in the face with a resolute eye ; 
though, at the same time, some secret 
trouble gleamed from it in red and 
dusky light. 

“] have an estate to dispose of,” 
said he, with a brevity that seemed 
characteristic. 

“ Describe it,” said the Intelligencer. 

The applicant proceeded to give the 
boundaries of his property, its nature, 
comprising tillage, pasture, woodland, 
and pleasure-greunds, in ample circuit ; 
tegether with a mansion-house, in the 
construction of which it had been his 
object to realize a castle in the air, 
hardening its shadowy walls into gran- 
ite, and rendering its visionary splendor 
perceptible to the awakened eye. Judg- 
ing frem his description, it was beauti- 
ful enough to vanish like a dream, yet 
substantial enough to endure for centu- 
ries. He spoke, too, of the gorgeous 
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furniture, the refinements of u a 

and all the luxurious artifices that og 
bined to render this a residence wh 

life might flow onward in a sg 

golden days, undisturbed by the 

ness which fate loves to fling into 
“T ama man of strong will,” gaid 

in conclusion ; “ and at my first setting 
y 






out in life, as a poor, unfriended 

I resolved to make myself the 

of such a mansion and estate as gh 
together with the abundant revenue g. 
cessary to uphold it. I have su 

to the extent of my utmost wish, Ap 
this is the estate which I have goy 
concluded to dispose of.” 

“ And your terms '” asked the Inte. 
ligencer, after taking down the partien. 
lars with which the stranger had gp 
plied him. 

“ Kasy—abundantly easy !” angwe, 
ed the successful man, smiling, but wih 
a stern and almost frightful contragtigg 
of the brow, as if to quell an inway 
pang. “ I have been engaged invariow 
sorts of business—a distiller, a trader 
to Africa, an East India merchant, 
speculator in the stocks—and, in th 
course of these affairs, have contracted 
an incumbrance of a certain nature. 
The purchaser of the estate shall mer. 
ly be required to assume this burdenty 
himself.” 

“T understand you,” said the Mang 
Intelligence, putting his pen behind his 
ear. “TI fear that no bargain can be 
negotiated on these conditions, Very 
probably, the next possessor may ae- 
quire the estate with a similar imeum- 
brance, but it will be of his own contract 
ing, and will not lighten your burdent 
the least.” 

“ And am I to live on,” fiercely ex 
claimed the stranger, ‘ with the ditt of 
these accursed acres, and the granite 
of this infernal mansion, crushing dow 
my soul? How, if I should tum the 
edifice into an almshouse or a hospi 
or tear it down and build a church” 

“ You can at least make the expet- 
ment,” said the Intelligencer ; “ butthe 
whole matter is one which you mus 
settle for yourself.” 

The man of deplorable success with- 
drew, and got into his coach, whith 
rattled off lightly over the wooden pare 
ments, though laden with the weight 
much land, a stately house, and pom 
derous heaps of gold, all vom 
into an evil conscience. 

There now appeared many applhicanis 
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; among the most note-wor- 
‘of whom was a small, smoke-dried 

, who gave himself out to be one 

the bad spirits that had waited upon 

Faustus in his laboratory. He 

ed to show a certificate of char- 

geter, which, he averred, had been 

iven him by that famous necromancer, 

and countersigned by several masters 
whom he had subsequently served. 

#] am afraid, my good friend,” ob- 
served the Intelligencer, “that your 
chance of getting a service is but poor. 
Now-a-days, men act the evil spirit for 
themselves and for their neighbors, 
and play the part more effectually than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of your 
fraternity.” 

But, just as the poor fiend was as- 
suming @ vaporous consistency, being 
about to vanish through the floor in sad 
disappointment and chagrin, the editor 
of a political newspaper chanced to en- 
ter the office, in quest of a scribbler of 
patty paragraphs. ‘The former servant 
of Doctor Faustus, with some misgiv- 
ings as to his sufficiency of venom, was 
allowed to try his hand in this capaci- 
ty. Next appeared, likewise seeking a 
service, the mysterious Man in Red, 
who had aided Buonaparte in his ascent 
to imperial power. He was examined 
as to his qualifications by an aspiring 
politician, but finally rejected, as lack- 
ing familiarity with the cunning tactics 
of the present day. 

People continued to succeed each 
other, with as much briskness as if 
everybody turned aside, out of the roar 
and tumult of the city, to record here 
some want, or superfluity, or desire. 
Some had goods or possessions, of 
which they wished to negotiate the 
sale. A China merchant had lost his 
health by a long residence in that wast- 
ing climate ; he very liberally offered 
his disease, and his wealth along with 
it, to any physician who would rid him 
ofboth together. A soldier offered his 
wreath of laurels for as good a leg as 
that which it had cost him, on the bat- 
tle-field. One poor weary wretch de- 
sired nothing but to be accommodated 
with any creditable method of laying 
down his life ; for misfortune and pecu- 
Mary troubles had so subdued his spirits, 
that he could no longer conceive the 
possibility of happiness, nor had the 
heart to try for it. Nevertheless, hap- 
pening to overhear some conversation 
in the Intelligence Office, respecting 
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wealth to be rapidly accumulated by a 
certain mode of speculation, he resolv- 
ed to live out this one other experiment 
of better fortune. Many persons de- 
sired to exchange their youthful vices 
for others better suited to the gravity 
of advancing age; others, we are glad 
to say, made earnest efforts to exchange 
vice for virtue, and, hard as the bargain 
was, succeeded in effecting it. But it 
was remarkable, that what all were the 
least willing to give up, even on the 
most advantageous terms, were the 
habits, the oddities, the characteristic 
traits, the little ridiculous indulgences, 
somewhere between faults and follies. 
of which nobody but themselves could 
understand the fascination. 

The great folio, in which the Man of 
Intelligence recorded all these freaks 
of idle hearts, and aspirations of deep 
hearts, and desperate longings of miser- 
able hearts, and evil prayers of per- 
verted hearts, would be curious read- 
ing, were it possible to obtain it for 
publication. Human character in its 
individual developments—human na- 
ture in the mass—may best be stu- 
died in its wishes; and this was 
the record of them all. There was 
an endless diversity of mode and 
circumstance, yet withal such a simi- 
larity in the real ground-work, that any 
one page of the volume—whether writ- 
ten in the days before the Flood, or the 
yesterday that is just gone by, or tobe 
written on the morrow that is close at 
hand, or a thousand ages hence—might 
serve as a specimen of the whole. 
Not but that there were wild sallies of 
fantasy that could scarcely occur to 
more than one man’s brain, whether 
reasonable or lunatic. The strangest 
wishes—yet most incident to men who 
had gone deep into scientific pursuits, 
and attained’a high intellectual stage, 
though not the loftiest—were, to con- 
tend with Nature, and wrest from her 
some secret, or some power, which she 
had seen fit to withhold from mortal 
grasp. She loves to delude her aspir- 
ing students, and mock them with mys- 
teries that seem but just beyond their 
utmost reach. ‘To concoct new mine- 
rals—to produce new forms of vegetable 
life—to create an insect, if nothing high- 
er in the living scale—is a sort of wish 
that has often revelled in the breast of 
aman of science. An astronomer, who 
lived far more among the distant worlds 
of space than in this lower sphere, re- 
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corded a wish to behold the opposite 
side of the moon, which, unless the 
system of the firmament be reversed, 
she can never turn towards the earth. 
On the same page of the volume, was 
written the wish of a little child, to 
have the stars for playthings. 

The most ordinary wish, that was writ- 
ten down with wearisome recurrence, 
was, of course, for wealth, wealth, 
wealth, in sums from a few shillings up 
to unreckonable thousands. But, in 
reality, this often repeated expression 
covered as many different desires. 
Wealth is the golden essence of the out- 
ward world, embodying almost every- 
thing that exists beyond the limits of the 
soul; and therefore it is the natural 
yearning for the life in the midst of which 
we find ourselves, and of which gold is 
the condition of enjoyment, that men 
abridge into this general wish. Here 
and there, it is true, the volume testi- 
fied to some heart so perverted as to 
desire gold for its own sake. Many 
wished for power; a strange desire, 
indeed, since it is but another form of 
slavery. Old people wished for the de- 
lights of youth; a fop, for a fashion- 
able coat; an idle reader, for a new 
novel ; a versifier, for a rhyme to some 
stabborn word ; a painter, for Titian’s 
secret of coloring ; a prince, for a cot- 
tage ; a republican, for a kingdom and 
a palace ; a libertine, for his neighbor’s 
wife ; a man of palate, for green peas ; 
and a poor man, for a crust of bread. 
The ambitious desires of public men, 
elsewhere so craftily concealed, were 
here expressed openly and boldly, side 
by side with the unselfish wishes of the 
philanthropist, for the welfare of the 
race, so beautiful, so comforting, in 
contrast with the egotism that continu- 
ally weighed self against the world. In- 
to the darker secrets of the Book of 
Wishes, we will not penetrate. 

It would be an instructive employ- 
ment for a student of mankind, perus- 
ing this volume carefully, and com- 
paring its records with men’s perfected 
designs, as expressed in their deeds 
and daily life, to ascertain how far the 
one accorded with the other. Undoubt- 


edly, in most cases, the correspon- 
dence would be found remote. The 
holy and generous wish, that rises like 
incense from a pure heart towards 
heaven, often lavishes its sweet per- 
fume on the blast of evil times. The 
foul, selfish, murderous wish, that 





often passes into the spiritual 
phere, without being concreted into 
earthly deed. Yet this volume is 
bably truer, as a representation of the 
human heart, than is the living 

of action, as it evolves around gy 
There is more of good and mote ¢ 
evil in it; more redeeming points gf 
the bad, and more errors of the virty. 
ous ; higher up-soarings, and bagerde. 
gradation of the soul ; in short, amop 
perplexing amalgamation of vice an 
virtue, than we witness in the outway 
world. Decency, and external gg. 
science, often produce a far fairer og. 
side, thanis warranted by the stain 
within. And be it owned, on the other 
hand, that a man seldom repeats tohis 
nearest friend, any more than he realig. 
es in act, the purest wishes, which, 
at some blessed time or other, haye 
arisen from the depths of his 

and witnessed for him in this volume, 
Yet there is enough, on every leaf, tp 
make the good man shudder for hisown 
wild and idle wishes, as well as forthe 
sinner, whose whole life is the inear. 
nation of a wicked desire. 

But again the door is opened ; and we 
hear the tumultuous stir of the world— 
a deep and awful sound, expressing in 
another form, some portion of what is 
written in the volume that lies before 
the Man of Intelligence. A grandfa 
therly personage tottered hastily into 
the office, with such an earnestness in 
his infirm alacrity that his white hair 
floated backward, as he hurried upto 
the desk ; while his dim eyes ecaughta 
momentary lustre from his vehemence 
of purpose. ‘This venerable figure ex- 
plained that he was in search of To- 
morrow. 

“T have spent all my life in pursuit 
of it,” added the sage old gentleman, 
“being assured that To-morrow has 
some vast benefit or other in store for 
me. But I am now getting a littlein 
years, and must make haste; for unless 
I overtake To-morrow soon, | begin to 
be afraid it will finally escape me.” 

“ This fugitive To-morrow, my vene- 
rable friend,” said the Man of Intelli- 
gence, “is a stray child of Time, and 
is flying from his father into the region 
of the infinite. Continue your pursuit, 
and you will doubtless come up with 
him ; but as to the earthly gifts which 
you expect, he has scattered them all 
among a throng of Yesterdays.” 
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‘ved to content himself with this 
enigmati ical response, the grandsire has- 
forth, with a quick clatter of his 
aaff upon the floor ; and as he disap- 
,a little boy seampered through 
the door in chase of a butterfly, which 
had got astray amid the barren sunshine 
of the city. Had the old gentleman 
been shrewder, he might have detected 
To-morrow under the semblance of that 
insect. The golden butterfly 
Jistened through the shadowy apart- 
ment, and brushed its wings against the 
Book of Wishes, and fluttered forth 
again with the child still in pursuit. 

A man now entered, in neglected at- 
tire, with the aspect of a thinker, but 
somewhat too rough-hewn and brawny 
fora scholar. His face was full of 
sturdy vigor, with some finer and keener 
attribute beneath; though harsh at 
first, it was tempered with the glow of 
a large, warm heart, which had force 
enough to heat his powerful intellect 
through and through. He advanced to 
the Intelligencer, and looked at him 
witha glance of such stern sincerity, 
that perhaps few secrets were beyond 
its scope. 

“1 seek for Truth,” said he. 

“Tt is precisely the most rare pur- 
suit that has ever come under my cog- 
nizance,” replied the Intelligencer, as 
he made the new inscription in his vol- 
ume. “ Most men seek to impose some 
cunning falsehood upon themselves for 
truth. But I can lend no help to your 
researches. You must achieve the 
miracle for yourself. At some fortunate 
moment, you may find Truth at your 
side—or, perhaps, she may be mistily 
discerned, far in advance—or, possibly, 
behind you.” 

“Not behind me,” said the seeker, 
“for I have left nothing on my track 
without a thorough investigation. She 
flits before me, passing now through a 
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naked solitude, and now mingling with 
the throng of a popular assembly, and 
now writing with the pen of a French 
philosopher, and now standing at the 
altar of an old cathedral, in the guise 
of a Catholic priest, performing the high 
mass. Ohwearysearch! But I must 
not falter; and surely my heart-deep 
quest of Truth shall avail at last.” 

He paused, and fixed his eyes upon 
the Intelligencer, with a depth of in- 
vestigation that seemed to hold com. 
merce with the inner nature of this be- 
ing, wholly regardless of his external 
development. 

* And what are you?” said he. “It 
will not satisfy me to point to this fan- 
tastic show of an Intelligence Office, 
and this mockery of business. Tell me 
what is beneath it, and what your real 
agency in life, and your influence upon 
mankind ?” 

*“ Yours is a mind,” answered the 
Man of Intelligence, “ before which the 
forms and fantasies that conceal the 
inner idea from the multitude, vanish at 
once, and leave the naked reality be- 
neath. Know, then, the secret. My 
agency in worldly action—my connec- 
tion with the press, and tumult, and in- 
termingling, and development of hu- 
man affairs—is merely delusive. The 
desire of man’s heart does for him what- 
ever I seem todo. I am no minister 
of action, but the Recording Spirit !” 

What further secrets were then spo- 
ken, remains a mystery ,; inasmuch as 
the roar of the city, the bustle of human 
business, the outery of the jostling 
masses, the rush and tumult of man’s 
life, in its noisy and brief career, arose 
so high that it drowned the words of 
these two talkers. And whether they 
stood talking in the Moon, or in Vanity 
Fair, or in a city of this actual world, 
is more than I can say. 
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DESMOND; OR, THE CHARMED LIFE. 


BY FLORA MACARTY. 


A rovat festival was held at the court 
of King Edward the Fourth, and its 
princely magnificence was worthy of 
the monarch and the favored kinsman 
in whose honor it was given. This was 
the noble Earl of Desmond, the faithful 
adherent of the house of York, the val- 
jant soldier, who, by the side of Edward, 
had braved every danger ; the wise 
counsellor whose judgment had often 
guided the headlong courage of his 
prince. Edward felt and acknowledged 
his obligations, and perhaps the more 
readily, that policy as well as gratitude 
prompted him to bind the powerful 
nobleman as closely as possible to his 
interests. ‘To this end, the Earl had 


been the honored guest of his sovereign, 
and appointed to the vice-royalty of 
Ireland as deputy to the Duke of Clar- 
ence, and now on the eve of his depart- 
ure, the crowning honor was accorded 
him of a special entertainment, to which 


all the noblest of the realm were sum- 
moned. 

Proud barons, and fair stately dames 
attended—attired in the gorgeous fash- 
ion of that day, resplendent in jewels 
and gold, and formed brilliant groups 
around the royal circle. The most in- 
spiring music resounded through the 
illuminated apartments, the most costly 
refreshments were spread in tempting 
profusion in a banqueting hall adjoin- 
ing; through the latticed windows the 
gardens of the tower were seen in all 
their midsummer beauty, mellowed by 
the soft, yet glorious light of the full 
moon, and beguiling forth many a gay 
party from the dazzling scene within. 

I may not describe at length the 
pomp and splendor that prevailed, the 
courtly grace and ease with which 
King Edward received the homage of 
his subjects, or the bland smiles of his 
beautiful queen. Nor can I pause to 
tell, how gallant knights and lovely 
ladies delighted to honor the favored 
Earl, nor how his fair Countess enjoyed 
the triumph of her lord—her dark eyes 
flashing the while, with an expression 
of regal pride, that harmonized well 
with her commanding beauty: but, by 


the side of the Countess of D 
stood a young and lovely lady, whos 
strange destiny is my present theme 
The Lady Katharine Fitz Gerald wa 
in the earliest bloom of youth, and 
sessed of such exceeding loveliness, ag 
even in that court had distinguished hey, 
beyond its fairest boast. Perfect jp 
form and face, and with that charm of 
soul, that beauty which touches th 
heart, and which it were vain to gt 
tempt to describe in words, she had 
won the homage of the noblest knights 
in King Edward’s train, and manyg 
lance had been shivered in honor of 
her, and many a sonnet written in her 
praise, during her short sojourn in the 
palace—proclaiming even then the pre 
eminence of Irish beauty and exeel 
lence. Foremost in the ranks of her 
adorers was the young Duke of Glow 
cester, known so unfavorably in the 
page of history as the cruel and amb 
tious Richard the Third. At the period 
of our story, his darker passions slum- 
bered or were unrevealed, and he ap- 
peared in mind and manners a shini 
contrast to the luxurious Edward 
his dissipated nobles. Yet on the 
threshold of manhood, he was renown 


ed for learning, for the refinement of 


his mind and the elegance of his tastes, 
and although surpassed by many ia 
mere physical advantages, he was 
nevertheless well formed and of graee- 
ful carriage. His face was highly in- 
tellectual in its expression, and but that 
there lurked a something sinister in the 
glance of his deep-set eyes, would have 
been eminently handsome. On this 
festal evening the light of love banished 
that defect from his countenance, and 
as he bent low before the beautiful Lady 
Katharine, and pleaded in the softest 
tones for permission to lead her to the 
dance—none could have prophesied the 
dark colors in which the poet or histo- 
rian would portray him. There were 
bright eyes looking curiously on them 
as the lady gave her hand to the prinee, 
and took her place with grace and dig- 
nity in the dance, and the gossips of 
the court discussed the probabilities 
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ibilities of the affair. Even 
‘ag Edward paused in his confidential 
with the Earl of Desmond to 
comment, laughingly, on the deep de- 
yotion of his clerkly brother to the 
heaatiful Katharine. “ ‘Trust me, my 
jord, there are no such fools in love, 
as your wise men. N ow look at Richard 
—s0 profound in council—so insensible 
to pleasure '—a constant reproach to 

r Clarence and myself—his philoso- 

jg no shield against the charms of 
your fair cousin. By my life, it is a 
rare jest—he blushes and trembles like 
mere boy, and listens breathlessly for 
her lightest word. How say you, my 
lord?”—he added in a graver tone, 
«shall we aid this true love—methinks 
it were a good deed to unite our houses ; 
York and Desmond cannet be too 
closely allied?” The Earl listened 
with a grave smile to the king’s sug- 

ion, and answered something in 
of the honor conferred, and the 

sense he entertained of his 
sovereign’s favor—and as Edward 
turned to pay @ passing compliment to 
some court beauty, he gazed fixedly on 
the prince and his fair partner, revolv- 
ing, it may be, deep schemes of policy 
and family advancement. 

Meanwhile the revels went bravely 
on; but the Duke of Gloucester and 
the Lady Katharine no longer mingled 
in the dance. Apart from the throng, 
in the recess of a large quaintly carv- 
ed window, the lady was seated, list- 
ening with a pleased and animated coun- 
tenance, to the discourse of the prince ; 
but suddenly, the joyous expression fad- 
ed from her beautiful face, and rising 
hastily, she said: ‘“‘] trust you jest, 
my lord, although it is scarce a fitting 
theme; but I have listened all too 
lightly to your courtly phrases, and 
perchance you do well to reprove my 
vanity. I pray you conduct me to the 
Countess.” ‘* Nay, fair Katharine,” 
replied the Duke, “I may not do my- 
self so great displeasure—to-morrow 
you depart from England, and these 
few moments must be mine. It is no 
jest,” he continued, in an impassioned 
tone, “ with all my heart, with all my 
soul [love you! You have won a proud 
spirit, lady—one that did never think 
to bow toa woman’s thrall ; but it were 
vain to strive against beauty and intel- 
lect so far exceeding my poor dreams 
of woman’s worth. Methinks I read in 
thee asoul akin to my own, a mind that 
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could feel and act with mine. Bless- 
ed with thy love, Katharine, what 
would I not dare—what would I not 
bet A royal Duke, and thou my 
Duchess—it is no mean state I offer 
you ; yet, itis but the beginning ; there 
are golden baubles to be won from for- 
tune—and thou my impulse, what should 
stay me!” Katharine had striven in 
vain to interrupt him, and now she an- 
swered, in low sweet tones that fell 
coldly and painfully on the lover’s ear: 

“T grieve, indeed, my lord, if this be 
true ; forget the words you have spok- 
en, for Katharine has but gratitude to 
offer in return—I am betrothed,” she 
added, speaking very quickly, and the 
color deepening in her cheeks, “ to one 
whom I truly love, now far away in 
my own dear land; and I take deep 
shame to myself, my lord, that in my 
thoughtless gaiety I have lent too pleas- 
ed an attention to the winning fiat- 
teries of this court.” 

A cloud settled on the brow of the 
Duke as she spoke, and he exclaimed, 
with an impatient gesture, ‘‘ Betrothed 
—and to whom—and to what endt To 
live—to die in that barbarous island, the 
dame of some wild chief or obscure 
knight, whose highest ambition is to des- 
poil the savage Irish of theirlands! Is 
this the fate you covet—is this the des- 
tiny befitting one so fair, so wise, so gen- 
tle, to whom the highest might give 
place. Oh, Katharine,” he continued, 
taking her unwilling hand, and sinking 
his voice to the softest, most persuasive 
tones, “do not thus wrong yourself. 
Fair creature, honor by sharing them, 
my dignities, my titles. Be the bride of 
Gloucester! Power, grandeur, it may 
be empire, awaits thee ; and more than 
this, the most devoted homage that man 
e’er offered. Nay, do not look so coldly, 
lady—Plantagenet should not sue in 
vain.” 

“ My lord,” said Katharine, “this must 
end; you do mistake me much ; deeply I 
feel the honor of your preference ; hum- 
bly I thank you for the grace you do me ; 
but I were, indeed, forsworn, if for a mo- 
ment more [| listened to your suit. It 
may be that in this polished land the 
plighted word is of no account, but we, 
simple Irish, deem it otherwise; and 
even were no other barrier raised, I 
night not break my troth. I thought to 
tell you this, my lord, were to say 
enough, but you urge me further, and | 
must needs declare, that for no tempta- 
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tion ofearthly grandeur, no,—not though 
it were a throne, would I have my fate 
reversed. You have said aright, it is 
to live—to die in my own land, with 
one who well deserves my heart’s best 
service ; to joy in his joy, to sorrow in 
his griefs; to be his true and Joyal 
wife, and seek no other triumph than 
his fame ; my ambition knows no goal 
but this.” She rose as she uttered 
these words, and with an air of dignity 
and decision that forbade interruption, 
continued, “ Farewell, my lord, °tis 
best we part at once; ever will Katha- 
rine Fitz Gerald pray for your happi- 
ness and peace ;” and bending low to 
the prince, she glided from him before 
he could frame words to detain her. 
For an instant he stood, pale and ir- 
resolute, then his lip curled contemp- 
tuously, as if scorning his own weak- 
ness, and drawing his plumed cap low 
over his face, he hastily left the apart- 
ment. The music—the dance went 
on, late into the night; King Edward 
and his nobles held the feast; but it 
pessed ; the light steps of the dancers 
had ceased, the noisy revellers were 
still; darkness, silence, repose—and 
the gaudy pageant had ended. 

Change we now the scene to fair 
Ireland, to the stately halls of the Fitz 
Geralds. Summer was gone, and the 
embrowning tints of autumn had begun 
to touch the rich foliage of the woods 
of Drumana; but this was an en- 
chanting evening-—soft and still, the 
full moon sailing through the cloud- 
less sky and illumining the lovely land 
beneath, lighted up the old gardens 
and castellated mansion, and bathed 
in a flood of radiance the fair domain 
beyond—the quiet lake skirted by the 
dense forest—the high hills to the north 
—and the round tower in the plain at 
their feet, standing solitary and alone, 
an enduring monument of a race whose 
very name had perished. 

The Lady Katharine Fitz Gerald sat 
alone at her casement, gazing forth on 
the beautiful landseape, her cheek 
rested on her small white hand; and 
although her features wore an expres- 
sion of deep and quiet happiness, tears 
gathered in her eyes, and trembled on 
their dark lashes. Ah, ever thus do 
joy and sorrow mingle in this earthly 
scene. It was her bridal eve—and she 
bade farewell in this long gaze to her 
home. Love and hope were strong at 


her heart, and not for an instant did 





she regret the destiny that awaited hy - 
yet she could not control the 
emotions that swelled within her by. 
som, as she thought of her fath 

boy brother, and all the sweet aggogia. 
tions of her childhood ; she wag leay. 
ing them all, and henceforth they must 
take the second place in the scale of 
her duty and her love. The minutes 
waned, and still the lady moved no 
from her musing attitude, but brighter 
thoughts were with her—the im: 

Sir Thomas of Desmond filled her 
heart, and life or death, and weal or 
wo, seemed equally a blissful lot if 
shared with him. The night was 
warm and so still, that the fair tresses 
of the lady were unstirred by the faint. 
est breeze, and fell in wavy curls over 
her white shoulders from which the silk. 
en mantle had dropped unheeded; but 
suddenly she was conscious of a ¢hil- 
liness in the air—a mysterious feeling, 
a dread, an awe took possession of her 
—a shivering sensation passed t 

her frame, her limbs were benumbed 
and powerless, but her mind seemed to 
gain an acute perception, and the sen- 
ses of sight and hearing were aroused 
to almost supernatural keenness. She 
beheld a misty cloud resting on the 
ancient tower, and a faint wailing ery 
reached her ear, accompanied by a 
sound like the clapping of hands, asif 
in the extremity of wo. The-cloud 
floated forward by slow and almost im 
perceptible degrees, and ever nearer 
and nearer sounded the sorrowing 
cries ; at length it was close beside her, 
and seemed to poise itself on the mas- 
sive stone-work of her casement. A 
spell was on her, and she could not 
move or speak, but she looked fixedly 
on the fearful object before her. With- 
in the mist, dimly shadowed forth, and 
seeming almost a portion of the cloud, 
she discerned a female form. The 
spectre was shrouded in a flowing 
mantle, and crouched low, like one in 
wild despair—and ever and anon it 
beat its hands together, uttering the 
while the piercing cries so peculiar to 
the funeral mourner among the Irish 
Well did the Lady Katharine divine 
that it was the Benshee—the dreary 
prophetess of wo, and her heart beat 
fearfully at sight of the sad omen. 
Her bright hopes vanished, death 
seemed to menace her—death to those 
she loved—to herself—in all its tern 
fic forms ; impending evil to her house, 
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misery and destruction. And 
now the mournful wailing formed itself 
into words, but not of death to Katha- 
rine did the vision speak; it foretold 
for her a sadder fate—a long, long life 
extended far beyond the appointed time 
ef three score years and ten, and thus 
ran the legend : 

“Oh maiden! that would’st link thy 
fate with Desmond’s waning house, be 
strong of heart to endure thine earth- 
lylot. There is sunshine for thee amid 

gloom—but wo—wo to the house 
of Desmond! ‘T'reason shall crush it; 
blood streams around it—its glories 
depart—and thou, maiden, shalt share 
its splendors and its fall. Thine shall 
be the wife’s, the mother’s bliss, and 
thine the wife’s, the mother’s wo— 
and thine shall it be when another race 
shall tread the land, to dwell on in a 
weird existence, and when Desmond 
falls for aye, then shall thy task be 
done, then shall thy spirit rest !” 

The cloud seemed to dissolve, and 
as it faded, fainter and fainter fell the 
wild wail on the ear, until deep stillness 
succeeded, and the strange power that 
had held the senses of Katharine in 
suspension departed. Her terror found 
a voice, and her piercing shriek 
brought quickly to her aid the old nurse 
and the maidens of her train. They 
bore her fainting to her couch, and 
when she awoke from her long insen- 
sibility, friendly voices and warm ca- 
resses dispelled the terrible impression. 
Sweet and quiet slumber followed, and 
with the morning came the pleasant 
sunshine, and life and bustle and all 
befitting bridal cheer. 

The fair bride was decked in her 
costly robes, and the snowy veil con- 
fined by gems amid her shining curls, 
softened the splendor of her beauty— 
as she knelt low at the altar by the side 
of her chosen knight. The ancient 
halls of Drumana were thronged with 
guests—all of the lineage of Desmond 
and Kildare, with their retainers in 
gallant array, graced the bridal of the 
two fair scions of their noble houses. 
Lovely and high-born maidens gathered 
around their fair cousin, and gay young 
knights proffered their courtly homage. 
The Earl of Desmond and his Countess, 
ig the splendid insignia of their royal 
office, honored their kinsman’s nuptials, 
and there, too, were noble Irish chief- 
tains proud of their ancient race, and 
feeling that they condescended even to 
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the Desmond in thus mingling in their 
festivals on equal terms—M‘Carty of 
Muskerry, whose fair and haughty lady 
was daughter to the Earl of Kildare ; 
and Brian Oge O’Neill—the mirror of 
knighthood, the descendant of mon- 
archs, and lord of a province—he, too, 
had forgotten his country’s wrongs and 
wedded with the stranger; but lovely 
was the Lady Isabel of Desmond, and 
her rare charms might well excuse his 
error. ‘The feast was celebrated with 
all the pomp and ceremony of the feudal 
days. Bards sang the glories of the 
house of Desmond, and high sweMed 
the harmony of harp and viol ; sparkling 
wines were drained from goblets of 
gold, richly chased and jewelled ; and 
beauty, wit, and valor, lent their aid to 
speed the moments of this joyous scene. 
When three days had passed, the gay 
company dispersed, and Sir Maurice 
Fitz Gerald blessed his fair child, and 
held her to his heart in a parting em- 
brace. ‘Tears dimmed the eyes of 
Katharine as she rode forth from her 
father’s halls—but Sir Thomas of Des- 
mond was at her side, and his voice 
cheered her in gentle accents, and his 
smile chased from her heart the shadow, 
and the world and life was bright again ! 
How beautiful the light that love 
throws round the path of the young and 
happy. A long succession of joys 
rise in the prospect—hopes brightly 
colored, untarnished by fears! The 
heart, rich in objects of affection, feels 
no dread of change ; and if the thought 
of death comes with a passing gloom, 
the happiness of the heart is too strong 
for it—and we say, Back, pale phan- 
tom '!—we know that thou must come 
to others, but not to us—to ours. Yet 
brighter, purer, holier burns this light 
when we have passed through the ordeal 
of suffering, and the treasures of our 
love are garnered up in heaven; then 
it illuminates the dark confines of the 
grave, and assures us of our immortali- 
ty. More sacred, more intense, is our 
love for the departed, than the dearest 
on earth can claim ; and by that undy- 
ing love within our hearts, we know 
that they live, that they love—and that 
we hasten to them. 

Long years rolled on, and in their 
course Katharine had experienced all 
the joy and grief of life. She had 


tasted of the purest pleasures in the 
sweet retirement of Kilcolman castle, 
the baronial residence of her lord, and 
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her gentleness and beauty, and the rare 
powers of her mind, had won him from 
the rade warfare and wild sports that 
usually filled up the time of a noble in 
those days. Within their domains the 
arts found culture and protection—the 
poet and the minstrel had there a 
peaceful home—and wandered at will 
through the beautiful scenes that years 
afterwards gave such rich inspiration to 
the muse of Spenser. Keen sorrow, too, 
had mingled in the web of her destiny. 
When the noble Earl of Desmond was 
superseded in the government of Ire- 
land, and cruelly beheaded, through the 
treachery of Edward's queen—it was 
the hapless fate of Katharine to lose 
her first-born, her best beloved. The 
child was the godson of the Countess, 
and was with her when she accompa- 
nied the Earl on his fatal progress to 
Drogheda. With unparalleled barbari- 
ty the boy was seized and condemned 
to share his doom—for no other cause 
than that he bore the name of Desmond 
—and the gory heads of the innocent 
child and veteran soldier were ghastly 
trophies of England’s justice and mercy 
as they have ever been exhibited in 
Ireland. Long and weary wars follow- 
ed this outrage ; the sons of the Earl 
rose in rebellion, aided by Sir Thomas 
of Desmond and al] of their kindred and 
alliance, opposing a fierce resistance to 
the English power—and the heart- 
stricken Katharine was aroused from 
the stupor of her wo to endure torturing 
anxieties for the fate of her lord. This 
too passed—peace ensued—her hiwus- 
band was spared to her—fair children 
rose around her, and again the current 
of her life flowed brightly on. By the 
successive deaths of the immediate 
heirs, Sir Thomas of Desmond inherit- 
ed the titles and possessions as the 
twelfth Earl, and with his beautiful 
Countess, enjoyed for many years the 
power and dignity of their state. It 
was almost sovereign sway over the 
large tract of country known as the land 
of Desmond, and the good and gentle 
influence of Katharine was felt in the 
peace and order that prevailed through- 
out. With great wisdom and power 
they governed their people, maintaining 
a princely hospitality in their ancient 
halls, and drawing around them the 
good and learned from all parts of the 
kingdom. ‘Thus lived Katharine, sur- 
rounded by all the pomp and pride of 





life, until there came a day when gp 
knelt in speechless grief at the death 
bed of her lord. He was an aged 
and long and happy had been theip 
union. ‘Through life her love for he 
husband was Katharine’s guiding 
the best ingredient in her cup of e 
bliss, the great support in all her 
trials, and this parting stroke wag jp 
her the bitterness of death. There jg 
one thought that soothes the wretched 
mourner, and imparts a feeling akin to 
joy, even before the sacred influence of 
religion can assert its power over the 
darkened mind. It is the sense of the 
frail tenure of Our own existence—the 
thought, “* We, too, must die!” andas 
we gaze for the last time on the loved 
—soon to be shrouded from our view— 
that blessed certainty,—we, too, mast 
die—assuages the agony of separation, 
But this came not to Katharine withits 
wonted power, for on her heart there 
fell a dread, mysterious and unconquer. 
able, that time had but begun with her, 
and the vision of her bridal eve recurred 
with fearful clearness to her mind, 
Again the words—* Thine shall it be 
to dwell on in a weird existence’— 
sounded in her ea¥s—again rose her 
wild shriek of terror, and she fell sense- 
less by the body of her husband. 

This was the last keen anguish ofher 
soul. When again the widowed Coup 
tess of Desmond appeared in the worl, 
there was a lofty tranquillity in her 
manner, a sweet and holy resignation 
in her countenance, a patient awaiting 
of her appointed time, that commanded 
both love and reverence. She was 
beautiful, even though the graces of 
youth had passed away ; her form was 
erect and noble, her eyes undimmed, 
her brow unfurrowed ; and this suspen 
sion of nature’s universal law, seemed 
an earnest of the truth of the strange 
prediction. 

Years passed away, and still dwelt 
the Countess of Desmond in the land; 
generations were born and died—her 
children, her grandchildren slept i 
their graves, and a remote kinsman 
ruled the land of Desmond. All earthly 
ties were broken, and she dwelt a lonely 
one, among the busy throng of ephe- 
mera who came and vanished while 
she lived. She had been long retired 
on a small estate in a secluded part of 
Desmond, passing her days in the ex- 
ercise of good and noble deeds, striving 
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tomake her lengthened life a blessing 
to her people, and bearing meekly the 
weary load of years. 

The Earls of Desmond honored 
their aged relative, and often repaired 
to her for counsel and assistance in the 
straits in which they were so frequently 

iaced—and the gentry and peasantry, 
the beings of a day, among whom she 
dwelt, gazed with veneration and awe, 
upon one whose birth was a tradition 
and whose date of life could not be 
limited. 

The dissensions of Gerald, Earl of 
Desmond, and his powerful rival, the 
Farl of Ormond, are matters of history. 
And perhaps the subsequent rebellion of 
Desmond might be traced to indignation 
at the partiality evinced by the queen 
for his enemy. Whether resentment 
or ambition was the cause, the unhappy 
land was torn by the wars of the rival 
factions. The Earl of Desmond was 
in open rebellion, and after much blood- 
shed, and many fruitless negotiations, 
an act of outlawry was proclaimed 
against him, and a price set upon his 
head. It does not enter into my pur- 

to dwell upon the disasters by 
which the unfortunate nobleman was at 
last left a fugitive in his own domains, 
evading with difficulty the strict search 
of his enemies, and only venturing forth 
in the shadow of the night to seek a 
precarious subsistence for himself and 
his few faithful adherents: but his 
place of concealment was at length dis- 
covered, and the outlawed Marl was sur- 
prised and slain by a fierce and merce- 
nary band. His head was carried in 
triumph to the Earl of Ormond, who im- 
mediately sent the sanguinary token to 
the English court, as a fitting and ac- 
ceptable present to Queen Elizabeth. 

A few days after this tragical scene, 
there came two persons to the castle of 
Lackagh, the residence of the aged 
Countess, and demanded admission to 
her presence. The one was a man 
far advanced in life, uncouthly attired, 
and with his hair and beard matted 
together, as if from long neglect. His 
fierce and wild appearance seemed to 
render him an unfit attendant for the 
beautiful child who accompanied him. 
Yet there was deep devotion in his 
manner, and affection mingied with 

ct, as he lifted her from her horse, 
and led her to the hall whither the atten- 
dant had preceded them. 

The Countess of Desmond was seat- 
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ed at the upper end of the apartment, 
in an ancient chair, cushioned and rich- 
ly carved with the armorial bearings of 
her house. She was surrounded by her 
attendants, all variously engaged, some 
in embroidering rich ornaments for the 
chapel of the castle, some in making 
garments for her pensioners—while 
one seated at her feet read aloud from 
a devotional book, to which perhaps 
the Countess alone gave strict heed, 
At the entrance of the strangers, the 
lady by a gentle motion of her hand 
silenced the reader, and commanded 
their approach. Making a low obeis- 
ance, the man drew from his bosom a 
richly jewelled ring which he present- 
ed to the Countess, and in his native 
Irish delivered a message of which 
this is the purport ; “It is the request 
of Gerald, Earl of Desmond, who bade 
me, should he fall, bear hither his 
daughter, the lady Geraldine, and com- 
mit her to the care of the most no- 
ble Katharine, Countess of Desmond, 
whom he besought to love and protect 
his child. My lord is slain, and I have 
done his bidding.” The Countess 
listened with grave serenity ; it seem- 
ed as if no earthly passion could dis- 
turb the repose of her noble features. 
Her attendants had never seen her 
other than she then appeared—calm, 
self-possessed, unmoved, herself, by 
joy or sorrow, yet ever gentle, ever 
compassionate towards those who 
were still within the sphere of life’s 
changing influences. When the mes- 
senger paused and, with folded aris, 
stood awaiting her reply, the Countess 
spoke, not in the tremulous accent of 
age, but clearly and distinctly as the 
voice may sound in middle life. “I 
accept the charge, and while Katha- 
rine lives, the daughter of Desmond 
shall be protected. Bring nearer to me 
the little maiden, I would look upon 
her.”” The man brought forward the 
child and placed her at the knee of the 
Countess, unclasping at the same mo- 
ment the dark-colored mantle that en- 
veloped her. It fell to the ground and 
revealed a lovely child of four er five 
years of age, who gazed up into the 
face of the lady with an expression of 
fear and wonder. 

The Countess put back from her fair 
forehead the shining curls, and looked 
earnestly upon her, and while she gaz- 
ed, a strange emotion swelled within 
her bosom ; it was the awaking up of 
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human love which so long had slum- 
bered, and tears gathered in the eyes 
of the aged woman, the first that any 
living being had noted there. “ She 
is like my husband,” escaped in broken 
accents, “she js like my noble Des- 
mond!” and bending forward, the 
Countess clasped the child fondly in 
her arms and wept long and unres- 
trainedly. 

It was a strange and touching sight 
—that ancient woman, and that lovely 
child. The two extremes of haman 
life, the feebleness of age and infancy 
thus met together! The frail survivor 
of a proud and noble race whose glo- 
ries had faded for ever from the land. 

A few more years, and the fair child 
had sprung upto womanhood. Beauti- 
fal, gifted and good, she well repaid 
the fostering love of her protectress, 
to whom a new fountain of happiness 
had opened in the arid desert of exist- 
ence; again had life its hopes and 
fears, and she felt that to this end she 
had lived. Meanwhile great changes 


had taken place, which came but slow- 
ly to the knowledge of the quiet in- 
habitants of Lackagh. With the death 
of Earl Gerald, had terminated the great 
power of the house of Desmond, and 


an act of attainder had been passed, 
by which all their large possessions 
reverted to the crown. Immense 
grants were made by Elizabeth, either 
as rewards or favors, and the unhap- 
py land was flooded by a crowd of 
strangers, hating and hated by the peo- 
ple they oppressed. 

Perhaps the least obnoxious of these 
grants was that made to the gentle 
Spenser, who found in the romantic 
beauty of that most lovely country an 
inexhaustible banquet for his glowing 
fancy. Unshackled by the trammels 
of a courtier’s life, under no necessity 
to stoop his genius to the praise of men, 
he lived as a worshipper of nature on- 
ly, and there was written his immortal 
poem the Faerie Queen. 

For some years the small domain of 
the Countess of Desmond, although 
equally forfeited by the attainder of her 
kinsman, was left unclaimed; but the 
rapacity of the government at last re- 
quired it also, and the officers of the 
crown repaired to the castle of Lack- 
agh to demand its surrender. The 
energies of the Countess did not fail 
her. With great dignity and state she 
received the wowelcome guests, and 
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not deigning a word of re . & 
or expression of regret, yielded ae ’ 
possession of the estate. James } 
had recently succeeded to the throne 
of England, a new and untried mo 

and the Countess resolved to 

to him her grievance, and demand from 
his justice redress. Accompanied 
her young relative and a small train of 
attendants, she left Ireland, and after, 
fatiguing voyage and land joy 
wearisome in those days even to the 
young and strong of limb, the aged 
traveller entered London. Immedj. 
ately on her arrival, she notified the 
Lord Cecil of her desire to obtain gy 
audience of the king, and after @ fey 
days given to recruiting from their & 
tigue, attended by the lady Ge 

she repaired to the palace at Whits 
hall. 

It was the first brilliant court thy 
had been held since the accession of 
James to the throne, and the palace of 
Whitehall was unusually crowded with 
guests. There were courtiers vieing 
with each other in worshipping thenew 
monarch; there were fair dames and 
courtly gallants, rejoicing in the re 
newal of festivities, which the illness 
and death of the late Queen had 
long interrupted ; and there were 
statesmen, sounding the depths of ther 
sovereign’s mind, and seeking beneath 
the learned rubbish of the royal pedant 
for some sound principles, that might 
indicate his future course of action, 
When the Countess of Desmond wa 
announced, the King was in the een 
tre of a group of noblemen, among 
whom the Lord Cecil, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, were particularly distinguish- 
ed,—and none could have suspected, 
as the King leant familiarly on Si 
Walter’s shoulder, that even then the 
ruin of the gallant soldier was deter- 
mined on, and that a few short days 
would see him a prisoner in the Tower. 
A buzz of curiosity and admiration ran 
through the assembly as the venerable 
lady, supported by the arm of her fair 
companion, proceeded with slow and 
stately steps towards the monarch. 
Her great age was not denoted by any 
of the usual tokens of frail mortality. 
Tall and majestic in her form, and still 
bearing in her noble countenance traces 
of the beauty which had distinguished 
her youth, her step was firm and her 
air composed, like one used to courts 
andall of earthly grandeur—contresting 
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with the timid manner of the 
eraldine, who, with downcast 
eyes, and varying color, seemed to 
shrink from the notice they attracted. 
Yet there was that in the appearance of 
the Countess which spoke her of an- 
other time and age, and commanded an 
involuntary homage from all present. 
Bren the King seemed to feel that 
towards her the etiquette of courts 
would be misplaced—he advanced a 
few steps to meet her, took her hand 
with great kindness, and welcomed her 
in courteous terms to Iingland. She 
jed with noble simplicity to her 
govereign’s address, and presenting to 
him Lady Geraldine, briefly explained 
the motive of her coming :—** You see 
before you, Sire, a weary pilgrim on 
this earth—one, whom for a century and 
ahalf it hath pleased Heaven to im- 
prisonhere. 1 have lived to see many 
srrews—the destruction of my house 
—the uprooting of my name—and I 
am come an exile from my ancient 
home, to pray of your royal clemency, 
a portion of the forfeited estate of Des- 
mond, and protection for this maiden— 
the last of Desmond’s noble race.” 
The King was sensibly affected by the 
of the Countess—the reverses 
which had brought one so aged, who, 
through the long course of her life, had 
dwelt as a princess in her native Jand, 
to supplieating for a pittance from the 
revennes of the estate she had once 
swayed, touched the better feelings of 
the monarch, and he hastened to as- 
sure her that her request should be 
granted. 

“ Ye may rest content, noble leddy— 
we will charge our ain self with this 
matter; and for this bonny bairn, there 
shall be a dower fitting her state—it 
is. no for a King to remember the fauts 
of the father against a puir lassie— 
and now,” he added, “our consort is 
fsin to welcome to our court ane so 
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celebrated in her day,”—and turning 
to Anne of Denmark, who, seated 
among her ladies at a little distance, 
had shared in the general interest—he 
presented to her the Countess and the 
Lady Geraldine. The Queen receiv- 
ed them with great cuurtesy, seated 
the Countess next herself, and evinced 
every mark of honor and respect— 
while the nobles and ladies of the court 
emulated the royal example. Not in 
the pride of her youth and beauty at 
the court of the fourth Edward, had she 
been more an object of interest and at- 
tention ; and when, after a short stay, 
she pleaded the excuse of her great 
age, and made her parting obeisance, 
James himself conducted her to the 
door of the apartment, and the Lord 
Cecil led her from the presence. 

Royal promises are proverbially un- 
certain in fulfilment; but in this in- 
stance the King was true to his word, 
and an equivalent was immediately 
granted to the Countess for the dower 
she had held from the Earls of Des- 
mond, since the period of her husband's 
death. She continued to receive the 
greatest attention from the court, and 
enjoyed the happiness of beholding the 
Lady Geraldine, her sole remaining 
care in life, moving in the sphere to 
which her birth entitled her—admired 
for her beauty, beloved for her excel- 
lence, and finally the bride of Sir 
Robert Hay, a cadet of an ancient 
house, and near of kin to the magnifi- 
cent favorite of James. 

Soon after this last event, the Coun- 
tess passed from earth. The prophecy 
was fulfilled—her task was done—and 
then did her spirit rest. 

At the seat of the Earl of Kinnoul, 
in Scotland, may yet be seen a por- 
trait of Katharine, Countess of Des- 
mond, as she appeared during her last 
visit to the court of England. 
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THE STAR-GAZER. 
BY C. P. CRANCH. 


Star after star looked glimmering down, 
As in the night he sat alone : 

And in the firmament of mind 
Thought after thought upon him shone. 


An inner sky did sometimes seem 
To show him truths of deepest worth, 
Which custom's daylight long had dimmed, 
Or sense had clouded in their birth. 


And well he knew the world was dark, 
And few would hear what he could tell, 
And fewer still would sit with him 
And watch that sky he loved so well. 


One solitary soul he seemed— 
And yet he knew that all might see 
The orbs that showed to him alone 
The fullness of their majesty. 


He knew that all the silent scorn 
Which now in meekness he must bear, 
Would change to worship when his ear 
No longer was a listener there. 


And when the cold and rugged sod 

Had pressed the brain that toiled for them, 
That on his statue men would hang 

The unavailing diadem. 


All this he felt, and yet his faith 
In uncomplaining silence kept, 

With starry Truth its vigils brave, 
While all his brothers round him slept. 


They slept and would not wake—until 
The distant lights that fixed his gaze 

Came moving on and spread abroad 
The glory of a noontide blaze. 


And then they started from their dreams, 
And slowly oped their leaden eyes, 

And saw the light whose splendors now 
Were darting through the morning skies. 


Then turned and sought for him whose name 
They in their sleep had mocked and cursed,— 
But he had left them long before 
The vision on their souls had burst. 


And underneath the sod he lay, 
Now all bedewed with fruitless tears, 
And they could only deck the tomb 
That told of his neglected years. 
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NEW-OLD ESSAYS OF ADDISON AND STEELE. 


BY W. A. JONES. 


Ir is not an unfrequent occurrence in 
the case of voluminous writers, that a 

rtional moiety of their productions 
hecome after a short period succeeding 
totheir decease, little known: and in 
the progress ofa century or even a still 
briefer space of time, almost obsolete. 
Afier the enthusiasm of party feeling, 
or the excitement of novelty, has grad- 
ually cooled down into a sober appreci- 
ation of real merit, from a previous ex- 
travagant estimate of it—we begin to 
jearn the true secret of excellence, to 
discriminate the peculiar and character- 
istic traits of the author and award him 
the palm, which shall continue fresh 
and green inthe eyes of posterity. Of 
many copious authors, how little is now 
generally read—a few versified trans- 
lations, an ode, some satires, and a prose 
essay or two, with one play, of Dryden : 
only two or three, out of the score of 
volumes that complete the edition of 
Swift. Of Voltaire’s three score, a few 
satirical tales and historical compends : 
some two or three dialogues of Plato: 
the Essays and Advancement, of Bacon : 
the Essay of Locke: a play, here and 
there, of the old Dramatists: an ocea- 
sional sonnet of a writer of a volume of 
sonnets. These are illustrations at 
hand: a very long list might be made 
of the very fertile authors who have 
been popularly known as the writers of 
but one work of pre-eminent ability. 
Bunyan, Defoe and Butler, are striking 
instances. For the gratification of per- 
sonal amusement, or the curious eye of 
the diligent antiquary, we might add a 
copious appendix of this sort, but such 
might not be so generally acceptable, as 
these occasional reflections illustrated 
by fewer examples. 

The writers of the present century, 
this age of authors and books, will in 
all probability experience a very great 
diminution in the extent and character 
oftheir fame with the coming age.— 
Countless volumes of fiction will soon 
be laid on the shelf for ever; whilst 
a class of writers read by few and 
whose names have not yet gone abroad 
into general esteem will, we venture 
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to predict, become classical, not only or 
so much from the capacity of their ge- 
nius, as from its direction to the perma- 
nently classical forms of writing. Ex- 
cept Scott (a vast deal of whose writ- 
ings, it has been confessed by more 
than one even cautious critic, cannot 
last) what novelist will gain in fame, as 
the Critic and Essayist Hazlitt? We 
have had, for more than a century, no 
humorist like Lamb; and Hunt treads 
closely upon the heels of Steele-—Ma- 
ny authors too will become famous in 
spite of their elaborate attempts at 
avoiding fame: the squib, the pamph- 
let, the newspaper editorial, will throw 
in the shade heavy Epics and dull his- 
tories ; a picturesque sketch of manners, 
a fresh and spirited portrait of charac- 
ter, true and genial criticism, specu- 
lations on life and the principles and 
motives of human actions ; these form 
the favorite reading of the best class of 
readers in all ages—and although the 
readers of Addison and Steele may, at 
the present day, comprise a small body, 
still they have admirers, and there are 
also readers and lovers of them who 
have succeeded them in the same form 
of composition. What style or range 
of speculation does it notembrace? It 
is too didactic for the mass of read- 
ers, who, like children or ignorant peo- 
ple, must be entertained the same time 
that they are taught: but for the schol- 
ar and philosopher it is invaluable. 
From the prose lyric, a peetic confes- 
sion, to the loftiest hymn of adoration, 
it is full of varied music ; and personal, 
as it appears in its very essence, it may 
even be made dramatic. 

Myselfa reader and writer of Essays, 
I must confess toa special fondness for 
the very name ; and I have contracted 
a feeling of affectionate interest in and 
for the essayist and critic. As] run 
my eye over the shelves of my small 
collection, I find few books it rests upon 
with such pleasure as upon the essay- 
ists, moral painters and historians of 
mannersand fashions. ‘There are Ba- 
con and Temple, and Clarendon and 
Cowley, with the admirable writers 
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whose names are placed at the head of 
this paper.—There too are Goldsmith 
and Shenstone and Mackenzie.—Nor 
may I omit that trio of masterly essay- 
ists to whom I have previously referred, 
Lamb and Hazlittand Leigh Hant. Of 
the French, I especially cherish Roche- 
foucauld and Labruyere—writers with 
more thinking in their maxims and sen- 
tences, than you find in whole pages of 
weaker writers.—Among quite recent 
instances, Carlyle and Macauley in 
England ; Guizot and Cousin (though 
more scholastic than strictly belongs to 
general essayists) in France; and at 
home, Channing, Emerson and Dewey. 
Indeed, the best writing of the present 
day is to be found in periodical litera- 
ture; though we have lost much in 
pure classicality and in certain traits of 
the essay, that have become merged in 
other forms of writing. Thus, owing 
to the necessity of rapid and copious 
production, inaccuracies are not so rare 
as they should be; and evident marks 
of haste are to be found.—The humor- 
ous painting of the Addisonian school 
has become the property of two or three 
capital novelists. We have nowadays 
no pictures of manners, merely, in es- 
says ; and since Hazlitt, no prose satir- 
ist of decided ability has arisen. The 
Lecturers and Reviewers occupy a 
large portion of the province formerly 
allotted to the Essay. Moral specula- 
tion and criticism; analysis of charac- 
ter, historical painting, satirical descrip- 
tion, the peculiar characteristics of the 
Essay, have, for the most part, passed 
into other hands. Yet a taste for this 
sort of writing is retained by a circle, 
which is rapidly widening, and in con- 
sequence the demand is as evidently in- 
creased for more of literature, of the 
pleasantest kind—for something brief, 
pointed and pithy—something of a prac- 
tical bearing. and yet which is to be con- 
sidered as valuable in a purely literary 
estimate of the matter, 

A kind of Literature is needed for 
the busy man and the gentleman, as 
well as for the recluse scholar, a tone 
of fresh vigor, real knowledge of life, 
wide and original experience is requi- 
site. The authors of this, must be 
men, scholars, and gentlemen. It is 
not by any means the most ambitious 
department of authorship, but, perhaps, 
next to fine poetry, it is the most sta- 
ble ; the staple is life and books: feel- 
ing and passion; without inclining to 
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system or method, it is grave and phi. 
losophical: without descending 4 
farce or burlesque, it admits of 
santry and good-natured ridicule, | 
is not exact or mechanical science, by 
the science of human nature and the 
art of criticism (not of books and gy. 
thors only) of principles, and thy. 
ories, and fashions, and con 
manners. It is strictly histor) 
though it contains little narrative, jp 
it points out the sources of historigg 
truth. It is experimental phi 
though without any settled rules of ay, 
In brief, it is the kind of writing mos 
particularly addressed to all, who while 
they read, think and feel; and not 
those, who read to accumulate ay 
display knowledge. 

Addison and Steele have been mop 
fortunate than most writers of 
zines, not only as they are among the 
best as they are among the earliest, 
Priority is, in fact, as important @ thing 
in Literature, as precedence is 
to be in life. The first writers are 
rally the best : at all events they aw 
freshest and most original. In pointe 
delicate humor, Addison is unsurpassed, 
though his serious writing, which is 
sometimes almost tame, has been equal 
led. Steele is more unique : suchnate 
ralness, so easy and uniform @ style, 
a vein of sentiment so fresh and man 
ly, such charming pleasantry, such ele 
gance of compliment and heartinessat 
the same time, we find in no one other 
essayist. Not a few periodical wt 
ers might be mentioned, more brilliant, 
more ingenious, with greater learning 
and capacity, more profound, more & 
act, yet none who are so delightful a 
Steele is invariably. Happy on ay 
topic, he is perfectly delicious where 
he is most at home, and writes fremhs 
heart. The greater fame of Addism 
has arisen in part from higher prete 
sions and as much from the serious m 
ture of his mora] essays. } 
too, aimed more at being the censor; 
Steele was content with the } 
of sociality, and to be loved than 
admired. Addison was perhaps amore 
cultivated man, yet Steele had witanl 
spirit, that needed slight aids from 
scholarship—yet he would, at the pre 
sent day, be called a scholar. 
had less art and policy than his assoc 
ate, was more open and credulous, 
generous dupe, though deceived by 
no lack of sense, but of stratagem 
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‘eon was author all over; Steele 
was of the man than of the writ- 
et, Both were admirable in their re- 
spective manners—Addison's elegance 
and humor gave an additional beauty 
to the subjects fullest of it, naturally ; 
while Steele's fine sense and airy style 

with easy grace upon the most 
theme. 

Besides the Spectator, Tatler and 
Guardian, Addison was concerned in 
éther periodical publications. He was 
not only the creator of Sir Roger de 
Coverly, the satirist of the beau-monde, 
the elegant sermonizer, the tasteful 
critic; but also, the warm partizan 
and leading political writer. “ The 

er” was a strong whig paper, 

edited and conducted by Addison, who 
furnished all the papers, under that 
title, which are collected into a single 
volume. It consists of fifty-five essays, 
and was commenced in the year ’15, 
celebrated for the first rising in favor 
of the Pretender—and is filled with ar- 
ts in favor of the House of Han- 

over, the Protestant succession, and a 
mmber of elegant artifices (compli- 
ments garnisked with eloquent flattery) 
to bring in the fair portion of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain, to the side 
of the existing government. These 
papers are the best of the series—as a 
imen of the work we make the 
fiiag extracts from it, and which 
are inthe Freeholder’s happiest vein. 
are transcribed from the fourth 

, entitled, “ Reasons why the 
British Ladies should side with the 
Freeholder.” “It is with great satis- 
faction I observe that the women of our 
island, who are the most eminent for 
virtue and good sense, are in the interest 
of the present government. As the 
fair sex very much recommend the 
cause they are engaged in, it would be 
no small misfortune to a sovereign, 
he had all the male part of a 

i on his side, if he did not find 
himself King of the most beautiful 
half of his subjects. Ladies are al- 
ways of great use to the party they 
espouse, and never fail to win over 
numbers to it. 

“Lovers, according to Sir William 
_— a make at best the 

of the sensible men of the 

Bite nation and it has been an un- 
controverted maxim in all ages, that 
though a husband is sometimes a stub- 
sort of a creature, a lover is al- 
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ways at the devotion of his mistress. 
By this means it lies in the power of 
every fine woman to secure at least 
half a dozen able-bodied men to his 
majesty’s service. The female world 
are likewise indispensably necessary in 
the best cause, to manage the contro- 
versial part of them, in which no man 
of tolerable breeding is ever able ‘o re- 
fute them. Arguments out of a pretty 
mouth are unanswerable. There are 
many reasons why the women of Great 
Britain should be on the side of the 
Freeholder, and enemies to the person 
who would bring in arbitrary govern- 
ment and Popery. As there are seve- 
ral of our ladies who amuse themselves 
in the reading of travels, they cannot 
but take notice what uncomfortable 
lives those of their own sex lead where 
passive obedience is professed and prac- 
tised in its utmost perfection. Ih those 
countries the men have no property but 
in their wives, who are the slaves to 
slaves: every married woman being 
subject to a domestic tyrant who re- 
quires from her the same vassalage that 
he pays to his sultan. If the ladies 
would seriously consider the evil con- 
sequences of arbitrary power, they 
would find that it spoils the shape of 
the foot in China, where the barbarous 
politics of the men so diminish the basis 
of the human figure, as to unqualify a 
woman for an evening walk or a coun- 
try dance. In the East Indies, a widow 
who has any regard to her character 
throws herself into the flames of her 
husband’s funeral pile, to show, for- 
sooth, that she is faithful and loyal te 
the memory of her deceased lord. In 
Persia, the daughters of Eve, as they 
call them, are reckoned in the inventory 
of their goods and chattels : and it is 2 
usual thing when a man sells a bale of 
silk, or a drove of camels, to toss half a 
dozen women into the bargain. Through 
all the dominions of the great Turk, a 
woman thinks herself happy if she ean 
but get the twelfth share of a husband, 
and is thought to be of no use in the 
creation, but to keep up a proper num- 
ber of slaves for the Commander of the 
Faithful. I need not set forth the ill- 
usage which the fair ones meet with in 
those despotic governments that lie 
nearer to us. Every one hath heard of 
the several ways of locking up women 
in Spain and Italy ; where, if there is 
any power lodged in any of the sex, it 
is not among the young and the beauti- 
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ful, whom nature seems to have formed 
for it, but among the old and withered 
matrons, known by the frightful names 
of Gouvernantes and Duennas, If any 
should allege the freedoms indulged to 
the French ladies, he must own that 
these are owing to the natural gallantry 
of the people, not to their form of gov- 
ernment, which excludes by its very 
constitution every female from power, 
as naturally unfit to hold the sceptre of 
that kingdom. Women ought in reason 
to be no less averse to Popery than to 
arbitrary power. Some merry authors 
have pretended to demonstrate, that the 
Roman Catholic religion could never 
spread in a nation, where women would 
have more modesty than to expose their 
innocent liberties to a confessor. Others 
of the same turn have assured us, that 
the fine British complexion, which is so 
peculiar to our ladies, would suffer very 
ymouch from a fish diet ; and that a whole 
Lent would give such a sallowness to 
the celebrated leauties of this island as 
would scarce make them distinguish- 
able from those of France. I shall 


only leave to the serious consideration 
of my fair countrywomen, the danger 
any of them might have been in (had 
Popery been our national religion) of 


being forced by their relations to a state 
of perpetual virginity. The most bloom- 
ing toast in the island might have been 
a nun; and many a lady who is now a 
mother of fine children, condemned to 
a condition of life disagreeable to her- 
self, and unprofitable to the world. To 
this I might add the melancholy objects 
they would be daily entertained with, 
of several sightly men delivered over 
to an unavoidable celibacy. Let a 
young lady imagine to herself the brisk 
embroidered officer, who now makes 
love to her with so agreeable an air, 
converted into a monk; or the beau, 
who now addresses himself to her in a 
full-bottomed wig, distinguished by a 
little bald pate covered with a little 
black leather scull-cap. I forbear to 
mention many other objections, which 
the ladies who are no strangers to the 
doctrines of Popery will easily recol- 
lect ; though I do not in the least doubt 
but those | have already suggested will 
be sufficient to persuade my fair readers 
to be zealous in the Protestant cause.” 
We read no such political writing at 
the present day: elegance of style is 
considered as quite a subordinate mat- 
ter, and pleasantry rarely passes from 
@ paragraph into an article. 
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The Lover, of Steele, is ¢ 
with the policy of Passion, and the 
tegy of Love. Itis a work of 
ment, and peculiarly a lady's joy 
The passion of Love in all its muliy 
forms ; the affections of the heart wig, 
all their subtle windings; the Various 
aspects of friendship, are painted 
masterly skill. ‘Tales of real Jif 
characters so natural, as to seem 
living, oceupy a large space, withy 
rich fund of sense and unpretendig 
sincerity of feeling. The purest seni. 
ment, a facile wit, and polished 
are its marked features. The Lovers 
an avowed imitation of the atl 
which is a surety for the style of ity 
author. Like that delightful colle. 
tion, it contains its club and had Ietien 
written to its author, Marmaduke 
tle, gent. Thoroughly acquaintedwih 
city life, and the ways of the town, the 
book is full of good advice of the kind 
most needed in a great city, Itis,be 
sides this, a chart of the shoals an 
quicksands of the tender passion, tht 
should be studied by all youthful gay. 
gators. Beyond this, it has the add 
tional attraction of delightful lusty 
tive matter, incidental to the mainde 
sign. It contains many admirable sug. 
gestions of the highest practical valu, 
and delicate satire, with fine irony m.- 
equalled but in the pages of his biel 
and associate. Of these various fin 
qualities, we shall endeavor to present 
examples, though necessarily brief and 
few. Here is the portrait of a Loe 
Vagabond, as he calls the represents 
tion of a certain class of speculative 
rakes. “ He has the language, thea, 
the tender glance ; he can hang upon 
look, has most exactly the veneration 
of face when he is catched ogling 
one whose pardon he would beg for 
gazing ; he has the exultation at leading 
off a lady to her coach ; can let drop 
an indifferent thing, or call her servanls 
with a loudness, and a certain gay it 
solence rare enough; nay, he will hold 
her hand too fast for a man that leads 
her, and is indifferent to her, and ye 
come to that gripe with such slow de 
grees, that she cannot say he squ 
her hand, but for anything Surther he 
had no inclination.” We wish ¥ 
could find room for certain delicions 
papers, that would be mutilated by mere 
extracts. Such are, the Battle of yes; 
the Lover, containing the tragical his 
tory of Penruddock, with the affecting 
correspondence that passed betwee 
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the husband and his wife ; the story of 
the Venetian Count ; the humorous fa- 
mily picture of the Crabtrees ; the re- 

thoughts on making presents ; the 
secount of the Ladies of consideration ; 
snd of the young student who was so 
artfully taught to speak and act for 
vase and a number of elegant epi- 
sodes. Instead of these ‘we can only 

a ge or so, at random—gene- 

a loting such as Labruyere might 
jave written, from their nicety and re- 
fnement ; and maxims with regard to 

breeding, as judicious as anything 
in Chesterfield, at the same time, that 
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vets have ten-fold the heart in them. 
atler, Women dissemble their passions 
fi better than men, but men suddue their 
le. ions better than women.” 
ten «There are no inclinations in women 
My. which more surprise me than their pas- 
. sons for chalk and china. ‘The first 
bi of these maladies wears out in a little 
ime; but when a woman is visited 
ume ; 





er 





with the second, it generally takes pos- 
session of her for life. China vessels 
are playthings for women of all ages. 
Anold lady of four score shall be as 
busy in cleaning an Indian Mandarin, 
us her great-grand-daughter is in dress- 
ing her baby.” 

“A too great regard for doing what 
you are about with a good grace, de- 
or your capacity for doing it at 









“The best way to do a thing as you 
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The Bedouin, 
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ought, is to do it only because you 
ought.”’ 

“ As for my own part, I always ap- 
prove those who make the most of a 
little understanding, and carry that as 
far as they can, than those who will not 
condescend to be perfect, if I may so 
speak, in the under parts of their char- 
acter.” 

- ugly is a woman's word for 
knavish.” 

“Some silly particle or other, as it 
were to tack the taking leave with the 
rest of the discourse, is a common er- 
ror of young men of good education.” 

“ A good judgment will not only sup- 
ply, but go beyond experience ; for the 
latter is only a knowledge that directs 
us in the dispatch of matters future, 
from the consideration of matters past 
of the same nature ; but the former is 
a perpetual and equal direction in eve- 
rything that can happen, and does not 
follow, but makes the precedent that 
guides the other.” 

The reader will recollect the beauti- 
ful dedication to the Lover, we quoted 
in the article on Literary Physicians ; 
the whole work is of the,same texture, 
and so uniformly attractive as to appear 
more to advantage read continuously, 
than cut up into shreds and patches ; a 
test to be applied only to works of 
standard merit, since most modern writ- 
ers gain by the transcription of their 
most elaborate passages. 
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Waar reck I of all the dull pleasures of town ; 
Of life’s feeble joys, crushed and cramped within walls ; 
Of the Mufti’s weak laws, or the Kadi’s fierce frown ; 
The bazars and the baths, or the base traders’ stalls! 
No, alone in the desert, so boundless and wild, 
The pleasures of freedom the Bedouin finds ; 
Fierce pleasures, and meet for Sahara’s own child, . 
Who roams o’er her sands as uncurbed as their winds. 
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My camels are strong, and my herhies* are fleet ; 
Ever saddled and ready my ‘ Wind drinker’t stands : 

I call him,—he comes, and I vault to the seat, 

And away and away o’er the fierce burning sands! 
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* A kind of dromedary, some of whom are capable of performing nine days’ jour- 
aey in one. 

t Sh’ rubah Er’ rech—literally wind sucker—a term commonly applied to the des- 
ethorse: partly asa metaphor for speed, and partly from their habit, said to be 
Wiversal, of thrusting the tongue out with a peculiar noise when running. 
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The Bedouin. 


With what thrilling delight do my quick pulses beat, 
As like to some wild flying demon in wrath, 

My gallant steed swallows the ground with his feet, 
And swift as a bird, through the air cleaves his path ! 


“Ha! a dark moving object far distant I see ; 
Along the horizon it rushes with speed : 
Come, come, my brave courser, my trust is in thee— 
That ostrich shall honor thy blood and thy breed. 
We near him! We nearhim! Ah, laggard, ’tis vain 
That with rapid feet casting the dusty clouds back, 
In circles wide wheeling, thou scourest the plain, 
For Ayoud, untiring, is close on thy track, 


We nearhim! We near him !—in vain all his speed, 
In vain all his strength, all his wiles, all his art : 
One more spring! one more stride! and the slender jereed 
Is brandished aloft, and flies straight to his heart. 
Stately bird of the desert, thy plumage so bright, 
So soft, and so graceful, and light as the air, 
The markets of Swerah shall fill with delight, 
And in far Kaffer lands wreathe the brows of the fair, 


Why trembles my coursert Why snuffs he the air * 
Why pales the bright sun in the fierceness of noon t 
*Tis the breath of Azrael—prepare, oh! prepare, 
For the poisonous blast of the purple simoon ! 
Down, down in the dust, and hold tightly the breath, 
Till the dark desert demon has fiercely swept past— 
He has gone,—he has gone,—the dread angel of death 
Has flown on the wings of the hot scorching blast. 


To horse now! Tohorse now! Mount, mount, every man! 
Send the word through the tribes with the speed of the light, 
The merchants of Houssa, Tombute, and Soudan, 
With their rich laden camels are heaving in sight. 
Behind the tall sand hills we quietly sit : 
Hush! Hush !—not a whisper,—Now, now we're away ! 
With the blood on our rowels, and foam on the bit, 
With a rush like the Siroc we dash on our prey. 


At the gleam of our spear points the battle is won ; 

The brave who resist are borne earthward and slain ; 
The cowards are scattered like mists by the sun, 

And their bales of rich merchandise cumber the plain. 
There are cottons of Nyffe, and cloths of Bornou, 

The jellib, and haik, the bornouse, and kaftan, 
Rings, anklets, and bracelets from famed Sackatoo, 

And jewels and ingots from golden Soudan. 


Then vhat reck we of all the dull pleasures of town ; 
Of life’s feeble joys, crushed and cramped within walls : 
Of the Mufti’s weak laws, or the Kadi’s fierce frown ; 
The bazars and the baths, or the base traders’ stalls ? 
No, alone in the desert, so boundless and wild, 
The pleasures of freedom the Bedouin finds ; 
Fierce pleasures, and meet for Sahara’s own child, 
Who roams o’er her sands as uncurbed as the winds! 











Pranars there is no subject more freely 
discussed throughout the commercial 
world at this time, than the important 
one of individual freedom of commerce. 
In almost all civilized nations this mat- 
ter is now actively debated, although, 
, in no two countries are the 
exciting causes the same. In England 
the barbarous restrictions imposed by 
the sovereigns succeeding the Con- 
qeror, partly for their own emolument 
and partly to sustain the meretricious 
nee of some branch of industry, 

which arrogated superiority over others, 
pave been gradually giving way to the 
advancement of knowledge, and the 
better understanding among the masses 
of the people of their individual rights. 
The wealth of all nations consists in 
the industry of its inhabitants at large. 
In all branches of industry there is pro- 
fit, and wherever the labor of man is 
employed in producing and manufactur- 
ing, the result is an increase of wealth. 
The general average of the production 
per head will always be about the same 
where all stand upon equal terms and 
enjoy equal rights. The more perfect 
are those rights the greater will be the 
moral energy of the people, and conse- 
quently the results of their labor. Since 
the establishment of the present forms 
of governments in :urope, innumerable 
expedients have been attempted and 
practised by sovereigns and princes to 
raise money to maintain expensive 
courts, and to defray the exorbitant 
expenditure of states. All this must 
be raised by taxes imposed in some 
form upon industry. Now in monar- 
chieal governments where the power is 
seated in the throne, and the prince is 
the fountain of honor and of individual 
aggrandizement, the government must 
necessarily be surrounded by numerous 
cliques and associations, each having a 
separate interest which they endeavor 
to foster at the expense of all the rest 
of the nation. Upon these orders, 
cliques, guilds and associations, rests 
the royal authority, and each of these 
contributes to the stability of the gov- 
ermment precisely in the degree in 
which he receives special privilege, 
monopoly or protection at the expense 
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of the great working classes. A care- 
ful analysis of commercial history 
shows this nature of things to have 
been the basis of the “ protective sys- 
tem” of all the different nations of Eu- 
rope. In Great Britain the fostering 
of all these different interests, particu- 
larly the landed interests, has on many 
occasions given stability to a tottering 
throne, the dynasty of a family, but 
contributed nothing to the advancement 
of the people. We are told that this 
protective system has made England 
great and powerful. In the same sen- 
tence we are informed that protection 
is necessary here to “ protect” free and 
well paid Americans against the “ pau- 
per labor of England. Here isa palpa- 
ble contradiction. If the labor of Eng- 
land is pauper labor, that is, if the 
whole mass of her work people are 
paupers, while England is great, rich 
and powerful, whence are that power, 
wealth and greatnessderived! Clearly 
from the fact that her system of protec- 
tion has drawn all the wealth from the 
laboring masses and concentrated it in 
the hands of the government and the 
nobles. ‘The present premier of Eng- 
land is of enormous wealth, whence 
derived *t from calico printing under 
protective laws. Are the thousands 
that have been employed by him now 
ee than pauper laborers ? 

he tendency of all protection, all 
public debt and all taxation is to en- 
hance the natural concentration of 
wealth into the hands of the few, and 
to leave the masses impoverished. 
When the United States established its 
present form of government, it was on 
the basis of equal rights and personal 
freedom in all matters of religion, poli- 
tics andcommerce. The people them- 
selves were the governing power, and 
from them in their collective capacity, 
must all honors and public emoluments 
emanate ; monopolies and special privi- 
leges in such a state of things could 
have no place, because there was no 
government to support against the peo- 
ple in consideration of grants obtained 
at the expense of the latter. Hence to 


obtain from the people at large their 
assent to be taxed for the benefit of the 




























few, it became necessary to persuade 
them into a belief that it is for their 
benefit to submit to the tax; that to 
pour wealth into the lap of a few cor- 
porate associations of wealthy individu- 
als, was to benefit the whole people. 
For this purpose every means has 
for years been put in requisition by a 
wealthy and active, although small, 
class of citizens, to obtain those privile- 
ges under the deceptive plea of pro- 
moting national independence. On this 
plea, by the most untiring perseverance, 
the level of duties has been pushed up 
from an average of 5a 7% per cent. when 





U. 8. Manufactures. Imports. . 

Woollen, $20,696,999 8,033,127 
Cotton, 46,350,453 O57R,515 
Silk, 119,814 10,162,181 
Flax, 332,205 3,659,184 
Mixed, 6,545,503 a 
‘Tobacco, 5,819,658 861,643 
Machinery, . 10,980,581 wee 
Hardware, &c., . ; 6,451,967 3,135,285 
Cannon—sma!l! arms, 2,654,540 5,100 
Precious Metals, 4,734,960 110,474 
Various “ 9,779,442 ———- 
Granite, &c., » 2,442,950 

Bricks and Lime, 9,736,945 — A 
Hats, Caps, Straw Bonnets, 10,179,845 

Sole Leather, 15,586,258 

Upper “ . 9,445,670 ~~ 
Other Leather, 13,134,403 

Soap and Candles, 5,487,436 419 
Family Goods, DEA ano 

$209,507,009 35,635,928 ° 


Here is a result sufficient to show 
that the country is in nowise depend- 
ent upon foreign nations for anything it 
desires. Its wants are fully provided 
for by the industry of its own citizens. 
The small quantity of goods imported 
into the country in return for the raw 
products sent out of it is barely suffi- 
cient to sustain a healthy competition 
and to impart to our manufactures that 
stimulus which the constant production 
of new patterns, styles, and improve- 
ments produced by the combined skill 
of Europe excites. The idea that by any 
possibility this country is or can be de- 
pendent upon Europe, so as to suffer 
the slightest inconvenience from being 
deprived of any article of manufac- 
tures, is utterly fallacious. The quan- 
tity of woollen, cotton and flaxen goods 
made in families alone, exceeds the 
value of all of similar articles imported. 
These are a description of manufactures 
common to all new countries. The 
families of the agriculturists work up 
their own wool and flax into yarns, and 
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MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE IMPORT OF SIMILAR ARTICLES, pox 
1842, FROM OFFICIAL TABLES. 








[Mareh, 
the country was burdened with a heary 
debt, and was really without manufag, 
tures, to a level of 35 per cent. when the 
debt has been discharged and the coup. 
try not only manufactures nearly al) jt, 
wants, but makes considerable e 

The following is a table of the 
factures of the United States, aceon. 
ing to the census of 1840, and the im. 
ports according to the ‘Treasury tables 
for the year 1842, which was the year 
of the lowest tariff, the compromige 
rate of 20 per cent. being in operatigg 
in the last two months. 


U.S. Manufactures. Import, 


Distilled Liquors, $10,350,656 6 366, 
Fermented 4,653,556 106,488 
Gunpowder, 1,077,341 4 
Drugs, Paints, &c., 4,151,899 76,081 
Turpentine, &c., 660,227 =e 
Glass, 2,800,208 55 
Earthenware, 1,104,235 1,557,981 
Sugar, 7,250,700 6,500,503 
Chocolate, . 79,900 765 
Confectionery, 1,143,985 —_—— 
Paper, 6,153,002 45,067 
Cordage, ‘ a 4,078,306 86,098 
Musical Instruments, O23,824 — 
Carriages and Wagons, 10,291 887 —aeneent 
Fiour, . , 5 37,022,810 —— 
Other Produce of Milis, 76,545,246 —_ 
| Ships built, 7.4016,004 ——ee 
Furniture, : . 7,555,405 254.406 
All other Manufactures, 34,775,353 16,790.17 





Aggregate Value, $427,774,923 62,505.00 
this for the most part is made into 
clothes by some weaver, who combines 
that with some other business, on 
shares, that is, he produces from the 
raw materials furnished him by his 
neighbors, a certain quantity of eloth 
of which he receives a portion for his 
labor. This is a primitive system of 
manufactures, which is beyond compe 
tition of any kind. With the general 
advancement of the surrounding coun- 
try a regular improvement takes place 
in the quality of the cloth made and im 
the manner of receiving payment; @ 
surplus is soon found on the hands of 
the manufacturer beyond his own wants 
which he can sell to advantage. He 
then extends his establishment and im- 
proves in his art with the prosperity, 
wealth and luxury of his section. This 


has been the system on which all the 
real manufacturers of the country have 
come into being, and it is the only man- 
ner in which they can be permanently 
Success will be the —_ 
Q 


successful. 
table result of individual industry. 
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the midst of this state of affairs, when 
the country was advancing to wealth 
ith rapid strides under low taxes and 
personal freedom, a few wealthy indi- 
yiduals thinking to make large profits 
from the industry of others, procured 
‘ tions from the several State 
islatures, for joint stock companies. 
They then built marble palaces, filled 
them with expensive machinery, em- 
ed foreign artisans, and reposed in 
their parlors awaiting the result. At 
the close of the year, under all this ex- 
nse, it was found that the cloths pro- 
duced were very little better than those 
made in the farmers’ families, although 
they cost double the money. The home- 
made goods on the one hand, and the 
imported goods on the other, drove the 
costly but coarse goods of the corpora- 
tions out of the market. ‘They dare not 
complain of the home opposition, but are 
clamorous for protection against for- 
eigners. 

nthe early stages of English manu- 
factures it was supposed that the indus- 
iry of the towns was injured by the 
rival industry of the surrounding coun- 
try, and absurd laws were enacted for 
the “ protection ” of those who inhabit- 
ed boroughs or towns, at the expense 
of those who lived in the country. 
Thus, in 1534, the city of Worcester, 
and the towns of Evesham, Droit- 
wich, Kidderminster, and Bromsgrove, 
petitioned parliament to the effect that 
the inhabitants of the said cities were 
mostly employed in the manufacture of 
woollen cloths, and that within a few 
years, “divers persons, dwelling in 
hamlets, thorps, and villages, make 
all manner of cloths, and exercise 
weaving, feeling and shearing, within 
their houses, to the great depopu- 
lation of said towns.”’ For these co- 
gent reasons, the wise parliament en- 
acted, 25, Henry VIII., that “no person 
within Worcestershire, shall make any 
cloth, but the proper inhabitants of 
said towns and city, excepting the 
persons who make cloths solely for 
their own and family’s wearing.” 

The town of Bretford, Dorsetshire, ob- 
tained a similar grant relative to rope- 
making, with the addition of compelling 

| hemp-growers in the county to sell 
the said material only in that town. 

The earlier records of British law 
are filled with similar restrictions up- 
on personal liberty to the many, and 
grants of exclusive privileges to the 
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few, at the same time nearly all the 
commercial treaties entered into were 
entirely on free trade principles. In 
1372, a treaty between England and the 
Duke of Bretagne, provides for reci- 
procal freedom of intercourse, upon 
land and water, and free trade in all 
parts of both countries. Nearly the 
same words ran through all the treaties 
with other nations. The external and 
oceasional freedom of trade in some 
degree compensated for internal re- 
strictions. Gradually, however, the 
internal] restrictions were relaxed, the 
principles of trade became better un- 
derstood, and with the advancing ge- 
neral liberties of the subject, direct 
taxes became less easily collected. 
The wants and subtleties of princes 
then suggested the exaction of taxes 
from goods brought into the country. 
Whatever restrictions are imposed 
upon the mass of the people who are 
the consumers of goods, injure their 
general welfare, and diminish their 
abilities to buy goods. The trade of 
the manufacturers then suffers decay in 
consequence of a lessened demand, 
but they attribute it to the too great 
supply by means of competition ; they 
therefore immediately seek further re- 
striction, and further injury to the 
business of the consumers. It is very 
evident that in so far as the means and 
general wealth of the consumers of 
certain articles increase, will the de- 
mand for those articles increase. This 
demand will effect a rise in the value 
of the articles, and be the best possi- 
ble encouragement to those engaged in 
their production. Now in the United 
States a vast majority of the people 
are engaged in agricultural employ- 
ments. ‘The surplus products, after 
supporting themselves and families, con- 
stitute their wealth. The more ex- 
tended is the market and the greater 
the demand for that surplus, the higher 
will be its money value, and conse- 
quently the means of the producers to 
purchase West India produce and 
manufactured goods. The chief pro- 
ducts of the United States being agri- 
cultural, the quantity of goods either 
domestic or imported, which they car 
consume, depends altogether upon the 
foreign market for their surplus. Itis 
a great mistake to suppose that the 
consumption of food ina country can 
be increased by a change in the occu- 
pation of its inhabitants. If 100 per- 
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sons are engaged in commerce, it is 
fair to assume that they have enough 
to eat. If they quit commerce for 
manufactures, they can consume no 
more food, because there are physical 
difficulties in the way. If the profit 
of the manufacturer increases from 
1,000 to 10,000 dollars per annum, he 
will not consume any more food. On 
the other hand, if the profits of the farmer 
increase in the same ratio, his own will 
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and tastes will be the only Limit to hg 
consumption of manufactures, 
same causes which in England di 
trade, cause its improvement jp the 
United States, and the reason ig 

in the different employments of thy 
people. In order to observe this, 
will take the employments of familie, 
in Great Britain at three periods, as 
follows :— 


OCCUPATION OF FAMILIES IN GREAT BRITAIN AT THREE PERIODS. 


Agriculture. Trade and Manufactures. 
1,129,049 
1,950,239 
1,436,874 


1811 
1821 
1831 


895,998 
978,656 
961,134 


The decrease in the numbers em- 
ployed in agriculture was from 35 per 
cent to 28 per cent, which shows that 
less persons were employed in produc- 
ing food in 1831, in proportion to the 
whole population, than in either of the 
previous years. This developes the fact, 
that the consumption of food in Eng- 
land is rapidly outgrowing the produe- 
tion. The land and people employed in 
the culture of food can no longer sup- 
ply the demand, and their monopoly 
must soon cease of itself. Now of the 
whole number employed in agriculture, 
355,890 only were occupiers; the 
others were employed at wages, and 
had no interest in the price of food. 


All others. 
518,868 
612,488 

1,018,168 


Total. 
2,544,215 
2,941,381 
3,414,175 


Now the remaining 2,443,941 families 
were obliged by law to buy their food 
of the 355,890 occupiers. A 

to the usual estimates, these 
consumed 115,265,968 bushels of wheat 
per annum, which ranged in price from 
$1 40 to $2 40 per bushel, making y 
difference of over $115,000,000 per 
annum, which these people could spare 
from their earnings for the purchase of 
manufactured goods. Hence the wel 
known fact, that when food rises jg 
England trade declines. In the United 
States there are no full returns priortp 
1840, showing the occupations of the 
people. By those returns the employ- 
ments are divided as follows :— 


OCCUPATION OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, WITH THE VALUE OF THEIR PRO 
DUCTS; ALSO, THE COMPARATIVE CENTESIMAL PROPORTION OF EACH EMPLOYMENT 
TO THE WHOLE IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES, 


United States. 


Number of People. 


Agriculture 
Trades and Manufactures.... 
All others 


3,719,951 
791,749 


4,733,609 


This at a glance displays the facts, 
both that the interests of the United 
States and of England are diametrical- 
ly opposite, and that agriculture is the 
great and absorbing interest of this 
country, while it has become the minor 
interest in Great Britain. Hence, if 
in England dear bread, caused by the 
exclusion of that of foreign production, 
ruins trade, the contrary must be and is 
true in the United States ; viz., cheap 
bread, caused by confining the large 
surplus to this country, ruins trade and 
discourages manufactures. Now for 
¢wo countries situated as the United 


Centesimal Proportion. 
England. U. State. 


28-2 RG 
42-0 1686 
29-8 4-60 


100-00 


Value of Products. 
671,222,657 
239,836,224 
135,076,055 


1,046,134,936 100-0 
States and England obviously are, the 
true remedy is to equalize the matter 
by free trade, viz., by admitting Amen- 
can wheat into England. The priveol 
food is then somewhat diminished, andel- 
evated in the United States. Those that 
produce the bread and sell it here have 
more means to buy goods, and those 
who buy both goods and bread in Eng- 
land, obtaining more of the latter for 
less money, have more cash to 
priate for the former. The reward of 
industry becomes equalized, and all ad- 
vance in prosperity together. 

are the means by which manufactures 
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are really encouraged, because in both 
eases the means of the consumers are 
increased, and consequently the demand 
enhanced. Now in both countries there 
are a set of people who oppose the at- 
tainment of this desirable object by 
means of the unrestricted movement of 
the people, because in England an ex- 
jve government and a splendid 
aristocracy can exist only on the bread 
ly. In this country, the advo- 

eates of a splendid central government 
have pursued the same policy, and they 
pretend to encourage manufactures by 
decreasing the supply that is, by dis- 
eouraging industry. The debt of Great 
Britain, and its apparent power, are 
supported only by the most burden- 
some taxes, direct and indirect, assist- 
ed by the operation of the paper sys- 
tem. The paper currency of England, 
including exchequer bills, is about 
£60,000,000, and the general revenue 
about £50,000,000. Now the collec- 
tion of the revenue always depends 
upon the amount of the currency in 
activity. When by the depletion of 
coin, by reason of a foreign demand, 
the level of prices is low, the customs 
become unproductive, because they are 
relatively too high, and the revenue is 
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the last few years, and has led to the 
imposition of the income-tax. In this 
country we find the same advocates for 
high taxes also the advocates for a Na- 
tional Bank and a paper currency, be- 
cause such an instrument is necessary 
to make high taxes available. Hence 
it is that with a pretended anxiety for 
the development of manufactures, they 
impose 35 per cent. duties on imports, 
and then clamor for the antagonist 
principle of a National Bank, because 
by that assistance alone can the tax be 
realized. The operation of the two 
together will put an enormous revenue 
into the Federal treasury. 

If called upon to explain by what 
means the high duties are to bene- 
fit the planter, the ready answer is that 
the increase of manufactures will in- 
crease the home consumption of agri- 
cultural produce. This policy has now 
been tried 24 years, and it is time that 
if the theory is true, some such result 
should become manifest. The tariffs of 
1816—24—26-28-32 were all to encour- 
age manufactures and improve “ the 
home market.” The census of 1820 
gave the number of persons employed 
in agriculture, commerce and manufac- 
tures. Comparing them with the returns 
of 1840, we have the following result. 








deficient. This has been the case for 
Centennial proportion. 
Persons employed in 1820. 1840. 1820. 1840 
Agriculture........ 2,070,646 ....... SIRI ns cane cee Ss aoa nae 80.4 
Gemmerce. ......0. TE acs 0:04 ave DE as 5 0:6 eee ona | 2°5 
Manufactures ...... ee Fas derhe tees TBF s 9 od asted 17.1 
2,492,645 4,629,307 100-0 100.00 


The inerease of people in these pur- 
suits was 2,145,662, of whom 1,649,305 
or near 80 per cent. were of agri- 
cultural employments. Those engag- 
edincommerce declined in the propor- 
tion of one-half per cent. to the whole 
number employed. Ifthis was the re- 
sult of one-fifth of a century of restric- 
tion and tribute to manufactures, it 
clearly demonstrates that the theory of 
settling the country by importing manu- 


Imports, from 1821 to 1841,........ 


Gross duties “ “ 


Now in the above table we find that 
the number of people employed in man- 
ufactures increased 100 per cent. ; 
therefore it may be estimated that their 
products increased in the same propor- 
tion. Consequently, if in 1840 the im- 





facturers through the temptation of a 
tribute paid to them by the whole peo- 
ple is fallacious. Now it is easy to es- 
timate how much this system has cost 
the country. In the table above given, 
it appears that the imports of goods 
were about 17 per cent. of the same 
articles manufactured. Now for the 
20 years from 1821 to 1841, the imports 
into the U. States and the gross duties 
paid were as follows. 


Rs era $2,214,258,719 


ceuwouts Liab eeeeen 536,346,166 


ports were 17 per cent. of the manu- 
factures ; in 1820 they were 33 per 
cent. of the manufactures. We will 
therefore take the medium 25 per cent. 
for the whole period. 

If then $2,214,258,719 was 25 per. 
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cent. of the manufactures, the whole 
amount was $8,857,034,786. The 
gross duties average in all that time, 
24°21 per cent. On the principle, that 
duties on the foreign article raised 
the price of the domestic one to the 
consumer to its full extent, then the 
people have paid the manufacturers 
tribute to the amount of $2,144,288,143. 
Allowing that they increase the price 
only one-half, then have the farmers 
paid the manufacturers tribute, $1,072,- 
144,071, or the gross value of the 
whole manufactures for four years. 
This is the practical result of unequal 
laws. And their effect is apparent in 
the bankruptcy and poverty of the agri- 
cultural States as compared with the 
enormous wealth of New England. 
This has been, however, but a part of 
the burden borne by the agricultural 
classes of the U. States. It is what 
they have paid directly, in the enhanc- 
ed cost of their purchases, into the 
pockets of the manufacturers. ‘The di- 
minished import of goods has decreased 
the demand for their own products and 
thereby lessened their relative money 
value. From this cause the agricultur- 
ists have suffered as much as from 
the other. 

This operation of the tariff is the 
same as many of the old English laws, 
such as the one referred to above rela- 
tive to the rope-makers of Dorsetshire, 
and the prohibition of the export of 
wool, in order that manufacturers might 
be encouraged at the expense of the 
growers of the raw material. These 





Agriculture. Commerce. 
EDs bs ess Sy Pe ee eee 18,344... 
1840...... BORED oe csnccvvess 12,154.. 
Increase 34,872 Decrease 6,190 


The increase in agricultural employ- 
ments has been less than the natural 
income of the whole population even in 
those states where the aggregate popu- 
lation has been comparatively stationa- 
ry. Commerce has declined thirty- 
three and a half per cent; while 
those employed in corporate manufac- 
tures have increased one hundred and 
forty per cent. The increasing pover- 
ty of the farmers drives their youth to 
the factories, and they are daily losing 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE PEOPLE IN MASSACHU 
WITH THE GROSS POPULATION IN 1820 anpd 1840, 








are the general principles by which ong 
class of people is enriched at the ex, 
pense of the others. The condition of 
the agricultural interests of the New 
rngland States now, as compared with 
its manufacturing interests, is an jp. 
stance of the effect of the operation of 
these general principles. The contin. 
ued and rapid settlement of the 
west bringing its rich and prolific funds 
into cultivation, has poured a constant. 
ly increasing flood of produce th 
the Erie Canal into the bosom of New 
England, while the foreign trade hag 
heen stationary or declining. The ag. 
cumulation of this produce in England 
has reduced the price below that af 
which the comparatively sterile soil of 
New England can be made to yield it, 
Hence the western supplies have sup. 
planted those of the growth of New 
England in feeding the manufacturers, 
The latter are constantly growing rieh, 
while the former are unable to s 
under the mortgages of their farms, 
With the increasing poverty of the ag. 
riculturists, they are obliged to seek 
employment of the manufacturers, The 
supply of labor thus increases, and its 
money value of course declines, afford- 
ing the corporations an additional 
source of profit whereby to swell their 
enormous dividends. 

We may now take a table of the 
progress of employment in three prinei- 
pal manufacturing States, according to 
the returns of 1820 and 1840, as fol- 
lows : 






SETTS, RHODE ISLAND, AND CONNECTICUT, 





Manufactures. Total Pop. 
jade <5 ce Gent 57,096........881,548 
ae ua ede 134,379...... 1,156,507 

77,283 274,959 






their independence in their increasing 
dependence upon corporate wealth. 
The condition of Lancashire with its 
starving operatives and lordly employ- 
ers must soon and inevitably be that of 
New England. Unless its agricultural 
and commercial interests are sustained 
by throwing open the foreign markets 
to western produce, and by so doing 
raising the money value of the whole 
production relatively to that of manu- 
facturing labor, and giving to the ship- 
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‘ng interests a portion of those profits 

now exclusively enjoyed by corporate 
turers. 

oo prejudices have also endea- 
vored to be excited against foreign 
trade, under the pretence that all im- 

rted goods are paid for in money, 
and that the abstraction of that money 
reduces prices. ‘This fallacious propo- 
sition is of the oldest date, and was 

nerally credited before reason and 
reflection dispelled the clouds which 
hung over the operations of commerce. 

On May day, 1518, during the reign 
of Henry VIIL., there was a general 
jpsurrection of the London artizans, 
directed against foreigners. John Lin- 
cola, the leader, on his arrest, stated for 


reason that, 


« There are such numbers of foreigners 
employed as artificiers, that the English 

no work, and they work cheaper than 
the English can. That the English mer- 
chants had little to do, by reason the 
merchant strangers bring in silks, cloths 
of gold, wine, iron, §c., and that no man 
almost buyeth of an Englishman.” 


The modern complaints are as fol- 
lows, originated in the highest author- 
ity of protectionists, and reiterated in 
all sections of the country : 


“We have bought far too much of for- 
eign nations. During the last ten years 
we have imported $111,000,000 of sills, 
wines, and iron. Paid in fact, for things 
which we should have supplied ourselves, 
or have dispensed with altogether.” 


Would not the indifferent observer 
have supposed that the sage econo- 
mists of the present day had taken the 
London apprentice of 1518, as their 
guide and instructor? In the year 
1497, a great trade existed between 
England, and Venice, and Florence. 
England imported spices, groceries, 
wine, &c., and gave in return wool, 
cloth, and tin, and some money. This 
excited the ire of some patriotic pro- 
tectionists of that day, for we find one 
of them, like those of our own times, 
indulging in poetry, and stating as fol- 
lows of the Venetians. 


“ Thei bere the gold out of this Jond 

And sowketh the thrifte out of our hond 

As the waspe sowketh honey out of 
the be.” 
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This admirable sentiment is now 
daily advanced here against the “ out- 
side barbarians,” the language being 
a little altered. The worthy and saga- 
cious poet of the fifteenth century 
would have been horror-struck could 
he have supposed that long after Vene- 
tian commerce should have passed into 
the hands of the Portuguese and per- 
ished, England should have exported in 
one year to buy corn, more gold than 
there then was in the whole country, 
Yet after a lapse of four hundred years, 
with all the experience their fluctua- 
tions and changes have afforded, we find 
the same clamor reiterated by would- 
be republicans, in legislative halls and 
in daily prints. The intelligent of all 
climes have long since discovered that 
trade between nations is always one of 
barter, an interchange of industrial pro- 
ducts, the value of which is arrived at 
by the relative values which they bear 
to a common product, gold and silver. 
Where gold and silver are more abund- 
ant in one country than in another, the 
fact evinces itself by the increased 
price of all articles, especially of those 
of which the supply is the smallest, 
which will always be the peculiar pro- 
ducts of some other country. But in- 
creased prices will induce the influx of 
those articles until the surplus coin is 
taken away and the supply of specie in 
all countries becomes equalized. The 
exclusive barter trade is there renewed, 
and that country which from physical 
and other causes produces a certain 
article in great abundance will be an 
exporter of that article to some other 
country in exchange for articles simi- 
larly situated there. For instance, 
cotton is produced in the United States 
of a quality and of an abundance with 
which no other country can compete. 
The cheapness of iron, coal, and labor, 
and the great wealth of the higher 
classes of England enable her to manu- 
facture that cotton to better advantage 
than any other nation. Consequently 
the bulk of the cotton goes to England. 
Although cotton could be made to grow 
in England, it would be absurd to ex- 
clude it until her hot-houses had brought 
forth sufficient for her wants. Equally 
absurd would it be for this country to 
refuse to sell it to England until they 
had acquired wealth, population and 
markets sufficient to work up and sell 
the whole crop here. It is by dividing 
the labor, that both conntries are 
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growing rich. In the article of cotton, 
this is very plain. Equally true is it 
of the Western products. Yet, by re- 
fusing to take from England what she 
has to give, we virtually refuse to sell 
our farm produce which she can do 
without, because she can get it else- 
where. If the U. States insist upon 
being paid in coin only, then they must 
sell for a great deal less price than 
they could otherwise obtain: that is, 
they will be obliged to give a great 
quantity of labor for a little money, 
which can be done only at a loss. 

The increase of manufactures under 
the operation of protective laws, is by 
creating a profit in a particular business 
beyond what could be earned in any 
other employment. A _ reduction of 
prices in the things manufactured can 
be wrought out by such a process only 
by ruining those who embark in the 
employment. It is very evident, if a 
law holds out great temptations to 
individuals to embark in a business, 
that many will engage in it, and the 
mutual competition ruin each other, 
and for the moment reduce the price 
of the article made. ‘This reduction 


will be only temporary, because no man 
ean long work at a loss, and although 


for a short time consumers of that ar- 
ticle obtain it as low as they could 
import it, yet the country will have 
sustained a positive loss from the mis- 
application of its capital, which consists 
in the labor of its citizens. That any 
permanent, or even temporary reduc- 
tion in the prices of articles generally 
ean be effected by imposing taxes upon 
them, cannot for a moment be sustain- 
ed. It is a favorite theory with some, 
that if a duty is imposed upon a certain 
article, the increase in its price will 
diminish its consumption, and the less- 
ened demand so induced, will cause its 
price to fall in the country of produc- 
tion, and by so doing allow the con- 
sumer to purchase as cheap as ever. 
The fallacy of this position consists in 
the fact, that the argument defeats it- 
self. If, through a fall of price abroad, 
there is no increased cost here, there is 
consequently no cause for diminished 
consumption. If the first effect is to 
diminish the foreign price, then other 
nations will obtain it also cheaper, and 
by increasing their consumption en- 
hance the general price to the Ameri- 
ean consumer as well. For instance, 
Cuba exported in one year 237,630,350 
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Ibs. of sugar; of this, 70,286,987 hy 
were sent to the United States, 
effect of the present duty of 2) 

per lb., or 100 per cent. would be, ac. 
cording to the theory, to induce the 
Cubans to give us the sugar gratis, 
They will, however, not be so liberal, 
If the imports of sugar from Cub, 
should, however, be reduced to 

000 lbs., then the surplus remaining in 
the island might reduce the price te9 
cents, or 20 per cent. Then that re. 
duced price will cause increased pur. 
chase for the Hanse towns, Holland 
and other countries which buy of f 
until the price is restored, and the only 
results have been, that the Americay 
people have not only ruthlessly been 
deprived of the enjoyment of 20,000,009 
lbs. of sugar, but their industry has 
been discouraged by the loss of the gale 
of our own products to an equivalent 
amount, the Cubans being driven to 
trade with other nations. The effect 
upon the revenue will be the same as 
if the 70,000,000 lbs. paid 12 cents per 
lb., instead of the 50,000,000 Ibs, 24 
cents, and the shipping will have lost 
the freight of 20,000 tons of sugar, and 
of the domestic produce which would 
have gone abroad in payment, and the 
only result would be that one class of 
planters get a little higher price for 
their produce, although by the protec- 
tive theory they would obtain no higher 
price. 

That the imposition of burdens upon 
industry increases its productive powers, 
and therefore lessens the price relatively 
to gold and silver, is a palpable absurd- 
ity. Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly 
true, that from 1816, since when peace 
throughout the world has been pre- 
served, most of the nations of Europe, 
with the exception of England, have 
been increasing their duties and im 
sitions upon trade, at the same time 
the price of commodities throughout the 
world has been constantly falling. This 
has not been, however, in consequence 
of the high duties, but in spite of them, 
and the necessary result of the cessa- 
tion of war, and the return of classes 
of citizens to productive employments. 
The quantities produced have exceeded 
the relative production of the precious 
metal, consequently the same quantity 
of goods and merchandise is expr 
by a less amount of money. This pro- 
cess is singularly apparent in the ex- 
ports of Great Britain. The accounts 
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1844.) 
rendered in an official value 


during the reign of Charles IL., 
jn an actual or declared value. 


The former, therefore, is expressive of 
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quantities rather than values, while the 
latter evinces the true money value of 
each shipment. The comparison of 
these two returns is as follows :— 


EXPORTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN, SHOWING THE AVERAGE AMOUNT IN EACH FIVE 
YEARS, IN OFFICIAL AND DECLARED VALUES. 


Official Value. Declared Value. Excess Offi. Value. Dec. in Val. 

Tr cent. 
JRIG DZ. vce eee eeeee £ 39,939,719. .....38,372,963...... 1,566,756.... 3.92 
[8IB—27. «ee ee ener - 46,578,191...... 36,289,958. .....10,288,233...... 22.10 
1828—32. ctu kawes 69.0 68 59,172,398. ..... 36,908,388. .... - 22,264,010. .....33.62 
1838-—B7..- +00 eee eee - 79,131,519. .... - 45,437,523. .....33,693,996...... 42.57 
ep eeee 106,906,856. .....49,680,969......57,225,887......53.52 


From the commencement of the 
nt century down to the close of 

the war in 1816, the declared value of 
British exports at the high prices quot- 
ed in the depreciated currency of the 
Bank, exceeded the official values. Af- 
ter the war prices fell, and atthe time 
specie payments were restored in 
1820, both the official and declared 
yalues were equal. From that mo- 
ment to the present part passu with 
the extension of manufactories through- 
out the world, and the increase of po- 
pulation in England, making her year- 





1827. 


1829. 











ly more dependent on foreign nations 
for bread, and, thereby, reducing the 
amount of paper currency she can 
keep afloat, have prices been falling. 
The tariffs of the United States and 
other countries did not produce this 
fall; on the other hand, they retarded 
it, by checking production in the coun- 
tries which adopted the system, and 
consequently diminished the supply of 
goods. ‘This same feature of a de- 
cline in values, can be seen in each 
leading article of British export for 
several periods, as follows :— 








1831. 1833. 1836. 1341. 


Brass Goods, cwts. 147,222 163,241 181,931 192,947 204,837 27,247 
£ 786.955 812,366 803,124 884,149 1,072,344 1,523,744 
Coals, tons. 368,679 371,271 510,831 634,448 916,868 1,848,294 
£ 153,387 147,309 199,760 231,344 332,861 675,287 
Cotton Goods, yds. 365,492,804 402,517,106 421,385,303 493,352,096 637,667,627 751,125,624 
£ 12,948,035 12,516,247 12,163,513 12,451,060 17,183,167 14,985,810 
Cotton Yarn, Ibs. 44,878,774 61,441,251 63,821,440 70,626,161 88,819,066 123,226,519 
£ 3545528 3,976,874 3,975,019 4,704,024 6,120.366 7,266,968 
Hardware, ewts. 249,142 260,899 336,194 329,955 421,442 353,348 
£ 1,394,881 1,390,551 1,622,429 1,466422  2271,313 1,623,961 
Iron and Steel, tons. 92.313 108,275 124,312 162,815 192,352 360,875 
£ 1,215,561 1,162,931 1,123,372 1,405,035 2342674 2877,278 
Linen, yds. 55,032,189 57,608,372 69,233,892 63,232,509 82,088,760 90,321,761 
£ 2,057,351 1,953,607 2400043 2,097,273 3,238,031 3,200,467 
Woollens, pieces. 1,851,946 1,773,060 1,997,368 2384122 2994566  2291,970 
£ 4,565,370 4,056,266 4,580,902 5,533,936  6647,392 4,821,823 





This table gives the same general 
results. ‘The quantities exported have 
inereased immensely, while the money 
value has remained nearly stationary. 
The greatest difference is seen in cot- 
tonmanufactures, and in iron and steel ; 
the average of the latter in 1827, was, 
it appears, £13 per ton, and in 1841, 
less than £8, the laborers giving 62 
tons more in the 100 than they did in 
1827. The American tariff was surely 
not the cause of this great decline in 
the money value of British labor ; yet 
there are not wanting those who point 
to the fact of a reduction in prices, as 
4 consequence of a tax imposed upon 
the consumer here. The two principal 
arguments which are used in favor of 
restrictions upon commercial freedom, 








are that they build up a home market 
for produce here, and that they throw the 
burthen of the tax upon foreign coun- 
tries. Wehave endeavored to show 
that the reverse is the case. The en- 
deavor to change the natural business 
of the country has no other effect than 
to retard its advancement : and the im- 
position of taxes injures none but the 
consumers of the taxed article. Where 
two countries trade together, and one 
with selfish views imposes restrictions 
as to which ports shall be opened to the 
foreign vessels, and throws obstructions 
in the way of commerce, while the 
other opens its ports freely to trade ; 
the latter will, contrary to the usual 
notions, infallibly absorb the whole 
trade. As an instance of this, we may 
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are open to British vessels, . 
few colonial ports only are open to those 
of the United States. The result of 
this has been as follows :— 


appeal to the progress of commerce 
between this country and the British 
colonies. Under the proclamation of 
1830 ; all the ports of the United States 


IMPORTS FROM BRITISH COLONIES TO THE UNITED STATES, AND EXPORTS FROM Thr 
¢ UNITED STATES TO THE COLONIES. 

IMPORTS. 
Foreign Vessels. 
238,782 
805,791 
753,149 
896,051 
1,374,996 
1,519,637 
1,237,614 
1,041,875 
1,063,396 
932,389 

905,282 


EXPORTS. 
Am. Vessels. Foreign Vessels, 
3,026,495 69,274 
* 4,965,665 1,808,055 
4,363,929 1,460,169 
5,283,090 1,464,839 
4,069,991 1,229,902 
4,386,041 1,345,441 
4,546,718 322,873 
5,709,209 » 732,367 
7,836,929 2,284,952 
£874,881 2,818,525 


7,473,194 2,865,830 


Total. 
2,055,122 
5,026,460 
5,392,365 
4,653,389 
7,256,173 
7,402,804 
4,189,402 
5,645,763 
5,383,222 
4,436,843 
4,408,794 


Am. Vessels. 
7929. «C«w:Ss«d3: 816,340 
1833. . 4,220,669 
18séM . C.:«S«4,639,216 
1835 . . 3,757,338 
1836. . 5,881,177 
3837. . 5,883,166 
yege . . 2,951,788 
1839 . . 4,603,888 
2340 . . 4,319,826 
1841. . 3,504,454 
ye42 . . (3,503,512 


1 
1 
> 
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The sales of American produce to 
the colonies have increased more than 
300 per cent., mostly in American ves- 
sels, under this “one sided” arrange- 
ment, as it has been called. The rea- 
son is, that in American ports there is 
less difficulty in buving and shipping 
from the proper point, than in the colo- 
nial ports. The restrictions in the 
latter were imposed by the English 
government, under the notion that it 
would favor their interest at the ex- 

ense of the Americans. The result 
1s, that they have fallen into their own 
snare. The United States vessels have 
taken most of the trade, because, al- 
though sufficiently taxed under the 
present tariff, they enjoyed comparative 
freedom under the descending scale of 
the compromise act, from 1834 to 1842. 
There is now due from the colonies to 
the United States, an annual balance 
of near $7,000,000, which is discharged 
by bills on London, drawn against colo- 
nial produce shipped thither. The de- 
lusion which induces governments to re- 
strict and oppress their own citizens in 
order to injure those of another country, 
is passing away, and the time will come 
when the competition will be not to 
what extent restriction shall be pushed, 
but to gain an advantage over other 
nations by removing restraints at home. 


In this view, it is of the highest jm. 
portance that in raising a revenue fg 
the support of the government, th 
amount should be governed by the 
strictest economy in its expendi 
and levied at the smallest per cent 
upon the whole imports. The present 
wants of the federal government are 
about $20,000,000. The policy is and 
has been to raise this sum by the 
highest tax, in order to extract it from 
the smallest amount of imports ; there. 
by to diminish the external trade and 
commerce of the country under the 
fallacious hope of improving the wealth 
and importance of the nation through 
the. increase of manufactures, at the 
expense of the majority. It is not se. 
riously questioned (though we are far 
from thinking it not questionable) that 
the expenses of the government are 
best raised from indirect taxes, or du- 
ties upon imports, because they are so 
raised with the least direct expense, 
and are less vexatious to the people; 
they are, however, on that account not 
the less taxes upon the people, and 
should be as light as possible, and so 
Jevied as to obstruct trade in the small- 
est degree. We may look back forthe 
last ten years at the amount of imported 
goods and the gross duties levied. 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, WITH THE GROSS DUTIES LEVIED, AND 
THE EXPORTS, FOR TEN YEARS. 


Paying duty. 
58,128,152 
71,955,249 
97,923,554 
71,739,186 
52,857,399 
85,690.340 
49,945,315 
61,926,446 
69,534,601 
48,789,934 


Free of duty. 
68,393. 180 
77,940,493 
92,056,481 
69,250,031 
60,860,005 
76.401, 792 
57.196,204 
66,019,731 
30,627,486 
40,470,961 


Exports. 
104,326.973 
121,693,577 
128,663,050 
117,419,376 
108,486,616 
121,078.416 


Gross duties. 
18,960,705 
25.890,716 
30,818,327 
18,134,131 
19,702,821 
15. 104,790 
19,919,492 
16,622,746 
16,719,952 


Total imports. 
126.521.332 
149,895,742 
139,980,035 
140,989,217 
113,717,404 
162,092,132 
107,141,519 
127,946,177 
100, 162,087 

89,260,895 
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In the year 1836, the revenues were 
$31,000,000, or 50 per cent. 
more than the regular wants of the 
government required. The duties ave- 
then 32 per cent. on the dutiable 

s, or 16 per cent. on the gross im- 

rt, In the year 1841, the average 
was very nearly the same. In the 
1842, the tariff of the extra ses- 

sion raised to 20 per cent. those duties 
which were before less than that rate, 
and imposed duties of 20 per cent. on 
s before free, mostly silk and 
worsted goods. This operation reduced 
the free goods $36,000,000 in round 
numbers, and raised the dutiable goods 
$7,000,000 only, leaving the _ gross 
imports less by $28,000,000. The al- 
teration of that tariff was expressly to 
increase the revenue, and the official 
estimates were to the effect that $5,- 
000,000 additional would be obtained. 
The result was that $3,300,000 less 
were obtained, showing a difference of 
$8,300,000 between the estimate and 
the result; and strongly indicating the 
fact that in the restricted state of the 
currency, 20 per cent. was too high for 
a revenue tariff. In the last two 
months of 1842, 20 per cent. was the 
highest levied. In the succeeding year 
ending September, 1843, the present 
tariff was in full operation. ‘That ta- 
rif raised the level of duties from 20 
to 35 per cent., and the result has been 
not an increase of revenue, but a 
decline in trade. ‘The dutiable guods 
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have again fallen off $21,000,000, and 
the free goods increased by the amount 
of specie imported near $20,000,000, 
which is included in the sum. This 
decline in revenue involved loans to 
the amount of $15,246,687 for the 18 
months ending 1843; while the im- 
port and export trade of the country 
has been less than during any of the 
past ten years. Now the question is, 
what is to be the result of this state of 
things? The foreign trade cannot 
continue as it is. It must either perish 
altogether, and direet taxes be imposed, 
or the weights must be removed from 
commerce, and the requisite revenue 
raised by a simple revenue tariff. A 
tariff of ten per cent. on the imports 
of 1836, would have met the present 
economical wants of the government. 
With a burden so light, the internal 
wealth and external commerce of the 
country would grow until $250,000,000 
of foreign goods would come here for 
the purchase of farm produce; the 
export of which would raise the agri- 
cultural wealth of the country $100,- 
000,000 per annum, and double the 
profits of our commercial marine, which 
of necessity would monopolize the car- 
rying. The energy of unrestricted 
American enterprise will carry the 
country to the highest pinnacle of 
power. The protective system will 
strangle the infant giant before it can 
put forth its strength. 


IMAGE WORSHIP. 


Way mounts my blood to cheek and brow, 
Like an ascending flame, 

Whene’er from careless lips I hear 
The accents of thy name ? 


Why, when my idle fancy seeks 
Some pictured form to trace, 
Beneath my pencil still will grow 

The features of thy face ? 


Why comes thy haunting shadow thus 
Between the world and me, 
To bind my spirit with a charm 
That blinds to all but thee ? 
20 
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To bid me watch thine upward course, 
Thy path from mine so far, 

As earth ’mid all the hosts of heaven 
Watches the polar star ? 


Thy cold and polished courtesy, 
Each look and tone of thine, 

Might well have roused the woman’s pride 
In duller souls than mine. 


They tell me, too, thy heart is light, 
That more than once thou’st loved ; 

And ‘mid all flowers of loveliness 
That bee-like thou hast roved. 


Why is it, then, while o’er thy heart 
There comes no thought of me, 

The good, the true, the beautiful, 
All speak to me of thee ? 





Think’st thou "tis what the world calls love! 
Love that return is seeking ! 

No—I would scorn a love I sought, 
Although my heart were breaking. 


It is because within the human heart 
There is an altar to an Unknown God, 

Who from the gods of this world dwells apart, 
And in the Unseen, the Unreal, has his abode. 


This disembodied thought the soul pursues, 
And seeking in the visible a sign, 

She moulds an image, like the apostate Jews, 
And sets her idol on the vacant shrine. 


Thus worshipped once an Indian maid the sun ; 
Thus was an Arab boy won by a star ; 
Thus loved a maid of France the god in stone : 
And thus did Numa love a shape of air. 


What were the sun, the star, the god, to them, 
The fond idolaters! thou art to me ; 

And like the rapture of a poet’s dream 

Is the sweet worship that I give to thee. 













The world around me is so dark and cold, 
Life hath for me such draughts of bitter sadness, 

Oh, bid me not the mocking Real behold ! 

Oh, wake me not from this delicious madness ! 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST RULE. 


Or all the “ great principles” of the 
day, this much misunderstood Right of 
Petition is certainly the smallest. ‘To 
Mr. Adams, indeed, it is a great matter. 
He has so long held it so close to his 
eye, that like a man’s own hand raised to 
his face, it is able to shut out the view 
of awhole universe. He regards it as 
one of the fundamental elements of pub- 
lie liberty, as one of the most precious 
and sacred of the rights guarantied by 
the Constitution, and therefore to him 
itis all that. Looked upon from his 

int of vision, it may well claim and 
deserve all the zeal, firmness, courage, 
and perseverance, which have charac- 
terized his long championship of it in 
the House of Representatives; and 
therefore the merit personally attach- 
ing to him and his exertions, is little 
less than if his cause were indeed 
worthier of both him and them; and 
we design no disrespect to him in any 
expression that may find its way into 
the present Article. He has fought a 
stout fight, “per se,” even though 
the prize was not worth the struggle. 
It appears very possible that he is about 
to come off from it victorious after all. 
Before the public appearance of the 
present number of this Review, there 
seems much likelihood that he will have 
achieved the abolition—not of slavery 
in State or District, for this he neither 
aims at nor would vote for—but the 
“abolition ” of the famous—in his view 
the infamous— Twenty-First Rule. We 
hear in advance the pwans of which 
that event is to be the occasion; we 
behold the popular honors which will 
attend his triumphant return to his na- 
tive shades. This will be all sincere, 
all in perfect good faith and honest en- 
thasiasm ; and it is possible that the re- 
sult of the whole may be to establish, 
in the public mind, this same “ Right of 
Petition,” as indeed one of those funda- 
mental constitutional principles it is 
contended to be—so that it may never 
again practically be called into serious 
question. And yet, after all that has 
been said, and ail that may be done, we 
must certainly look upon the whole as 
one of the greatest mistakes that ever 
owed an unmerited success to acciden- 
tal causes extraneous from their own 





fallacy. If, contrary to the apparent 
probabilities of the present date, the 
vote for the rescinding of the Rule in. 
question shall not yet have been put and 
passed, we commit the remarks we 
have to make upon it to such fate as 
they may meet, and to such influence 
upon the decision of the question at is- 
sue as they may deserve. 

We are not indeed about to discuss, 
in any of its aspects, the subject of 
Slavery and Abolition. The Democra- 
tic Review has, from its commence- 
ment, adhered to the resolution then 
announced to its subscribers—that of 
standing aloof from this delicate and 
dangerous topic. For so complicated 
has this question become with apparent- 
ly conflicting principles—and so va- 
riously distorted and discolored by the 
different media through which it is 
viewed by the champions of the oppos- 
ing interests connected with it, and of 
the mut: 1: fanaticisms which its agita- 
tion seems to have sti:nulated, in some 
cases, to the verge of insanity—that 
while any attempt at a calm and dis- 
passionate discussion of it, on a middle 
ground of impartial candor, would find 
but few listeners and fewer converts, 
we are conscious that it would probably 
only provoke the emulous hostility of 
both the conflicting schools of opinion— 
an effect seriously detrimental both to 
the existence of the work itself, and to 
the distinct and higher objects which 
prompted its establishment. 

From this resolution it is no part of 
our intention now todepart. Although 
the subject of Slavery has been the 
source out of which has grown the pro- 
minence into which the question of the 
Right of Petition has recently risen in 
eur constitutional discussions, yet the 
connection between them is only acci- 
dental and temporary ; it is easy to se- 
parate them, and to confine our view 
simply to that of the Right of Petition, 
as an abstract constitutional prineiple, 
without regard to any present applica- 
tion of it to the question of Abolition, 
further than may be necessary for the 
illustration of the views in relation to 
it, which we propose to express, be- 
cause we think them true and just. 

It may be well to take a brief retro- 
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spect of the history of this much moot- 
ed “ Twenty-First Rule,” which was 
established at the opening session of 
the twenty-sixth Congress, on the 27th 
January, 1840—in the shape which it 
has ever since retained. It is well 
known that the question had been a 
subject of earnest agitation in Congress 
for several years prior to that date—on 
each occasion the strength of the opi- 
nion hostile to the high sanctity of the 
asserted Right of Petition advancing 
under the process of discussion, and of 
the attention attracted by it to a ques- 
tion before little scrutinized. ‘The 
South has always been influenced by 
its great sectional interest in the pre- 
sent application of the right, to go in 
united phalanx against it. But after a 
countless number of times that a vote 
was taken, in one form or another, on 
the question of the rejection of Aboli- 
tion petitions, and the various resolu- 
tions adopted for the summary disposal 
of them, it was not till the date above 
named, that a majority was found to 
take the ground of an open, decisive, 
unequivocal refusal to receive them. 

The resolution which was adopted in 
the House of Representatives in the 
twenty-fourth Congress, on the 26th of 
May, 1836, (Mr. Pinckney’s resolution) 
was as follows : 


Resolved, That all petitions, memori- 
als, resolutions and propositions, relating 
in any way, or to any extent whatever, to 
the subject of slavery, shall, without be- 
ing either printed or referred, be laid on 
the table, and that no further action shall 
be had thereon. 


That adopted at the first session of 
the twenty-fifth Congress (Mr. Patton’s 
resolution) on the 21st December, 1837, 
was as follows: 


Resolved, That all petitions, memorials 
and papers touching the abolition of sla- 
very, or the buying, selling, or transfer- 
ring of slaves in any State, District, or 
Territory of the United States, be laid up- 
on the table without being debated, print- 
ed, read, or referred, and that no further 
action whatever shall be had thereon. 


At the opening of the succeeding 
session of the same Congress, Decem- 
ber 1ith, 1838, the following series of 
resolutions was adopted on the motion 
of Mr. Atherton of New Hampshire - 
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(March, 
Resolved, That this government jg 
of limited powers, and that by the Const. 
tution of the United States, Congress hag 
no jurisdiction whatever over the ingstity, 
tion of Slavery in the several States of 

the Confederacy. 

Resolved, That petitions for the abglj. 
tion of Slavery in the District of Cojym, 
bia and the Territories of the Uniteg 
States, and against the removal of slayes 
from one State to another, are part of a 
plan of operations set on foot to affect the 
institution of slavery in the several States, 
and thus indirectly to destroy that instity. 
tion within their several limits. 

Resolved, That Congress has no right to 
do that indirectly which it cannot do di. 
rectly, and that the agitation of the syb. 
ject of Slavery in the District of Colum. 
bia or in the Territories, as a means of 
with the view of disturbing or overthroy. 
ing that institution in the several States, 
is against the true spirit and meaning of 
the Constitution, an infringement of the 
rights of the States affected, and a breach 
of the public faith on which they entered 
into this Confederacy. 

Resolved, That the Constitution rests on 
the broad principles of equality among 
the members of this Confederacy, and 
that Congress, in the exercise of its ac 
knowledged powers, has no right to dig 
criminate between the institutions of one 
portion of the States or another, witha 
view of abolishing the one or promoting 
the other. 

Resolved, Therefore, that all attempts 
on the part of Congress to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia or the Terri 
tories, or to prohibit the removal of slaves 
from State to State, or to discriminate be- 
tween the institutions of one portion of 
the Confederacy and another, with the 
views aforesaid, are in violation of the 
Constitutional principles on which the 
Union of these States rests, and beyond 
the jurisdiction of Congress; and that 
every petition, memorial, resolution, pro 
position or paper, touching or relating, im 
any way or to any extent whatever, to 
slavery as aforesaid, or the abolition there- 
of, shall, on the presentation thereof, 
without any further action thereon, be laid 
on the table without printing, reading, de- 
bate or reference. 


And finally, as before stated, in the 
early part of the first session of the 
twenty-sixth Congress, after a month 
spent in the discussion of the subject, 
the following were adopted—the first 
on the motion of Mr. Thompson, 
South Carolina, and the second on that 
of Mr. Johnson, of Maryland : 
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Resolved, That upon the presentation 
of any memorial or petition praying for 
the abolition of slavery or the slave trade 
in any District, Territory, or State of the 
Union, and upon the presentation of any 
resolution, or other paper touching that 
subject, the rec ption of such memorial, 

tition, resolution or paper shall be con- 
sidered as objected to, and the question of 
jtsreception shall be laid on the table, 
without debate or further action thereon. 

Resorven, That no petition, memorial, 
resolution, or other paper praying the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, or any State or Territory, or the slave 
trade between the States or Territories of 
the United States in which it, now exists, 
shall be received by this House, or enter- 
tained in any way whatever. 


The latter of these two resolutions 
has remained as one of the standing 
Rules of the House, and we have itali- 
eized it to mark it as the celebrated 
«Twenty-First Rule” now again under 
the consideration of Congress and the 
country. 

In the Senate, after frequent unsuc- 
cessful attempts on the part of South- 
ern Senators to obtain a direct refusal 
toreceive these petitions, the practice 
has long settled down to this—though 
no general resolution has been adopted 
to regulate it—namely, that on the pre- 
sentation of one of the petitions an ob- 
jection is made to its reception. This 
brings up that question, which is, how- 
ever, immediately, on motion of some 
Senator, and as a matter of course, laid 
on the table by a silent vote—a motion 
to lay on the table being, by the rules, 
notdebateable. ‘The question of recep- 
tion is thus in fourm never decided or 
acted upon: so that both of the oppo- 
site opinions on the subject of the Right 
of Petition may find a certain degree of 
partial satisfaction in this disposition of 
them; the one considering that they 
are negatively rejected, by reason of 
no decision being ever had on the ques- 
tion of reception—and the other con- 
sidering that the laying of that motion 
on thetable is a mere postponement and 
suspension of the question; and that 
as the incident accompanies the princi- 
pal, the petition itself virtually, in par- 
liamentary presumption, goes with the 
motion to lay on the table,—being thus 
in fact received, and liable at any time 
to be called up for consideration, on 
motion and vote to that effect. 

One thing is very certain, and must 
strike every reader on comparing the 
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last resolutions with those which had 
been adopted on former occas ons—that 
the practical operation, so far as re- 
gards the attention given to the peti- 
tions, was as decided under the method 
of procedure established by the several 
Pinckney, Patton, and Atherton resola- 
tions, as by the absolute rejection at 
the threshold which is the effect of the 
present rule. Like most compromises 
of this nature, the former resolutions 
were exceedingly loose, feeble, and 
equivocal ; nor could they but fail of 
accomplishing their object, namely, as 
stated in the preamble to the first of 
them, ‘that the agitation on this sub- 
ject should be finally arrested, for the 
purpose of restoring tranquillity to the 
public mind.” For they virtually re- 
cognized the doctrine put forward by 
the advocates of the Right of Petition, 
and paid to that right the highest tribute 
in their power, at the same moment in 
which they trampled on it—that is to 
say, as the right existed according to 
their own simultaneous recognition of 
it. It was evidently and avowedly 
their object to treat the petitions with 
studied contempt and detestation—not 
to give them a moment’s considera- 
tion, a moment’s attention—not to 
read, refer, print, or debate them; of 
course, therefore, the majorities which 
adopted these resolutions must have 
been ready to reject the petitions point- 
blank if they had felt it in their power. 
Their refusal to do so, though strenu- 
ously urged by the Southern Members, 
as well as by their own declared anti- 
pathy to the petitions and petitioners, 
was an acknowledgment of the whole 
constitutional principle of the Right of 
Petition as asserted by the latter—an 
admission that they were bound, how- 
ever reluctantly, to receive the pe- 
titions. Now it appears very clear 
that the distinction on which these reso- 
lutions were all based, between the ob- 
ligation to receive and that to consider, 
was an utterly untenable one—as a 
mere quibbling refinement of special 
pleading, alike unworthy of the dignity 
of legislation, and foreign to that higher 
spirit of enlarged liberality and com- 
mon-sense simplicity, which should go- 
vern the construction of constitutional 
provisions, Who can fairly deny that 


those who then denounced these reso- 
lutions, as violations of a cardinal prin- 
ciple of popular right. had the whole 
truth and force of the argument on 
their side, when they insisted upon the 
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duty of Congress to hear, examine, re- 
fer, and debate, as inseparable from the 
admitted duty of receiwing? If the 
Right of Petition was such a constitu- 
tional principle as to impose on Con- 
gress, however bitter and sore its re- 
luctance, the imperative obligation to 
receive, how hollow a mockery was it, 
then, of that principle and right, to 
refuse to do anything beyond this naked 
and worthless formality of reception— 
to“ keep the work of promise to the 
ear, but break it to the hope!” Such 
at least could never have been the in- 
tention of the framers of the sacred 
Charter of Liberty to which both par- 
ties in this controversy appealed for 
the authority of their course. Such at 
least could never be the true spirit in 
which the meaning of a high constitu- 
tional guarantee should be construed 
and applied. Plausibly then—right- 
fully indeed—were these resolutions 
denounced as substantial outrages upon 
the very principle to whose sanctity 
they themselves, with an unconscious 
and self-deceitful hypocrisy, bore the 
most emphatic testimony. Nor can it 


be a matter of surprise that they had 
the effect of almost irreparably entan- 
gling the question, and confusing the 


public mind in relation to it. Whether 
politic or not in demanding the rejection 
of these petitions, Mr. Calhoun and the 
South were undeniably in the right in 
their declarations that “ to this complex- 
ion it must come at last’”—and that the 
middle ground by which it was attempt- 
ed to compromise the question could 
not permanently be maintained. It 
would certainly have been a far wiser 
course, as wel! as a worthier and man- 
lier, to meet the principle of the Right 
of Petition fearlessly at the outset, and 
to decide frankly upon its essential 
merits, on a large and liberal view of 
it, with a consistent application of the 
consequences necessarily following 
from such decision, whether it should 
incline to the one side or the other. 
The neutral course which was attempt- 
ed, of a barren recognition of the empty 
form of the Right as claimed, with a 
simultaneous substantial violation of its 
plain spirit and intent, was certainly— 
like all timid compromises of this nature 
—the worst of the alternatives presented 
by the case. We have always felt clear 
in the conviction tht these petitions 
ought either to have been received, re- 
ferred, and respectfully considered and 
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acted upon, or to have been frankly 
with a positive rejection at the thresh. 
old; where—the popular action, 
way of assembling and petitioning, bg, 
ing complete—the legislative action gf 
Congress, according to its own forms 
and modes, began. 

There was an important distinetj 
which should not pass unnoticed, be. 
tween the two resolutions of the 96h 
session—a distinction which wag ep. 
tirely lost sight of in the protest which 
the Legislature of the State of Ney 
York saw fit shortly after their 
to adopt. It is this. The one was 
more comprehensive in the subjects 
which it embraced, while the latter jg 
more positive and strong in its action 
upon those which do fall within jy 
scope. ‘The former embraced all peti. 
tions or papers in any way “ touchj 
that subject” (Slavery in the United 
States); the latter confines itself 
those praying for a certain specific 
action—namely, “the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, o 
any State or Territory, or the slave 
trade between the States or Territories 
of the United States, in which it now 
exists.” The latter refuses to receive 
these particular petitions—it does not 
refuse to receive all propositions relat. 
ing to the general subject, in the vari- 
ous points of view in which it may 
be regarded. Yet such was theill- 
considered assertion of the New York 
Legislature, in the resolution of cen- 
sure to which we have referred. 

The importance of this distinction 
will not fail to strike the reader's mind. 
It may be perfectly competent fora 
legislative body to declare that a cer- 
tain specific and defined action which 
it is called upon to take is beyond th 
rightful powers conferred upon it by 
the organic law of its creation, and that 
therefore it will not even listen to any 
propositions inviting it to such action; 
while it might not be equally proper or 
rightful for it to announce a determi- 
nation not to receive any proposition 
in any manner, or in any pointof view, 
relating to the same subject. 

As for Mr. Thompson's resolution, 
it did not refuse to receive the peti- 
tions in question—not even those rk 
ing for the distinct object of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and the internal slave 
trade, in the District or in the States 
or Territories. Mr. Adams, in de 
scribing its effect, said that it hung 
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up midway between heaven and 
earth, so that no one could pronounce 
whether they were received or not. 
It, at least, therefore, is no positive 
violation of the great “ Right of Peti- 
tion.” On the contrary, by not direct- 
ly and in terms refusing to receive 
em, it might be said by implication, 
like the resolutions of former sessions, 
torecognize and sanction it. It simply 
declared in substance that such peti- 
tions, &c., on their presentation, should 
be considered at once as objected to, 
and thereupon that the question of 
their reception should be laid upon the 
table without debate or further action. 
This then established nothing more 
than the actual practice which, we 
have seen, had for some years prevail- 
ed, in the case of each individual peti- 
tion, inthe Senate, against which none 
of that denunciation for the violation of 
the “Right of Petition,” of which so 
much has been lately heard, has been 
wont to direct itself. And undeniably 
it is fully within the competence of 
each House, under the established 
parliamentary practice, and their own 
rules of proceeding, of which the con- 
stitationality has never been question- 
ed, thus to dispose of any subject, 
whether brought before it in the form 
of petition or in any other mode. Any 
member has the right to object to the 
reception of any particular petition ; 
for which there may be various right- 
ful reasons—such as, disrespect to the 
body or to any member of it; plain 
absurdity or gross indecency ; or the 
utter and unequivocal absence of any 
power on the part of the body to which 
itis addressed to grant the prayer of 
the petition, or to act at all on the 
subject to which it relates. Such 
objection raises the question of recep- 
tion, which is commonly considered as 
passed over su silentio, by implication 
of universal consent, when no objection 
is made in any particular case. This 
question of reception may be debated 
and acted upon like any other; or like 
any other it may be disposed of, at the 
discretion of the House, by being laid 
on the table ; from which, however, it 
is at all times liable to be called up. 
And certainly it would seem, as before 
mentioned, that there can be no doubt, 
notwithstanding Mr. Adams’s remark, 
that as the coherent necessarily ac- 
companies the principal in the opera- 
tion of this motion, the petition is laid 
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on the table with the question of recep- 
tion, and therefore is in fact received by 
the House, and ought to be kept on file 
among its documents, ready to be call- 
ed up at any future time when the wise 
and proper motives which, it is to be 
presumed, have induced the House to 
postpone its present consideration, by 
laying it upon the table, may cease to 
exist. 

The question of the expediency of 
this course is not here brought into 
view ; but if it may be constitutionally 
adopted in the case of each petition 
separately, it is not easy to distinguish 
why the House may not, under its 
unlimited power to adopt rules for the 
regulation of its own proceedings, con- 
dense all these multitudinous details, 
in the case of a particular class of peti- 
tions, into one aggregate, generalizing 
the practice, as it were, from several 
thousand individual instances, into one 
comprehensive and summary rule. It 
becomes merely a question of mode of 
procedure ; and such a rule merely a 
piece of labor-saving machinery. And 
certainly those who admit the right of 
the body to adopt the course in ques- 
tion in each individual case—(and who 
can impeach its constitutionality ?)}— 
must concede that if the House has 
maturely determined uniformly to pur- 
sue that course in relation to a particu- 
lar class of petitions, it is far better— 
with reference to the obvious economy 
of time, labor, expense, and to the 
well known angry excitement, on the 
part of a large portion of the House 
and of the country, awakened by the 
agitation of the subject on the floors of 
Congress—it is far better to do it by a 
summary general rule, than by specific 
action on each individual case. 

But Mr. Johnson's resolution (or 
the Twenty-First Rule), while it does 
not go near so far in the subjects em- 
braced within its action, carries that 
action much further within the more 
limited scope of its application. It re- 
fuses point-blank to receive at all the 
propositions for the abolition of slavery, 
and the slave trade, within the District 
or the States and Territories. This 


therefore brings us directly to confront 
the principle of the “ Right of Petition,” 
as we have been of late years accus- 
tomed to hear it asserted. 

There are two grounds on which this 
Right is made to rest by its advocates, 
as one of the great cardinal principles 
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of American liberty. The first is the tions? Is it not limited by the 
und of original natural right—sa- amenability of the individual to 
cred, unalienable and indefeasible, ante- punishment for its abuse when jg 
cedent and superior to legal or constitu- damage of his neighbor,—and 4 fory 
tional enactment—the right of com- when to the plain and undeniable 
plaint, of prayer, on the part of any ral detriment of the common weal! 
sufferer of wrong or evil, to those in Does it carry with it the irresponsibj 
whose hands the institutions of society privilege of slander and libel '—ordoggit 
may place the power of redress. The entitle an individual to indulge his poy, 
second is the express guaranty con- liar fancy by forcing on the eargoy 
tained in the following clause of the of the whole community, in the publie 
Constitution, which was added as the highways for example,revolting,di 
first of the amendments to that instru- ing and demoralizing recitals or exhjj. 
ment, as it came from the hands of the tionst This will not be claimed, Jy 
Convention of its Framers. We have the same manner it would be easy» 
italicized the parts of the clause appli- put cases of the abuse of all our othe 
cable to the present instance, so as to natural personal rights, which wou 
admit of their being read in con- extort the concession that they are pe 
nection : cessarily, in all human society, subjegt 
to certain restrictions and limitations 
* Congress shall make no law respecting according to their various nature apj 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting mode ofaction. The Right of Petition, 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging then, is not, any more than the Test, 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or exempt from such necessary limita. 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, jinn. Jt may be abused—it may be 
and to petition the government for a redress totally perverted from its legitimate 


,, > 

of grievances. design and use into a mere engine of 
This second ground is found indeed disorder and mischief. Now, from the 
partially to merge itself in the former— very nature and mode of the actionof 
the expression, that “Congress shall this right, it is only in the authority 
make no law to abridge the right,’ which it addresses itself that the power 
&c., referring it back to a deeper can reside to apply this restriction upon 
foundation, as a right not to be abro- its abuse, which it cannot be denied 
gated or impaired by human legislation ought, as in the case of every other 
or authority. Well, the soundness of similarright,to exist somewhere, Nor 
both these grounds is conceded. Itis in the case of its supposed abuse, are 
the inference only which is impeached the sensibilities of our attachment to 
—namely, the alleged obligation incum- the right shocked at the idea of apply. 
bent on each House of our Federal ing what seems the only restriction 
Congress to receive and act upon all which the nature of the case admits of, 
petitions that may be addressed to it. namely, a refusal to receive the pet- 
Regard it in the first place in the tion—always under a high responsi- 
point of view of an original natural bility to the public opinion of a people 
right. There are many other original familiar with the great principles of 
natural rights of various degrees of im- democratic freedom, and_vigilantly 

portance to the complete enjoyment of jealous of their sanctity. 
such happiness as may be within the That this discretion as to the recep- 
compass of human capability. It is tion of petitions is the proper and 
but one of a class. Without an enu- rightful check upon the abuse to which 
meration of them all, a reference to this, like every other natural right, is 
that of freedom of speech and of the subject, has always received the sanc- 
press will suffice for our present pur- tion of the universal recognition of the 
pose. With the value of ‘this, few principle, in the case of other different 
persons would place in comparison that applications of it. For not even the 
of the right of petition. Yet is not most fanatic advocate of the “ Right of 
this, like every other natural right, Petition” of the present day denies to 
subject to necessary restrictions, grow- legislative body the right to refuse to 
ing out of the mutual relations created receive petitions of various kinds that 
by the congregation of men into civil might be named,—such as those dis 
and political societies, with the mutual respectful to the body, or insulting t 
rights and duties incident to such rela- any of its members—or grossly indér 
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in lan, e, or outrageously blas- 
ia ag y absurd, and for an 
iect impossible in its nature. Why, 


in the ease of the first, the disrespect to 


the body may be deserved, the individual 
insult may be but the just truth—and 
both may indeed be inseparable from 
the statement of the grievance com- 
ined of. As for the ground of inde- 
or gross blasphemy, it may be a 
matter of taste and education; and a 
itioner would not find it difficult to 
yote classic Elizabethan, or indeed 
riptural authority for such language 
ys would cause his petition at the pre- 
gent day to be scouted with indigna- 
tion, by universal consent, from the 
threshold of the Hall. And then as for 
that of plain absurdity or impossibility, 
that must always be a question of opi- 
nion ;—in some men’s vocabularies the 
latter word has no place,—and we daily 
witness that that which seems ridicu- 
jously impossible to one age is hourly fa- 
miliar in practice to the next. Yet in all 
these cases none denies the discretiona- 
ry right of the legislative body, under 
their high responsibilities to conscience 
and the universal reason of mankind, to 
apply to such abuses of the Right of 
Petition the simple restriction of a re- 
fusal to entertain or receive them. And 
this concession yields the whole ground 
contended for by the champions of the 
Right in the present controversy. The 
principle of a correlative obligation on 
the one part to receive all petitions, as 
essentially incident to the right on the 
other to present them, is either in its 
nature absolute and unlimited—for the 
admitted exceptions above instanced 
are nowhere stated or defined—or else 
the element here contended for, of a 
wise and conscientious discretion on the 
part of the legislative body as to the re- 
ception of particular petitions, in its un- 
deniable privilege of regulating its own 
internal proceedings, must be admitted 
into the question, as equally a substan- 
tial right on the one side, with the right of 
petition on the other. And once thus 
admitted—and how can it be excluded 1 
—it is clear that it opens wide the 
whole field of the circumstances of the 
oecasion, with all the considerations of 
propriety and public policy involved in 
them, to bear upon the decision of the 
body in any particular instance. It is 
one of those necessary cases of discre- 
tionary power in which men must 
needs be extremely chary of its exer- 
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cise, and must venture to act only under 
high and imperative motives of duty 
and right. And neither is it ever likely 
to be abused, nor, under our institu- 
tions, could even any abuse of it be at- 
tended with evil effect, in the multitude 
of means and modes in which an ob- 
noxious subject can be forced upon the 
attention of such a body—means and 
modes of a higher order, as valuable 
rights, while at the same time of a more 
effective character. 

Assuming the above course of rea- 
soning to be correct, it appears, then, 
that while the Right of Petition is an 
original natural right, it is necessarily 
at the same time subject to that restrie- 
tion upon its possible abuse, which is. 
alone to be found in the discretionary 
right, on the part of the governing au- 
thority to which it addresses itself, of 
refusal to receive. And the question 
here presents itself, too, whether it is a 
right of such nature and value as to 
claim, from the ardent devotee of the 
principles of democratic liberty, that 
high reverence and jealous attachment, 
which should incline us to an extreme 
latitude of construction in its favor, 
and to a corresponding rigid severity 
in permitting the application of its re- 
strictive counter-principle, or antago- 
nist right, on the part of the legislative 
body. For example, in the case of the 
right of religious liberty, our strong 
bias must lean in favor of the right; 
and in construing the terms of the con- 
stitutional guaranty we would always 
carry its principle far beyond the mere 
literal construction of the phrase, to all 
such enlarged analogical applications 
of it as may seem most in harmony 
with its spirit and intent. We would 
not be content that Congress should 
merely refrain from passing any “ law 
respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” We would not patiently suffer 
even that the indirect operation of any 
kind of official act on the part of either 
of the component branches of that body, 
or of any of the functionaries of the 
executive department of the govern- 
ment, should be designed to infringe 
upon the widest latitude of religious 
freedom, or to cast the slightest weight 
of moral influence in favor of any one 
sect over any other. But this “ Right 
of Petition,” about which we have late- 
ly heard so much, is one of a very ine 
ferior order, and one to the construc- 
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tion and application of which every 
American democrat must bring a very 
different spirit. 

It seems, indeed, to argue a strange 
misappreciation of the true genius of 
our institutions, to insist upon this as 
one of the cardinal principles of Ameri- 
can liberty. It is true that the reoog- 
nition of its existence—(ihough not to 
the exclusion of its natural and neces- 
sary limitations)—is to be found, as 
above quoted, in the Constitution. But 


slowly up towards the light of 
against the massive superi 
pressure of a monarchy and aristocrag, 
once unlimitedly despotic. To such 
people the right of petition to this pan. 
mount omnipotence above them~y 
omnipotence extraneous from 
selves, both in its constitution, and jy 
its distinct and often adverse interes, 
—was indeed a great cardinal Prinej 
of popular freedom ; as also thapy 
“peaceable assembling” for the 
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it should be borne in mind that the men pose,—which in fact was always». 
of that time had received all their po- garded as the most important part of 
litical education in the English school the right, being that for which ity 
—and a noble school of freedom it was most necessary to secure, from th 
for that day. In England the move- jealous fears of authority, a full cong. 
ment and struggle of the people had tutional guaranty.* At the 
- always been upward, forcing their way of our present Constitution the meng 


* The following concise summary of the history of the Right here congj 
in the English school in which it had its origin as a principle of popular liberty, 
quoted from an able pamphlet on this subject, by Mr. C. Colton, published inj 
The greater part of the present article is a reproduction of our remarks on thesam 
subject in the year 1840, when it was also, as now, a topic of vehement controvery; 

In the English Bill of Rights of 1668 is the following clause :—‘ That itis the 
right of the subject to petition the king, and that all commitments and pros. 
tions for such petitioning are illegal.’ In the progress of English history, as th 
liberties of the people were conceded, from time to time, experience suggestel 
that this point should be made prominent. The importance of it consisted in the fad, 
that the subjects had no voice in the Government by representation. Probably it 
would never have been thought of as part of a constitutional Government buat fr 
this defect in the frame of socicty. It was always a right in the nature of » 
cial relations, but it was not always recognized. Not unfrequently, after it he 
came a law, was it suspended by arbitrary power, and the petitioners wer 
spurned or otherwise maltreated, by commitment to prison, by prosecution, and iy 
sundry pains and penalties. In some instances it was aggravated into the crim 
of high treason, even in violation of the securities of law, and thus the last refuge 
of the subject for relief, or redress, or help, or facility in business, as the cag 
might be, was sweptaway. He had no voice in the Government, neither was he 
permitted to present a petition at the foot of the throne. The object of theses. 
verities was to frighten and deter subjects from the use of this privilege, and thus 
confirm and strengthen the high and irresponsible prerogatives of the Crown. Pe 
tition, the humble, dependent, supplicatory right of petition, was all that wa 
claimed, in hope of the grace of the benefit solicited. The petition might be ds 
regarded ; the chances were many that it would be; of that complaint was seldom, 
if ever, made; but all they asked was the privilege; all they wanted was a security 
that they would not be punished for making a request, as that was the only mode 
of signifying or obtaining their wishes, not otherwise provided for by the laws, a 
the will of the Sovereign. Even after this right was fully recognized and wel 
secured, both the Parliament and the Sovereign were accustomed to leave petitions 
from the most respectable bodies unnoticed at one time, and to reject them without 
ceremony and without reason at another. In 1643 a petition from the general & 
sembly of Divines was left unnoticed. In the same year the University of Cam 
bridge was treated in the same manner. In 1648 the citizens of London and Wet 
minster, in joint petition, were unnoticed; and, when they applied again for ana 
swer, none was returned. The protest of the twelve bishops in 1641, their amet 
and commitment to the Tower, and their trial and acquittal, are well known; and 
yet the next year, when the current was changed, petitioners were still visited with 
like pains and penalties for the use of the privilege. All along during the tf 
mainder of the seventeenth century and the whole of the eighteenth, the 
Parliamentary records exhibit the frequent rejection of petitions from respectable bo- 
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were familiar with this phrase 

a the rudiments, the truisms, 
of their political school ; and it was 
gecordingly copied into that instrument 
from the English Bill of Rights of 
1668, a8 one of the amendments to its 
draft as projected by the Convention, 
ired by one of the States, and as- 










Bat surely in the midst of the wide 
democratic freedom of our institutions, 
the question presents itself now to the 
American citizen with a very different 

The right of petition is no 

to him one of those dear and sa- 

ered privileges to which should attach 
the inestimable value now claimed for 
it, by those who use it avowedly as an 
engine for the indirect accomplishment 
of an ulterior object beyond the con- 
ceded scope of the constitutional power 
of Congress. He possesses a higher 
right, in which the inferior is oversha- 
dowed and reduced to insignificance,— 
the right of dictation. Prayer, in af- 
fairs of human government, is not the 
appropriate language for his lip; nor 
ean he who enjoys the right to utter 
the aceents of command, attach any 
peculiar value to the poor privilege of 
supplication. The American citizen 
s the freedom of speech, of the 

press, and of the ballot box. Every 
newly proposed reform has free scope 
and play through these instruments, to 
work out that conviction in ‘he public 
mind requisite to make it practically 
effectual. The privilege of addressing 
prayer to the temporary depositories of 
governmental authority delegated from 
the individual citizen himself, consti- 
tutes no enlarging or strengthening 
addition to these means of influence. 
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dies, on the question of rejection. 






was long in force. 










‘ undisguised contempt. 







history.” 





The Twenty-First Rule. 


gented to without objection by the rest. 
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What cares he for this privilege’ If 
desirous of carrying out any particular 
reform, can he not write freely for it in 
newspapers and Reviews—can he not 
speak freely for it, at the street corners, 
from the house-tops, in the frequent 
popular assemblage—can he not freely 
allow it its full influence in his selection 
of candidates for public office—and is 
he not certain that if it indeed pos- 
sesses the vital strength and health of 
the truth, it will irresistibly force on its 
way by these means, till it shal] inocu- 
late a sufficient proportion of the public 
mind to claim the eager favor of the 
occupants and the seekers of the seats 
of legislation? 

This point might be presented in 
some other views, but enough has been 
said to prove that there is very little 
substantial weight or force in the de- 
clamation of which we hear so much 
about the precious sanctity of the 
“Right of Petition,” resting. on the 
basis of the eternal laws of God and 
Nature. In countries in which the go- 
vernors and the governed are ¢wain— 
where there is absolute power on the 
one side (wholly or in part), and com- 
pulsory subjection on the other, it may 
indeed have a deep foundation in natu- 
ral right and justice. But it is idle to 
draw analogies from such sources to a 
country in which the governed and the 
governors are one—the latter being but 
the delegated agents of the former, 
jealously restricted in power, and re- 
sponsible at short intervals to the great 
source of their little brief authority. 

It is no reply to this argument, to say 
that minorities need the right as against 
majorities. It has been sufficiently 
shown that the solitary individual does 








In 1706 it was resolved, that no petition for 
money should be received without a recommendation from the Crown; and in 
1713 this resolution was made the standing rule of the House. The law forbid- 
ding more than twenty names to the same petition, and more than ten to present it, 
If more than twelve persons assembled for any objects con- 
necied with the Government, it became the duty of magistrates to disperse them, 
by force if necessary, and resistance was high treason. 

* From these facts we discover, that the use of petition originated in the wants and 
hécessities of the subjects of monarchical Governments, who had no voice in the 
inaking and administration of law, as the only mode of declaring their wishes; that 
the act was simply one of supplication; that all they claimed was exemption from 
pains and penalties in the use of this privilege; and that these petitions were very 
commonly rejected on the threshold, or remained unnoticed, or were treated with. 


“*It is the right of the subject to petition the King, and all commitments and 
Prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal.’ 


Such was the law, and such the 
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not need it, in the ample freedom he 
enjoys for other and far higher means 
of influence on the course of public 
opinion and legislation. How much 
less can it be needed when he has his 
work already more than half done to 
his hand, by having a considerable par- 
ty which, 1f it is in the right, a little 
perseverance will soon either place in 
actual majority, or in such a position as 
to exercise a commanding influence 
between the great parties that always 
divide every free commonwealth. 

The origin of the erroneous opinion 
so extensively prevailing at the North 
upon this point, we take to be this. 
The freedom of speech and of the press 
are indeed rights of inestimable value, 
in comparison with which even the 
Union itself is of but little worth. 
During the course of the Abolition agi- 
tation at the North, violent and foolish 
attempts were made to outrage these 
rights, against the use of which their 
abuse constitutes no valid argument. 
Thus they became blended together in 
the public mind with the right of peti- 
tion to Congress, which was under agi- 
tation at the same time ; and with which 
thus became naturally associated those 
feelings of sacred respect and attach- 
ment most justly indeed due to the 
right of freedom of the Pen and of the 
Tongue. 

Our object in the present Article is 
simply to draw attention to the true 
merits of this greatly exaggerated 
“ Right of Petition.” The consequences 
that naturally follow from the views of 
it above stated, are sufficiently obvious 
on the surface te dispense with the ne- 
cessity of more than a brief allusion to 
them. 

We hold, then, that we are in no re- 
spect bound to construe the terms of 
the Constitution to which appeal is 
made, in the same large and liberal spi- 
rit which we would apply to the other 
rights which are enumerated in the 
same clause; nor to extend them be- 
yond the limited sense fixed by a strict 
construction of them. And in the pre- 
sent case all those who entertain a dif- 
ferent view from that of the petitioners, 
as to the effect of the movement of 
which these petitions have been made 
the principal instrument, are perfectly 
justifiable in obeying the motives which 
dictate to them the duty of quieting the 
agitation of an exciting and dangerous 
topic in Congress, provided they are 


The Twenty-First Rule. 


borne out by the plain terms of the Co, 
stitution, fairly and closely 
If, therefore, “ Congress ” refraig 
passing any “law” abridging « 
right of the people peaceably to assen, 
ble, and to petition for a redress ¥ 
grievances,”—the requisition of the 
Constitution is sufficiently Satisfied, 
Now, the resolution in question} 
simply an internal rule for the 
tion of its own proceedings, under th 
unlimited privilege to that effeet ogg, 
ferred by another clause of the Cong. 
tution. The exercise of the 
right, of peaceable assemblage and 
titioning, is left complete and 
turbed. The petition is presented » 
the body—its object made known intl: 
act—and then commences the 
mutual right on the part of the lattergs 
to its own action on it. What is ther 
to forbid its action by anticipation upg 
any particular class of petitions, wih 
the prayer and character of which ity 
perfectly familiar? What is theretp 
prevent it from making up its deter. 
nation in advance, either on the ground 
of its want of constitutional power 
of expediency, or of both combined— 
from announcing this prejudgment 
and from then refusing to entertaia, 
during the brief term of its existence, 
any further petitions on the subject, 
which, in such a state of the case, be- 
come a mere idle and vexatious waste 
of time and national expense, apart 
from all other graver considerations! 
We can see no just impediment, either 
in the terms of the Constitution, orn 
the original nature and value of the 
Right of Petition. Let it be kept 
mind that the question is not as to the 
good policy of this course in the present 
instance,—upon which different op- 
nions may well be entertained ; but sim 
ply as to the constitutional right ofthe 
House thus to exercise its privilegeef 
regulating its own proceedings, in ft 
lation to a particular class of petitions, 
after the other party have exercised 
their complete right of peaceably a& 
sembling and petitioning. So far@ 
the object is concerned of m 
known to the body the grievance 
prayer of the latter, it is still fully a 
tained—for it is only after becoming 
acquainted with it that it can be brought 
under the operation of the resolution; 
which is in fact nothing more than 4 
summary rejection of its prayer, the 
subject having been before amply 
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inthe body, and, so far as re- 
gards all future petitions of a similar 
nature, having been determined by it in 
_ And moreover, while the 
ion of the rule confines itself to 
the existing Congress alone, even with- 
in that brief period any Member may 
still nt the petition, and move for 
g repeal or suspension of the rule of 
ietion—besides that there are, as 
is perfectly understood by Mr. Adams 
andevery member on the same floor, 
t other ways and means by 
which, if desired, the obnoxious subject 
may be brought before the attention of 
the body. . 
It is not necessary to go into the 
ion of the constitutional power of 
to grant the prayer of a par- 
ticular petition. ‘The absence of such 
is not necessary to confer the 
right of refusal poe erm A — 
indgment or predetermination on the 
a re Salpwundee its high re- 
sponsibilities to conscience and to pub- 
licopinion—is sufficient. Drawing the 
past distinction between a narrow, tech- 
nical authority, and that higher view of 
rightful constitutional power which re- 
fors itself to great pervading principles 
of good faith, wisdom, and duty, rather 
than to the naked letter of a written 
document, we think that they do not 
the “ power,” in the case co- 
vered by the resolution which has here 
been considered. But this position is 
notnecessary, we repeat, to the justifi- 
cation of the principle of that resolu- 
tion—though of course adding to it, in 
its present application, a strong a for- 
tiort confirmation. 

We have designed to discuss solely 
the question of constitutionality—no- 
thing more, nothing else. That of the 
good policy of the Twenty-First Rule 
is a totally different question, which 
we leave to others whom it may more 
directly concern. On this point we 
differ from those with whom our con- 
stitutional views entirely accord. It 
has certainly been, and must certainly 
slways be, ineffectual for the purpose 
of excluding Abolition petitions and 
Abolition discussion from the floors of 
Congress. ‘The obnoxious subject can 
be almost daily renewed in a vast vari- 
ety of forms, as well through resolu- 
tions brought forward by members, as 
through petitions of similar general 
spirit and design, yet praying for other 
immediate objects than those defined 


The Twenty-First Rule. 
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in the Rule, and so framed as to evade 
its exact terms. And there prevails 
at the same time so much misconcep- 
tion of the principle involved in it, that 
it has unquestionably done more to fan 
the fire of the Abolition agitation, than 
the most unrestricted discussion of the 
subject within the walls of Congress 
could ever have effected. Yet this is 
a matter of sectional interest, which 
more properly belongs to the South 
and to the Southern members of that 
body to settle, than to us, or even to 
the Northern delegations in Congress. 
If they choose to demand the exclusion 
of this particular class of petitions—if 
it appears a necessary Concession to 
the excited feelings and alarms of a 
large portion of the Confederacy—if 
the alternative of disunion is threaten- 
ed as a possible consequence of the 
refusal of this concession—if it be a 
settled question in the mind of any 
Representative that Congress has no 
rightful power to grant the prayer of 
such petitions, or even that it ought 
not to be granted, so that the agitation 
of the subject in the mode of petitions 
could produce nothing but a useless 
consumption of time and irritation of 
feeling, and derangement of the more 
proper and legitimate duties of the 
body—then that member, most un- 
doubtedly, both may and ought to vote 
for the retention of the Rule, as one of 
the regulations of the modes of busi- 
ness adopted by the House, for the 
short period covered by his vote. 
There would be in such a vote no vio- 
lation of the Constitution—no violation 
of any great essential principle of 
American liberty or human rights— 
however mistaken, in point of policy, 
may be the views of those who demand 
it, and whose course in relation to it 
may create the necessity for its adop- 
tion. We are certainly no friends to 
the institution of slavery. On the 
contrary, if resident in a State in which 
it prevails, we should feel bound in 
conscience and duty to spare no effort 
that might tend to its safe and practi- 
cable extinction. Yet, with the warm- 
est possible aspirations after universal 
human liberty—with the deepest possi- 
ble sympathy with any of the ideas hos- 
tile to that spirit—we certainly should 
feel no greater difficulty in voting for 
the exclusion of the petitions described 
in the Rule, than for the exclusion of 
petitions for the establishment of mo- 
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narchy by an act of Congress, or a 
state religion, or any other object 
equally beyond its constitutional or 
rightful authority. 

One concluding remark alone we will 
add, for the benefit of that class of 
Northern readers, which we know to 
be a large one, who, while strongly op- 
posed to the Abolition movement, on 
the ground of that State-Rights Princi- 
ple which they justly regard as the true 
conservative principle of our Union, 
are yet honestly opposed to Slavery as 
“a great moral, social, and political 
evil” (to quote Mr. W. C. Rives), and 
anxious for the arrival of the day which 
shall witness its extinction by the vo- 
luntary conviction and spontaneous ac- 
tion of the South itself, if the sun of 
that day is ever destined to dawn. It 
is chiefly from this class that partisans 
have been won over by the specious 
appeals which have been founded upon 
the alleged outrages upon the “ sacred 
Right of Petition,” as identified with 
the cause of the Abolition movement. 
A slight degree of reflection would 
seem sufficient to convince all rational 
minds of this school of opinion, that 
this false movement upon the Federal 
Government can produce no other effect 
than both to aggravate the very evils 
they complain of, during their present 
existence, and indefinitely to postpone 
the attainment of their own object. 
For between this movement and that 
object rises the insuperable barrier of 
the State-Rights Principle, now de- 
cidedly, and we trust for ever, in the 
preponderance throughout the Union. 
Against this the movement in question 
must always dash itself in vain. It 
becomes a political cause ; and in the 
act loses all the character of mild and 
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affectionate persuasiveness appropyj 
to a purely moral one—and 
away all those means of silent, irresig,. 
ible progress inseparable from such, 
cause when animated by the diving 
might of the truth, and advocated ing 
spirit and manner worthy of itg 
fessed character. It connects itself ig 
fatal union with all the other exeig 
partisan questions of the day, €VErY ong 
of which hinges more or less dir 
on the cardinal principle of the Sta. 
Rights theory—and_ necessarily 
against itself all the sympathies and 
efforts of that great political party of 
whose system of doctrine that principle 
is one of the fundamental articles 
Hence the general unanimity of the 
Democracy of the North (notwithstand. 
ing the general spirit of their politica 
doctrine and habitual feeling) in Oppo- 
sition to the Abolitionists, with the fagt 
that nine-tenths of the numbers of the 
latter are derived from the party which 
it is unnecessary for us here again to 
demonstrate to be substantially identi. 
cal with the old Federal schuol of con. 
solidation and centralization. Itmust 
be apparent, therefore, to the class t 
which this remark addresses itself, that 
instead of the resolution of which we 
have spoken being one, as it has been 
called, to “ stifle the groans while rivet- 
ing the fetters of the slave”—if it 
effect could be to throw back and break 
down the movement in question, in its 
present well known organization and 
character, it ought rather to be regard. 
ed as the greatest blessing that could 
be conferred on him, and as the first 
indispensable step towards a more en- 
lightened course of moral action in his 
behalf. 


SONG. 


FROM THE POLISH OF L. KLOPINSEK). 


MINE EMENA. 


Tet me, hast a maiden seen, 

Goodness, grace, in all her mien? 
Was the Moon’s light in her eye— 

Was the Spring’s bloom on her cheek— 
In her breath the zephyr’s sight 

Were her lips unclosed to speak, 
Murmuring of her Alkar # 

Mine Emena!—she was mine! 
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Mignon’s Song. 315 


At the sound of Pity’s call 

From her eyes did pearl drops fall ¢ 
Modest was each look and glance— 

Did a blush suffuse her cheek 
If you scanned her countenance ? 

Vere her lips unclosed to speak, 

Murmuring of her Alkar ? 

Mine Emena!—she was mine! 


As a noiseless stream its course 
Taking from its mountain source, 
Flies the flowers its banks along, 
Unobserved its path to seek, 
Did she fly the gazing throng ? 
Were her lips unclosed to speak, 
Murmuring of her Alkar ? 
Mine Emena !—she was mine! 


But didst breathe of love perchance ? 
Met’st thou no approving glance— 
Heard'st no sigh of sympathy— 
Did no tear bedew her cheek— 
Seemed her heart untouched to be ? 
Were her lips then closed to speak, 
Murmuring of her Alkar? 
Mine Emena '—she was not ! G. Hi. H. 


&. Paul's College. 


MIGNON’S SONG.* 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Kyow’st thou the land where the bright citrons bloom, 

Where the dark-foliaged orange sheds fragrant perfume, 

Where gently the breezes float o’er the blue sky, 

Where the myrtle and laurel wave freshly on high— 
Dost thou know that sweet land? O how blest should I be, 
Could I fly to that land, my beloved one, with thee ! 


Know’st thou the dwelling with columns so bright, 

Where on hall and on chamber the sun pours its light ; 

Where statues of marble, with soft, mournful eyes, 

Seem to pity my sorrows and weep for my sighs— 
Know’st thou that dwelling? O how happy for me, 
Could I fly to that home, my protector, with thee ! 


Know’st thou the mountain, with summit of snow, 
Where the mule seeks a footing uncertain and slow, 
Where dwells in the hollow the dragon’s dark brood, 
Where o’er the steep rock foams the swift gushing flood— 
Dost thou know it? Ah, there our lone pathway must be, 
Then fly to that mountain, my father, with me! 
H. M: 





jo original of this poem has been imitated by Byron and many other Englisti: 
s. 
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THE MEDUSA, 
AS COPIED FROM AN ANTIQUE GEM. 
BY MRS. A. R. ST. JOHN. 


Farep sister of the three ! 

Mortal, though a deity ; 

Superhuman beauty thine, 

Demon goddess—power divine ! ! 
Thou a human death didst bear, 

Thou a mortal life didst share ; 

Yet thy soul supremely free, 

Shrank not from its destiny : 

And the life-drops from thy head, 

On Lybian sands which Perseus shed, 
Sprang a scourging race from thee, 
Fell types of artful mystery. 

Thou wast the victim of dire rage, 
Minerva’s vengeance to assuage ; 
And thy locks like molten gold, 
Sheltering love in every fold ; 
Transformed into the serpent’s lair, 
That writhe and hiss thy keen despair. 


Fatal Beauty, thou dost seem 

The phantom of some fearful dream ; 
Extremes of horror and of love 
Alternate o’er our senses move ; 

As wrapt and spell-bound we survey 
The horrid coils which round thee play : 


And mark thy mild enduring smile, 
Lit by no mortal fire the while. 


Formed to attract all eyes to thee, 

And yet their withering blight to be, 

Thy power mysterious to congeal, 

And from life’s blood its warmth to steal— 
To petrify the mortal clay, 

Tn its first glance of wild dismay ! 

Is a dread gift to one like thee, 

Curs’d with a hateful destiny. 


Oh, could’st thou unto mortals give 

Thy strength to’suffer—grace to live ; 
Or teach them curses to defy, 

By resignation’s heavenward eye ; 

Oh, could’st thou ope thy mission’s seal, 
And thy mysterious self reveal ; 

Tell to the wondering what thou art— 
Hast thou a human feeling heart ? 
Know’st thou that worse than scorpion’s sting, 
The misery stern remorse can bring— 
The arid desert of the soul, 

Sear'd ’neath its scourging dark control ? 
If with thine other throes of pain 

Thou feel’st too this, nor dost complain, 
Just is thy place mongst gods to be, 
Their A&gis, and dread Mystery. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


(CoMMERCIAL 4i 1 financial affairs on 
both sides of the Atlantic are progress- 
ing steadily and healthily. In our 
former numbers we have endeavored to 
preserve the current of events, and to 
int out the unerring course of the 
laws of trade when left to themselves 
in regulating the currency and equaliz- 
ing the exchanges. | Phe vast agri- 
cultural wealth of the United States 
becomes available when it flows freely 
to the markets of consumption, wher- 
ever they may be, uninterrupted hy 
government regulations, or the sinister 
movements of corporate monopolies. 
Under the late National Bank the sub- 
stance of the country was caten out, 
and its specie sent abroad and exchang- 
ed for luxuries, which were consumed 
here on credit. The channels of cir- 
culation vacated by that specie were 
filled with paper promises—serving as 
money and preventing the influx of the 
precious metals. As long as such a 
state of things existed there could be 
no permanent prosperity, but the coun- 
try trembled on the eve of a revulsion. 
‘Without going back to the progress 
of events which, commencing in Lon- 
don in 1830, carried a system of credit 
to its zenith, and enveloped not only 
the United States but the whole com- 
mercial world in vast liabilities, cen- 
ing in London, and put in motion hy 
the Bank of England, while 
curity aflorded by a succession 
we will simply refer 
all of 1839— 
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The failure of the 


of tranquillity and confidence 
opposite extreme. 
harvest causing a drain of bullion had 
carried the Bank of England, the cen- 
tre of commercial credits, to a point so 
low that on the Ist October, 1839, a 
meeting of bankers was held at a pri- 
vate parlor in Paris to decide upon the 


expediency of renewing the loan of 


50,000,000 francs which had previously 
been made to the Bank of England. 
The bills were renewed on the ground 
that otherwise the Bank of England 
would be obliged to suspend. A knot 
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of Parisian bankers sat upon the sol- 
vency ofthe Bank of England—the fate 
of the government! At that time the 
failure of the United States Bank was 
known there, but its insolvency had not 
been developed here. The loan from 
Paris and the vigorous measures of the 
Bank of England enabled it to pass the 
crisis, and from that time its bullion 
has been steadily returning to its 
vaults, until now it is in a position of 
greater strength thanever. Although 
this recovery of the Bank has been 
attended by the most disastrous failures 
in all parts of the world, wherever 
British credits had previously penetrat- 
ed, they have been rather the symp- 
toms of general recovery than of new 
disasters. The United States have 
suffered perhaps to the greatest extent, 
their loans of credit were 
greater in proportion to their real 
means, and repayment was more 
roughly demanded. So reckless were 
the loans of English capitalists, and so 
enterprising our national character, 
stimulated by the cheap money of 
England, that even the solvency of 
sovereign states was involved in the 
The means of purchase by 
issues of state stocks and the dissemi- 
nation of banking credits have now 
been powerfully contracted, while the 
steady industry of the people has pro- 
duced enormous real wealth in produce 
and the raw material of manufactures. 
At the same time England, the great 
manufacturing depot of the world, has 
recovered her commercial power. 
Money was never more cheap than 
now. Food, the great pivot on which 
her home trade turns, is lower than for 
some years, and new markets of almost 
boundless consumption are open to her 
enterprise. ‘The present value of Bri- 
tish manufactures, exported to all parts 
of the world, is £51,000,000, and is 
hourly extending in China and in In- 
dia. In the latter country there are 
100,000,000 of British subjects, who, 
if they can be brought to consume only 
one-tenth of the quantity now consum- 
ed by the British West Indies, will add 
£72,000,000 to British exports, and 
affairs are now in train for such a con- 
summation. The opening to the China 


because 
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consumption has just commenced ; 
while the consumption of cotton goods 
and American produce on the conti- 
nent of Europe is extending with the 
progress of manufactures there nearly 
as fast as production here. A little 
time, with steady legislation, must 
advance the prosperity of the United 
States with a rapidity greater than 
ever before. ‘The India and China 
trade of England, has during the past 
year, greatly increased the consumption 
of the great staple (cotton) of Ameri- 
can production. 


the immense increase in the exports of 


manufactured goods to the various 
markets of India and China, and the 


rapid extension of that export, we may 
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l'o give some idea of 














(Mareh, 


400,000 in the whole of 1842, being ay 


increase of 35 per cent. This § 
with the great improvement jp the 
home trade, has raised the week 
consumption of the kingdom frp 
22,900 bales in 1842 to 25.900 bales jy 
1843. ‘This recovery of the trade.» 
a time when the exports from thi 
country were enormously larger than 
ever before, has been of vast benefit to 
the Southern States and to the coups 
generally, inasmuch as the demapd 
ied by the abundance of money, bes 
returned to the channels of Circulation 
sums in specie larger than ever before. 
‘The import of specie during the ye 
has been over $23,000,000, of Which 
an extraordinary amount has beg 





observe the amountin 11 months, of coined. The coinage for sever 
1843, was $20,750,000 against $14- years has been as follows: 

COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Gold. Silver. Copper. eet 
Previous to 1840 . 26,415,885,00 = 53,357,731,90 £0,007,19 ose ane te 
1840 siere 4 1,675,302,50 1,726, 703,00 24,627,00 10,5689% 
1841 3,091 597,50 1,152,750,00 15,973,607 R BIL 
1842 1,634,170,50 2,332,750,00 23,833,90 $160,754.40 11,743.18 
1843 8, 108,767,50 3.834,750,00 24,283.20 11,967,830,70 14,640,582 
Total . 39,125, 086,00 62,354,648,90 979,620,96 $102,450,993,26 DAH 948.07) 


The- quantity coined in 1843 is 
greater, by far, than that of any former 
period, showing the fact, that not only 
did the demand for circulation cause 
the import of the precious metals, but 
forced them through the mint, notwith- 


standing the inconvenience and expense 
of sending gold which arrives at Boston 
and New York to Philadelphia to be 
In order to show the denomi- 
nations coined, we will take the fellow- 
ing table. 


coine d. 


1793 to 1842, 1843. 
Eagles,........- ane 291,009 250,642 
PIRIUOR 5 K0nnreenes 4,700,257 855,085 
RI ain asiee ac 1,108.53! 530,853 
ie inane 1,674,822 165,100 
Halves,..... Spear 97,895,662 6,112,000 
SPURTUCTS, «002 cess - 8,200,502 1,113,600 
Ss tc besk cave 23,765,325 1,520,000 
Seg Fons keksaee 23,357,478 1,165,009 


This influx of specie into the cireu- 
lation of the country, has been the effect 


of withdrawing the paper promises of 


corporate associations from the chan- 
nels of business. The legitimate credit 
system of the country, the individual 
bills of merchants and shippers, has 
thus a broader and firmer basis for its 
support. The community have been 


too much accustomed to look upon the 
bills emanating from corporate associa- 
tions as the credits essential to com- 
mercial prosperity. 


This is, however, 


160,993,593 





12,211,662 








far from being the case ; on the other 
hand, nothing is so detrimental to the 
real business of the country. All the 
large operations, the transfer of stocks 
of produce to the points of sale, and 
the purchase of merchandize, are done 
by the operation of bona fide mercantile 
bills. ‘The amount of these afloat, in 
times of usual prosperity, is immense, 
much larger than is usually suspected. 
In England, these bills are chat 

with a duty proportioned to the amount, 
no bill being recoverable without 
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The amount of the stamps 
thus issued gives the circulation of the 
pills. An eminent banker of London, 
afew years since, formed a calculation 
on these data, of the amount of bills 
jgsued in a year and of the amount out- 


Amount of Bills issued. 
1836 . . .£485,943,473 
1837 . . . 455,084 445 
1838 . . . 465,504,041 
1839. . . 528,493,842 


All these bills purport to be payable 
ingold or its equivalent; but Bank of 
England notes being a legal tender, 
these, with private notes, form the me- 
dim in which the bills are mostly paid. 
Under the supposition that these bills 
all represent actual property, it is evi- 
dent that the ease with which they can 
he met depends upon the quantity of 
bank paper which is afloat. This, in 
its tarn, depends entirely upon the 
banks, who are governed as well by 


Bullion in Bank 
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standing at one time. The bills being 
generally of three months date, one- 
fourth of the issues for the year will 
be the amount outstanding The re- 
sult was, for four years, as follows :— 


Bilis outstanding. 

eee £121,485,868 
nate 113,771,111 
dealer 116,376,010 
(eons 132,123,460 


the desire to raise the rate of money. 
when a large amount of engarements 
are afloat, as by a drain of bullion eon- 
sequent upon high prices caused by 
extended credits. Now, the amount 
of bills outstanding in 1839, it appears, 
increased £16,000,000, or near 15 per 
eent. This enormous increase in indi- 
vidual bills was a consequence of a 
prior movement of the bank in increas- 
ing the issues of its notes. The move- 
ment was as follows :-— 


Bank issues. 


Janvary, 1837........ £ 4,287,000 thas £ 17,422,000 
September, 1838...... 9,614,000 19,665,000 
December, 1839...... 2,887,000 ovat 16,366,000 


From January, 1837, to September, 
1898, the bullion continued to flow into 
the bank, which pushed out its bills 15 
percent., or £2,200,000, and was at- 
tended by a corresponding increase in 
the amount of mercantile bills. When 
the amount of the latter in circulation 
was at its highest, the bank suddenly 
drew in the means in which those bills 
were payable. ‘‘his contraction was, 
ina little more than one year, £3,300,- 
000, and the rate of interest rose to 53 
a6 per cent. higher than it had been 
since the reign of Queen Anne and the 
first time that the modification of the 
usury law had been availed of. The 
circulation in 1838 was, to the bills 
outstanding, as 1 to 23; in 1839 it was 
aite32. Hence the enormous rise 
in the value of money, and the extended 
bankrupte y consequent upon not being 
ableto procure it. In this country, we 
have no data by which to arrive at the 
amount of individual bills in cireula- 
tion; the same effects have, however, 
resulted from a similar operation, and 
toa far greater extent, because the 
flactuations in the volume of the mixed 
currency in which the bills are payable 
have been greater. ‘The products of 


the country are now larger than ever, 


and the quantity of real money, or spe 

cie, required to form the basis of the 
bills, by which the business is actually 
performed, is constantly increasing, and 
will always, if undisturbed, bear a just 
proportion to the wants of the country. 
When the issues of banks are substi- 
tuted for specie, or the medium in 
which bills are payable, not only can 
that currency be increased at pleasure, 
but the facility of obtaining it induces 
the creation of individual bills. When 
the amount of these latter is at the 
highest, it always occurs that the arti- 
ficial medium of payment is withdrawn, 
and bankruptcy is the result. The 
state of the currency now is one of 
great and increasing abundance of spe- 
cie, of very moderate bank issues, and 
an exceedingly small amount of private 

As confidence gene 


the amount of these 


bills outstanding. 
rally 
latter will safely increase until the is- 
sues of the banks shall again have be- 
come an important part of the medium 
of payment. ‘The whole fabric will 
then be unsafe and ripe for revulsion. 
In relation to the position of the banks, 
we may state the returns of many of 
the States nearest to January, as fol- 
lows :— 
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BANKS OF SEVERAL OF THE STATES NEAREST TO JANUARY, 1844. 


Capital. 
42,640,827 
3,009,000 
3,425,500 
31,089 
7,490,554 
2,111,195 
4,022), 043 
1,500,000 
20,049,140 
1,200,580 
2,500,040 
3,492, 156 
9 237,200 
16,868 555 
6,157,338 


New York, . 
Maine, 
N. Jersey, 
Massachusetts, 
Maryland, 
D. Columbia, 
South Carolina, 
Bank of Mobile, 
“ N. Orleans, 
Missouri, 
“ Indiana, 
Ranks of Ohio, 
Bank Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, 


“uO 





3.05 3 
16,038,016 
8.250, 140 











$145,063 456 193,926,751 


This indicates the remarkable fact 
that the specie On hand in the banks is 
greater than the amount of the gross 
circulation. The notes on hand are 
reported at $10,737,224. This doesnot, 
however, express simply the notes on 
hand, as some of the institutions report 
“notes, checks and specie funds” to- 
gether. ‘The net circulation is held by 
the banks. The loans of the institution 
of all descriptions are 50 per cent. only 


DUTIES ACCRUING IN EACH QUARTER, WITH THE AMOUNT OF IMPORTS. 
Duties. Duties Duties on 
, a a ec Lt Imports 
ith Quarter 1841 1,936,063 4th Quarter 1842 2.579.389 7,197,488 
I - 1842 6,060,401 l “ 1543 2 940.804 9,730,800 
2 “< 6 » 4,679,144 2 ‘ ‘ 1 106,039 12,941,290 
3 7 “+ 3,335,501 3 « + 6,132,272 18,819,411 


Total imports paying duty 

Here was a steady and large increase 
of bifsiness up to tI 
quarter of 1842. ‘The 
ports actu ly made in th ! 
ters was less than in any of the last 
twenty years, but the table seems to 
show the progress it made from the ex- 
treme depression caused by the first 
passage of the tariff. Now during the 
first quarter of .1842, an improved de- 
mand for money was confidently looked 
for when the business of the fall should 
commence. Contrary to that general 
expectation, however, it was found that, 


close of the third 
im- 


ose four quar- 


amount ot 


although business increased 50 per 
eent., the abundance of money scem 
ingly increased with it; an effect 


caused by the greater activity of funds 
in the transaction of a cash business. 
Where money is active in the promo- 
tion of an actual interchange of com- 
modities, iis increased activity will al- 
ways have the appearance of increased 


abundance, because until the number of 


borrowers multiplies, the demand for 
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Deposits, 


29,026,415 








597,279 62,479 
1,899,706 531,930 i 
l 24,031 259,740 613% 
1,745,546 61 7380 
1,120,580 1,073,090 337,690 1,506 35) 
200,248 9.115,221 427,437 ee 
‘ ~20n 20 : 405 TEBig 
b », 13 1.769.300 4x2 Aone 
9,704,471 6,022,268 1,°92,641 6,387.3) 
1,113,471 1,958,362 603,691 1,308.35) 
att a aed Seis aa a 
67,113,496 DT ed 10,737,224 43,809,675 





Circulation. 
17.335,401 


Notes on hand, 


oF > 
R 1¢ 
U8, 197 









927.498 139,772 
213,261 ian 
1,091 624 . 






196,156 ae 













in advance of their eapital, showing’, 
remarkably contracted condition, and 
also displaying that indisposition tobg. 
row for purposes of business, whig 
was evinced in the course of business 
during the past fall. The movemen 
of trade for the past year quarterly may 
in some degree be indicated by thedy. 
ties accruing in each quarter at th 
custom house, as follows : 




























$48,789,031 





an increased quantity of money willie 
Hence as the fall bosi- 
ness progressed, money became “daily 
cheaper in the market, until borrower 
appeare d for sums of creat magnitude, 
in order to speculate in the cotton mar- 
ket. We have before alluded to'the 
position of the market in relation 
the state of trade in Liverpool, ‘and 
the consequent speculation going own 
it. ‘This has progressed through the 
month, until the amount of cotton held 
in the United States reaches near 500, 
000 bales, valued at $30,000,000. This 
created a great rise in the value of mio- 
ney, mostly in New York, because here 
the southern cotton bills mostly centre. 
The speculation in stocks and improved 
movement in real estate assisted this 
effect, and the rate of money rose fora 
short time to 6 a 7 per cent. at call on 
stocks, and the rate of bills to 90% 
Freight at the same time was verylow. 
These indications, with favorable’t- 
counts from abroad advising of @ tis 
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induced shipments, and both 


j cotton, . ry) 
in wes again fell. The 


money and exchat 
probabil 


spri . 
athe abundance of money will be re- 


slived. The fun Is which left this city 
and the East for the Southand West, 
for the purchase ot produce will stim- 
ulate the trade of the interior in some 


ng business a further increase 


Middlesex:Co.,.. 0.0500 
Terking, ...wt'ose's cts 
on” as Gees 

eats HOM iiss i tae 


DOUG. Si. ee ees 
Lawrence, 


These are the premiums for stock of 


orporate manafacturing companies in 


consequence of the high dividends they 

i “ 

a@enabled to declare above the vast 
’ } 


' tn 
us COTPOTAare 


expense Which ever rah 
ot tne 


manage i nt, in conse! } 
enormous dutics levied upon the foreign 
article. This ranges trom 75 to 160 
per cent. upon most of the articles 
manufactured at these It is, 
therefore, no matter of surprise if their 
wealthy proprict rs procure large divi- 
dends. These corporate nanutacturers 
seto the real industry of the country 
what banking corporations are to the 
money'and exchange market, and both 
draw from the community enormous 
taxes, while they discourave individual 
industry and destsoy competition. 

The sound currency and the increase 
of individual competition in money and 
exchange business, have imparted a 
great degret of steadiness to financial 
affairs and uniformity to the exchanges. 
The channels form “i for tl emplov- 
mentof money, through loa 
rate associations to indi 
doing a larger business than their vapl- 
tal warrants, and who pay a high rate 
of interest to ¢ orporations for the loans 
oftheir credit, have of late been altered. 
Banks have ceased to pay so high 1 
dividend as formerly, and the fearful 


Hhiis. 





sbDYv corpo- 
} 


iduals who are 


corruptions which have crept into them, 
and which from one cause or another 
ae daily brought to light, have taught 
capitalists that their money may be, 
with greater safety and quite as profit- 


lity is that with the progress of 
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degree, and enhance the enormous pro- 
fits which the corporate manufacturers 
are reaping by the double process of 
cheap labor and supplies, and high pri- 
ces for their wares eonsequent upon 
the monopoly they enjoy. ‘the follow- 
ing is a table of the prices of the stock 
of some of the leading Eastern corpo- 
rate monopolies ; 


13 @ 15 per cent premium. 


1 a 5 “e “e 

5 a t e ee 
32 a 35 66 ‘< 

6a 8 - 6 

6\a ‘7 > ss 
32 a 35 66 66 
13 a 15 66 ‘ 
25 a 28 é 

ba 7 - - 

ably, employed in other methods. 


There has also been a growing disposi- 
lie generally to deal 
with individuals rather th in corpora- 
tions. The « Xperience of the last few 
years has taught dealers that corporate 

} in the hour of necessity, not 


DaNnKS are, 
to be depended upon, and moreover, 


tion with the pub 
) fase D 


that those necessities are enhanced by 
the movements ot the banks themselves, 
lience the disposition of capitalists to 
pl with individuals for 
( aploy ment, and of customers to seek 


ace their funds 


those channels for loans, has served not 
steadier, but 


tendeneyv to accommo- 


only to make the market 
to decrease the 


dation loans. When the business is in 
the hands of private houses, kiting 


can rarely be practised to any great ex- 
tent, acquainted with 
the wants, the business and stability of 
their customers, than corporations can 
} 


T wy are Mo! 


possibly be, and are, therefore, less lia- 
ble to favor the increase of that dan- 
erous description which, in all ages 
since the invention of bills of exchange, 
has been the expensive mode adopted 
by the needy and the desperate, to raise 
money and to carry on speculations. 
‘The probability is that for some years 
the general character of the mercantile 
credits afloat, will be of a sound and 
safe character, until the disasters of 
late years fading from the public mind, 
shall produce that relaxation of vigi- 
lanee which is generally mistaken for 
increased confidence, 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Symbolism : or Exposition of the Doctrinal 
Differences between Catholics and Pro- 
testants, as Evidenced by their Symboli- 
cal Writings. By Joun AvAM Moeu- 
Ler, D.D., Dean of Wurzburg, and late 
Professor of Theology at the Universi- 
ty of Munich. Translated from the 
German, with a memoir ofthe author ; 
preceded by an historical sketch of the 
state of Protestantism and Catholicism 
in Germany, for the last hundred years. 
By James Burron Ropertson, Esg@., 


translator of Schlegel’s Philosophy of 


History. Two volumes of the London 
edition in one. New York: publish- 
ed by Edward Dunigan, No. 151 Ful- 
ton St., 1844. 8vo., pp. 575. 

The word “symbolism,” constituting 
the title of this volume, is used in a sense 


more familiar to the German student of 


theology than to the English. It does not 
here mean, as it sometimes does, the sci- 
ence that has for its object to explain the 
symbols, or outward signs used in the reli- 
gions of antiquity—the sense in which it 
is employed by Creuzer as the title to his 
celebrated work on that subject. It 
means, according to the author’s own 
definition, ** the scientific exposition of the 
dogtrinal differences among the various 
religious parties opposed to eac! other, 
in consequence of the ecclesiastical revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century, as these 
doctrinal diilerences are evidenced by the 
public confessions or symbolical books of 
those parties.” 

It has more than once occurred to us 
as a matter of surprise that this celebrat- 
ed work, which has been in the possession 
of continental Europe for ten or twelve 
years, should not have been earlier trans- 
lated into English. In the deep fermen- 
tation now in progress in the world of 
Christendom—the straggling tendency 
manifest more or less in all sects towards 
the idea of unity of 
church and faith—the efforts 
put forth by the Roman Catholic church 
to conquer back the long revolted portions 
of its old spiritual empire, by putting itself 
forward as the only possible expression 
and realization of that harmonious unity 
—this work has long been recognized as 
one of the most powerful, nay, unques- 
tionably the most powerful contribution 
that has been ma!e to the great religious 
controversy. The Catholics of the pres- 
ent day, on their side of the argument, 


a possible catholic 


vigorous 


we believe, place no other work of , 
lemical character in comparison With jt 
except “ Bossuet’s Variations -°— 
while to the latter is conceded that jp 
tense energy of eloquence which has as 
yet remained unrivalled in polemical lit 
erature, for the “ Symbolism” jg justly 
claimed an equality of dialectic forge to 
gether with a vast superiority in thilogp. 
phic depth as well as historica] learning 
Its eminent merits have also been fully 
recognized by not a few respectable Pro. 
testant authorities. The celebrated Pr, 
testant theolgian and philosophic Sehleip. 
macher, declared it to be the SeVerest 
blow ever given to Protestantism, Ap. 
other distinguished Protestant professor of 
philosophy at Bonn, candidly confessed 
that none of the Protestant replies at aij 
came up to it in force of reasoning. Fie 
editions have appeared in Germany, of 
three or four thousand each. It hasbeen 
also translated into French, Italian, and 
Latin. The learned and pious anther 
died ig 1838, while engaged in the prep. 
ration of the fifth edition. It is worthyof 
remark that it has been sold not Jess free. 
ly in Protestant than in Catholic Germa 
ny. Ve cannot doubt that the present 
edition, the typography of which is ered. 
itable to the publisher, will receive ap 
eager welcome from that large portion of 
our public who take an interest in itssub 
ject. Being historical and analytical m 
ther than polemical, and embodying a 
vast amount of information on the doctria- 
al distinctions of all the more important 
sects into which Christianity is divided, it 
is a work which, however Catholic in its 
spirit and aim, from the profound convie- 
tions of its author, is yet caleulated to be 
scarcely Jess valuable to the Protestant 
student, than to those whose views may 
harmonize better with its own. 


1 Lecture on the Science of Representations 
in Marine Insurance, with Notes end IL 
lustrations, and a Preliminary Lecture 

whether Marine Insurance 

was known to the Ancients, By Jous 

Dver, LL.D., Counsellor at Law. 

New York: John S. Voorhies. 


on the question, 


A critical review of a law book is 
If it were, 
we should devote considerable space to 
these lectures of Mr. Duer, on certain 


scarcely within our province 
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in marine insurance, which 


estions : 
. sli be regarded, it seems, as a part 
ther a specimen of a larger work 
or ra’ ; 


-, nreparation. We should delight, for 
a os such studies, to follow the author 
aeoish the questions whieh he discusses, 
and the long list of authorities examined 
by him, and although we cannot assent to 
his view of the effect of a promissory re- 
resentation, in respect to which we agree 
with Chancellor Walworth and the still 
higher authority of Mr. Justice Wilde an { 
his associates in the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, we a Imire, nevertheless, 
the ability and acuteness with which Mr. 
Duer contests the point, and if not 
convinced, are pleased and instructed. 
We should delight yet more to point out 
in this little work the proof and the ex- 
ample of a thorou rh legal mind, endowed 
py nature with the highest attributes, and 
by study with all the learning of the noble 
science which he professes and adorns, 
Although the work is not faultless,* we 


think it one of the best specimens of legal 
writing which America has produced. The 
rales of law are clearly set forth, the rea- 
sons explained, the distinctions stated, 
and withal ia such a clear, flowing style, 
that we should think an unprofessional 
person would find it agreeable reading. 
The chief fault of the style is redun lancy ; 
but we are not much disposed to quarrel 
with that, after what we have lately had 
in text-books and reports. 

Wehope Mr. Duer will go on to complete 
his work on insurance, and that his labors 
asan author will not en] there. America 
needs such writers on law. She never 
needed it more than she does at this mo- 
ment, when infinite c ynfusion seems about 
to come over the administration of the 
law, from the multifarious, ill-digested, 
and contradictory reports which the press 
is pouring forth. 

Mr. Duer, we venture to pronounce, is a 
truereformer. Not prone to innovation for 
the love of novelty, nor yet content with 
the rule as he finds it, merely because he 
finds it so, he looks upon the law not as 
an end, but a means, and so far as it does 
not answer the end, he would seek to re- 
form it. He has studied too much all 
branches of jurisprudence, to be satisfied 


with the common labors and habits of 


thought of his profession. If his studies 
had been more limited, his knowledge less, 
and his vision narrower, he might have 
been found, like many other practisers 
and commentators of the law, satisfied 
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with what he finds, just as he finds it, de- 
fending every practice, and resisting all 
change. But he has made himself master 
of the history and the science of jurispru- 
dence, not of one state «r one time, but of 
different states and all times; he has had 
the most ample experience in the practice 
of his profession; and he can, therefore, 
now bring to the examination of legal 
questions an accumulation of learning, of 
experience, and of wisdom, which few men 
in America can do. Far removed from 
that class which, seeing no further than 
the rule on which they practise, presume 
it therefore good, and from that which re- 
peats from age to age the senseless dogma, 
that “ our law is the perfection of reason,” 
he has studied, and analysed, and compar- 
ed, and practised so much and so well, as 
to be now able, sedulously comparing the 
doctrines and the practice of our law with 
the true end of law and the wants of so- 
ciety, to retain or reject, according to the 
judgments of an enlarged and severe phi- 
losophy. We shall think it fortunate, not 
only for the legal profession but for the 
country, if he shall be encouraged to com- 
plete the work on which he is now en- 
gaged, and then, prompted by the success 
of that, and by bis desire to elevate and 
liberalize his profession, shall devote the 
remainder of his life to the noble task of 
teaching the law, not merely as it comes 
from the lips of judges and advocates, but 
as it flows from its living sources, the 
reason and the wants of mankind. 

We had intended to say more on this 
topic—but we must postpone that to some 
future number, when we shall take occa- 
sion to make some observations on the 
study and practice of the law. 


Ximena ; or the Battle of the Sierra Mo- 
rena, and other Poems, by James BAYARD 
Taytor. Philadelphia : Herman Hook- 
er, 178 Chestnut-street. 1844. 12mo. 
pp. S4. 


The author of this little volume of new 
poems presents himself with a sufficiently 
graceful modesty in his preface, in which 
he suggests the apology of youth for some 
of the defects of his production. The 
longest of the poems, giving name to the 
volume, we have not read, but can speak 
favorably of a few of the shorter ones, ex- 
hibiting a facility of versification which, if 
not strongly characterized by originality, 


* We wish Mr. Duer would omit such expressions as “ the judicious Emerigon,” “valuable work,” 
“eninent judge." They savor too much of the set phrases of common-place men. “ He" would be 


better than “ Hie Lordship,’ in an American book 





“ titigated question,” id 8. 


on pages 6: 





Disputed question would be more proper than 
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is animated by a fine spirit of devotion to 
good, and aspiration after philanthropic 
usefulness. We hope that the growing 
strength of manhood will only ripen these 
instincts of young hope and love into ma- 
tured conviction and principle, verifying 
its genuine depth by earnest and self-sacri- 
ficing Jabor towards effective results, in- 
stead of exhausting itself, as is too often 
the case, in the efiervescence of a super- 
ficial enthusia-m. We select the foilow- 
ing poem for quotation, rather for the 
sake of its meaning, than as the most fa. 
vorable specimen of the author’s verse : 


‘“* PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘A ram and lovely State is ours, with valleys 
broad and green, 

Where, smiling in the summer ray, the cultured 
ficlds are seen, 

Cities with spires and turrets proud, and rivers 
winding by— 

Mountains whose stormy summits rise to meet 
the arching sky. 


** When harvest suns are fierce and high, upon a 
thousand fields 


The billowy swell of golden grain, its bounteous 


tribute yield 

Upon a thousand hill-sides fair, the herds in quict 
graze. 

And ail the land rejoices "neath Plenty’s smiling 
rays. 


“ Amid the damp coal-caverns is heard the min 


er’s din, 


Where faint and far the light of day comes sadly 


streaming in 


Along the lonely mountain-side, and through th 


valleys gay, 


The ‘iron steed" with tireless speed, goes thun 


d’ring on his way. 


* Alas for Pennsylvania! a curse is on her now 
Gone are her boasted honors—in dust her lofty 


brow ; 


Obscuring all her former pride, a cloud is on her 


fame,— 


A heavy burden doth she bear, a weary load of 


shame. 


“ What though the summer's genial warmth shall 


bless the ripening grain, 


And bounteous harvest-ficids repay the labors ot 


the swain, 


Still must her proud, free farmers think upon the 


debt they bear, 


And wheresoe’er their duties call, must sce its 


traces there ! 


“Oh! rouse ye in your strength and pride, the 


freemen of our land 


No longer turn despairing back, or still inactive 


stand ; 


Show that the spirit yet is yours, that made your 


fathers free, 


For though your fortunes may be crushed, your 


honor must not be! 


“ Then up and act! from Chester's plains to Erie's 


sen-like tide, 


Where Beaver meets Ohio’s waves, or Delaware 


rolls in pride— 


"Mid Clinton’s dark and pine-clad hills, where 


how!s the autumnal gale— 


Where Susquehanna lingers slow, by Wyoming's 


fair vale! 





“The boasts of former, prouder days, but ill. be. 
come Us now ; 

We may not point to Penn's pure mir 
lin’s laurelled brow, . nd, or Prank 

No more the Keystone of the 
vania be, 

Till we bave reft her of her shame, an 


, und she agai 
is tree!” agai 
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Greece under the Romans. A Historica 
View of the Condilion of the Greek Na. 
tion, from the time of its Conquest by the 
Romans, until the extinction of the Ro 
man Empire in the East, B.C, 146-4, 
D. 717. By Grorcr Fintay, K. RG 
Member of the American Antiquarian 
Society, and Corresponding Member of 
the Archaiological Institute at Rome 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London, 1844, 8vo., pp. 554, — 


This volume, of which we have to ae. 
knowledge the reception from the author, 
supplies, very acceptably, a lacuna leh 
unfilled by any labors of former histori- 
ans,—a remark of which the truth is not 
affected by the fact that a portion of the 
events of which it treats, had been g}- 
ready partially illustrated by the geniys 
of Gibbon. It may be regarded asa link 
between the histories of ancient and mod. 
ern Greece—and a most important one; 
and brings a valuable contribution to aid 
in explaining the phenomenon presented 
by the Greek nation, as “ the only existing 
representatives of the ancient Greeks, 
who have maintained possession of their 
country, their languace, and their social 
organization, against physical and moral 
power which have swept from the face of 
the earth all their early contemporaries, 
friends, and enemies.” It comes down 
to the period of the complete separa- 
tion between the Roman and Greek Em- 
pires. and exhibits a clear view of how 
the institutions of the conquered Greeks 
had proved too strong for the despotism of 
the conquering Romans; so that the na- 
tionality of the former continued to exist 
in full vigor, and was again called into 
activity when the Roman government, 
from increasing weakness, gradually be- 
gan to neglect the duties of administra- 
tion. The influence exercised on the 
character of the Greek civilisation, and 
on the national destinies, by the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, claims, of course, for 
that branch of his subject a prominent 
part of the author’s attention. We shall 
probably, at an early day, make this work 
the subject of a more extended review 
than the present simple notice of its ap- 
pearance and general indication of its 
subject and scope. 
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aint and other Poems. By Lerten 
fioxt. Boston: William D. Ticknor 
& Company, 1844. 12 mo., pp. 124. 


We have only to regret in this charm- 
ing little volume, that the editor has re- 
dricted himself to such narrow limits in 
his selection from Leigh Hunt S$ poems. 
However, the story of Rimini, and the 
Feast of the Poets, are either of them 
enoagh to be thankful for. Its shortness 
tempts us to quote the following beautiful 
little poem, though we are sure it is hot 
forgotten by any who have ever read it: 


“,noU BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. 


« Abou ben Adhem (may his tribe increase ! 

awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, Within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

in angel, writing in a book of gold ; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou ?” The vision raised its head, 
4nd with a look made of all sweet accord, 
answered, ‘The names of those who love the 


Lord.’ 


‘And is mine one 7’ said Abou, ‘ Nay, not so;’ 


Replied the ange 1. Abou spoke more low 

But cheerly still; and enid, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one Who loves his fellow-men.’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
He came again with a great wakening light, 
Aod showed the names whom love of God had 
bless’d, 

| 


And jo! Ben Adhem'‘s name led 


all the rest.” 


Life of Andrew Jackson. Private, Milita- 
ry, and Civil, with illustrations. By 
Amos Kenpatt. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 82 Clifi Street, 1843. Num- 
bers 1, 2, 3. 


The ample private materials placed in 
Mr. Kendall’s possession by General 
Jackson, with the practised ability he 
brings to the task of emmploying them, af- 
ford a sufficient guarantee of the value 
which must attach to this biography of 
the Old Hero. We have only to regret 
that the exceeding beauty of the typo- 
graphical style in which it is issued, is so 
incongruously marred by the miserable 
engravings which are misnamed illustra- 
tions. It is to be hoped that these will be 
either wholly reformed, or wholly omitted 
ftom the future numbers. This remark 
does not indeed apply to the full length 
likeness fronting the title page, by Prud- 
homme, though this is unfortunately the 
only exception to be made. In spite of 
the engravings, we must all indeed desire 
0 possess this biography; and the sale it 
is destined to reach will doubtless count 
by the tens of thousands ; but its attract- 


veness and circulation would be largely 
increased by an improvement in this re- 


speet, 
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The Aneid of Virgil, with English Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, a Metrical 
Clavis, and an Historical, Geographical, 
und Mythological Index. By Cuarves 
Antuon, LL.D., Jay-Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages in Colum- 
bia College, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 82 Cliff Street, 1843. 12mo., 
pp. 942. 


This edition of the A£neid must cer- 
tainly expel from our schools all the 
Others heretofore in use. It is marked 
with the same copiousness, variety, and 
necuracy, in the Notes, which have made 
Professor Anthon’s similar editions of 
other school text-books of the classics so 
extensively useful and popular, And for 
the purposes for which it is designed, the 
outline illustrations thickly scattered 
through the Notes, conveying at once to 
the eye an idea of the customs and institu- 
tions described in the accompanying text, 
constitute a feature as useful as it is nov- 
el. The Eclogues and Georgics are to 
be given hereafter in another similar vol- 
ume by the same indefatigable author. 


Sacred Biography ; or the History of the 
Patriarchs. To which is added the His- 
tory of Deborah, Ruth and Hannah, attd 
also the History of Jesus Christ : being 
a course of lectures delivered in the 
Scotch Church, London- Wall. By 
Henry Hunter, D.D. Complete in 
one volume. New York: published 
by Harper & Brothers, 82 Clifl-st. 
1844. 8vo., pp. 596. 

In the lectures, a hundred and thirty 
in number, which fill the copious pages 
of this volume, the author collects all the 
scattered events and incidents in the 
scriptural lives of the subjects treated of, 
into continvous biography; on which he 
expatiates in detail, with the commentary 
natural to the pulpit. It will, undoubt- 
edly be acceptable to a Jarge class of 
readers, to whom its formidably close and 
massive columns will possess an attrac- 
tion in inverse ratio to that which we 
confess they have to our more worldly 


eye. 


Proceedings of the New York Historical 
Society. For the year 1843. New 
York. Press of the Historical Society. 
1844, &vo. 


Tus volume ‘affords a welcome evi- 
dence of the new spirit which, within a 
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recent period, has breathed the breath of 
revival into the long torpid Historical. 
The society is much indebted to those 
members from whose zeal and activity 
this renovation has derived its stimulus 
and continued aliment. There has been 
within the past year a large accession of 
members, in all the classes of honorary, 
corresponding and resident; and among 
the number are to be reckoned not a few 
names, in a high degree calculated to 
grace its list. The monthly meetings, ad- 
mirably presided over by the venerable 
and eminent statesman of a time now his- 
torical, who fills the office of President of 
the Society, are always well, as well as 
numerously, attended; and on all occa- 
sions, original papers are read, which 
rarely fail fully to repay the attention with 
which they are heard. If disposed to be 
captious, we might insinuate a hint, that 
a certain slight degree of the caco?'thes lo- 
quendi is sometimes indulged in rather 
more freely than is absolutely necessary, 
—but not being in that disposition, we 
scrupulously refrain therefrom, though 
“ we might an’ if we would.” The libra- 
ry, under the intelligent direction of the 
Librarian, Mr. Geo. Gibbs, has received 
some copious additions, and is undoubted- 
ly already the most complete collection in 
existence of works and documents illus- 
trftive of the history of the country. It 
isto be hoped that the invitation held out 
by the Society to the pub ic, to deposit in 
its custody family papers of an interesting 
historical character, as well for the safer 
preservation as for the more extended and 
practical usefulness thus secured, will be 
generally adopted by those in whose pos- 
session any such collections may remain 
We are sincerely glad to know that a new 
catalogue is soon to be prepared of this 
unique and valuable library of American 
history. Three-fourths of the public 
utility it is designed and adapted to sub- 
serve, have hitherto been lost for want 
of a proper index of this character. Ina 
few months this inconvenience and re- 
proach will be removed 
The present volume of “ Proceedings” 
contains about two hundred and fifty 
pages. Mr. Gallatin’s Memoir on the 
North Eastern Boundary, together with 
Mr. Webster’s Speech on the subject be- 
fore the Society, forms a portion of its 
contents, being illustrated with a copy of 
the “ Jay Map” which was icade to figure 
in the Senatorial discussions of the late 
treaty with England, in a manner more 
conspicuous than creditable to the Secre- 
tary of State who threw it into those dis- 
cussions. From among the papers read 
at the monthly meetings by the members 
of the Society, a few have been introduced 
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into the “ Appendix.” We o 
particular interest Mr. Bartlett’s e 
paper, read on the 2d of October, om the 
Progress of Ethnology. 

A new volume of its Collections 
be expected from the Society within the 
course of the present year, for Which 9 
considerable proportion of the materials— 
of a highly interesting character—ape al. 
ready selected. 


List of other Publications on our Table, 


A Critical Commentary and Paraphray 
on the Old and New Testament and the 
crypha. By Patrick, Lowrn, Arwomp 
Wuitsy and Lowman. A new edition, 
with the text printed at large, in fou 
volumes. To be completed in sixty num. 
bers, at 25 cents each. New York: Wi. 
ley & Putnam, 163 Broadway. 1844, 
Royal 8vo. Parts 1, 2. 

A New System of French Grammar, 
containing the first part of the celebrated 
grammar of Notl §& Chapsal, &e. ke, 
By Saran E. Seaman. Revised and cor. 
rected by C. P. BorpEeNave, Professor of 
Languages. New York: Harper & Br- 
thers. 1843. 12mo., pp. 297. 

The Revised Statutes of the Common. 
wealth of Massachusetts, and Additional 
Laws to 1844, reduced to Questions and 
Answers, for the Use of Schools and Fami. 
lies. By Wiit1AM B. WepGwoop, A.M., 
Member of the New York Bar, author of 
the Revised Statutes of New York, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Connecticut, et al, 
redued to a similar form. Boston: Tap 
pan & Dennet. 1844. 18mo., pp. 116. 

Ireland, Dublin, the Shannon, Limerick, 
Cork and the Kilkenny Races, the Round 
Towers, the Lakes of Killarney, the County 
of Wicklow, U’Connell and the Repeal As- 
sociation, Belfast and the Giant's Cause- 


way. By J. G. Konr. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1844. Price one shil- 
ling. 


Mr. Cheever’s Lectures on the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and on the Life and Times of 
John Bunyan. New York: Wiley & Put- 
nam. 1844, Lectures 1 and 2. 

The Sons of the Emerald Isle; or Lives 
of One Thousand Remarkable Irishmen: in- 
cluding Memoirs of Noted Characters of 
Irish parentage or descent. By WILuiaM 
L. Mackenzir. New York. Burgess, 
Stringer & Co. No.1. Price 124 cents. 

Love and Money, an Every Day Tale. 
By Mary Howrrr. New York: D. Ap 
pleton & Co. 18mo., pp. 173. 

Invitations to True Happiness, and Mo- 
tives for becoming a Christian. By Joxt 
Parxer, D.D., Pastor of the Clinton 
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greet Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. with the Washingtonians,” &c., &c. New 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1844. Ga vee & Brothers. 1843. 18mo., 
57. pp. 163. 

Tp arsaby ; or Recollections of his Thirly Years passed among the Players 
Character and Opinions. New York: in England and America. Interspersed 

blished by M. W. Dodd, Brick Church with Anecdotes and Reminiscences of a va- 
Chapel. 1844. 18mo., pp. 316. riety of persons directly or indirectly con- 

Combination, a T'ale, founded on Facts. nected with the Drama, during the theatri- 
By CuanLorre Exurzaseru. Second edi- cal life of Joe Cowell, Comedian. Written 
New York: M. W. Dodd, Brick by Himself. New York: Harper & Bro- 













Ohareh Chapel. 1844. 12mo., pp.209, thers. 1844. Pp. 103. Price 25 cents. 
95 cents: The Bondmoid. By Freperrka Bre- 
' Translated from the Swedish, by 


Sweethearts and Wives; or Before and Men. : 
ifler Marriage. By T. S. Anruur, au- M.L. Purnam. Boston: James Munroe 


thor of “Insubordination,” “ Six Nights " & Co, 1844. 12mo., pp. 112. 
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read in this country, they have never 
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yet been printed collectively, either 
































Tue following comprise the principal li- here or in England. Many of our read- 
terary announcements of the various ers will doubtless recollect his “ Palin- 
publishers ; we commence with the New odia,” ‘* Utopia,” “ School and School- 
Works in Press, by Henry G. Langley— fellows,” * Red Fisherman,” “ Trouba- 
“Velpeau’s Surgery,” translated from dour,” and other pieces; and all who 
the French by P. S. Townsend, M.D., have seen them, will, we are satisfied, 
und-r the supervision of, and with notes gladly weic »me Langley’s beautiful col- 
and prefatory observations by Valentine lected edition of his poe.ical works. 
Mott, M.D., with numerous plates, 3 Harper & Brothers announce as in press 
volumes 8vo., volume first nearly rea- —** Life and Adventures of Jack of the 
dy; ‘Copland’s Dictionary of Medi- Mill,” by William Howitt; ** The Prai- 
cine,” with annotations and large rie Bird,’ by the Hon. C. A. Murray ; 
additions by an American Editor, “ The Land of Israel,” by the Rev. Dr. 
in monthly paris; ‘*Guy’s Medi- Keith; “ The Complete Works of Rey. 
Medical Jurisprudence,” edited, and Wiliam Jay,”’ new edition ; “* Can Wo- 
with extensive illustrative notes, by Dr. man Regenerate Society ?” “ Voyages 
C.A. Lee; “ Clarke on Diseases of Fe- round the World, from the death of 
males,” with annotations by an Amer- Captain Cook to the present time;” 
ican Physician; Mr. Simms’s “ Life of **Schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth 
General Marion,”’ with namerous origi- Century ;”’ “England, Scotland and 
nal illustrations; new edition of Schle- London,” by J. G. Kehl; ** Future 
gel’s “ Lectures on Literature,” with Days; a Series of Letters to my Pupils ;” 
questions appended, and a preface by ‘** Superstitions connec'ed with Medi- 
Prof. Frost, adapting the work for cine and Surgery,” by T. J. Pettigrew; 
schools; Mangnall’s “ Historical Ques- * Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and 
tions,” adapted for American Acade- Minerals,’ by Mrs. Marcet; ‘* Adven- 
mies, “ The Mackenzie Case,” with a tures of Mr. Ledbury and his Friend 
Review by J. F. Cooper, Esq, 1 vol. Jack Johnson,”’ by Albert Smith, Esq. ; 
8yo., nearly ready; and, “ Lillian and “ The Lauringtons; or, Superior Peo- 
Other Poems,” facetious and fanciful, ple,” by Mrs. Trollope; “ Men and 
by the late Hon Winthrop Mackworth Women: or, Manorial Rights,” by the 
Praei, M.P., with a notice of the au- Author of Susan Hopley; “ Whitefri- 
thor by Rufus W. Griswold, which will ars; or the Days of Charles IT. ;” * The 
be issued immediately, in a beautiful Anglican Church in the Nineteenth 
duodecimo of some 300 pages. Praed Century,” from the German of F. 
Was the poet of society, ‘a fellow of in- Uhden; “ Wanderincs in the Scottish 
finite hamor;’ and in scholarship and Highlands and Islands,” by W. H. Max- 
art, surpassed by none of the English w ll, Esq. ; “The Sources of Physical 






poets of the age. Though many of his Science,” by Alfred Smee; “ The Pro- 
pieces have been almost universally testant Reformation in all Countries,” 
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by the Rev. Dr. Morrison; “ Chroni- 
cles of Gretna Green,” by Hutchinson : 
* Whimsicalities,” by Thomas Hood, 
&e. 

Dodd has just issued a little volume en- 
titled, “ Profit and Honor, or illustra- 
tions of humble life,” by Mrs. Copley : 
a work admirable in its construction 
and design; it is primarily intended for 
domestics; and shoul! be placed in the 
hands of those sustaining that relation, 
in every household. The same pub- 
lisher is printing that esteemed work, 
of ‘good old’ Bunyan, his “ Grace 
Abounding,”? &c.; also, a new volume 
of Sermons from the pen of Griffin. 

Mr. Geo. Gibbs, librarian of the N. Y. 
Historical Society, has nearly complet- 
ed a work of great historical value, on 
which he has been long engaged ; “ The 
Life and Papers of Oliver Wolcott ; 
Secretary of the Treasury of the Unit- 
ed States, and Governor of the State 
of Connecticut, &¢.” This work will 
comprise two large octavos, and will 
afford many interesting particulars re- 
Jating to the secret history cf the ad- 
ministration of John Adams. 

Carter, of this city, is about to publish the 
following: “ Hetherington’s History of 
the Scottish Church, from the earliest 
Records down to the recent disruption 
of that establishment in 1843.” It will 
form one octavo vol. of 500 pages. He 
also is preparing another volume of 
“ Discourses,” from the pen of Dr. 
Chalmers; and a new work on “ An- 
eient History,” in 4 vols. 12 mo., from 
the original recently issued under the 
auspices of the London Religious Tract 
Society. 

We are happy to learn that the collected 
writings of the late Willis Gaylord 
Clarke are also in press, to be immedi- 
ately issued in four consecutive parts, 
by Burgess & Stringer. ‘The work will 
be entitled ** Ollapodiana,” and is edited 
by his brother, the well-known editor of 
our old contemporary, the “ Knicker- 
bocker :” the task could not have de- 
volved on a more fitting person, or one 
who would espouse it so truly as a ‘ Ja- 
bor of love.’ 

Rev. Joseph Belcher, D.D., a gentleman 

of long and intimate acquaintance with 

the literary profession of England, who 
has recently taken up his abode in this 
eountry, has already resumed his avo- 
cation as a writer; and will speedily pub- 
lish from the press of Gould Kendall 

& Lincoln, a new volume of “ Sermons, 

Essays and Poem,” by Dr. John Har- 

ris, the admired author of the prize Es- 

says entitled “The Great Teacher,” 

* Mammon,” &c., to which Dr. B. will 





append a series of notes and illustra. 
tions. The Harpers, we believe, are 
about to publish a fourth volume to 
works of the Rev. Robert Hall, from 
the collected materials in the hands of 
the same editor. 

For the information of members of the 
medical profession, we refer to the re. 
cent establishment in London of a new 
Society, called the 8S ,dexham Society, of 
which Sir Henry Halford is presidept 
with about sixty local Secretaries, lis 
leading object is, that of meeting certain 
acknowledged deficiencies in exist 
means for diffusing medical literature 
which it is beyond the reach of individ. 
uals to supply : and by the co-operation 
of this Society, it is proposed to afford 
for the nominal sum of $5 per annum, 
re-prints of several valuable, and oth. 
erwise inaccessible classics in medical 
literature from the Greck and Latin. 
The Provisional Council have solicited 
Dr. Charles A. Lee, of this city, to en- 
act the office of a Local Secretary and 
Agent, &c. By the way, we hear the 
Dr. has been, without his previous 
knowledge, unanimously clected to the 
Professor’s chair of Geneva College, in 
this State, for the depurtment of Mate. 
ria Medica and Pathology : an evidence 
that his professional reputation is not 
regarded in England alone, as of high 
and deserving merit. 7 


Appleton & Co. have nearly ready for 


publication, the new edition of the 
** Curiosities of Literature,” by D’Ista- 
eli, with an Addenda containing about 
sixty closely printed pages of mer- 
ican Literary Curiosities, collected 
and arranged by Rufus W. Griswold, 
One vol, octavo. They also will soon 
issue in 2 vols. &vo., “ The Complete 
Works of Heoker,”’ by Isaac Walton, 
arranged by Rev. J. Keble; a volume 
of Sermons, by Rev. Charles Bradley, 
K. A.; “Historical Account of the 
Council of Trent.” by Dr. J. Ogilby; 
Dr. Arnold’s “History of Rome;” 
pocket editions in 18 vols. of the “ Po- 
etical Works of Hemans, Wordsworth,” 
&e., in uniform series; and * Santa Fe 
and the Prairies,” embracing a brief 
Narrative of the Santa Fe Trade, its 
Origin and Vicissitudes ; with sketches 
of various Expeditions across the Prai- 
ries, from the front ers of Missouri and 
Arkansas, to Northern Mexico; with 
cursory notes of the Frontier Indians, 
by Joseph Gregg, Esq. Illustrated with 
two fine Steel Engravings, numerous 
Cuts, and a Map of New Mexico and 
the Prairies, drawn from personal ob- 
servations, in two vols, 12mo.; a vol- 
ume entitled “ Primitive Arts in Social 
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Life,” is also preparing for the press, 
from the Transactions of the Society of 
Literary and Scientific Chiffonniers. 

pr. P. 8. Kaufmann, of this city, has just 
jssned Proposals for publishing by sub- 
seription an English T anslation, with 
copious Notes, of Dr. Ferdinand Mack- 
eldey’s * Compendium of Roman Law,” 
from the eleventh German edition, with 
numerous additions and improvements, 
made after the author’s death, by Dr. 
C, F. Rosshirt. It has been pronounced 
by Judge Story to be a work of extra- 
ordinary merit,—the great reservoir 
from which has been drawn so much of 
the most valuable of all our modern 
jurisprudence. 

Lea & Blanchard anaounce as near; 
ready for publication: The second num- 
ber of Smith & Horner's “ Anatomical 
Atlas,” containing the muscles; 4 A 
New and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Feters of the United States,” in 1 
yol. 8vo.; “ On the Mechanism of La- 
bor,” by Prof. Hodge, in 1 large vol., 
with numerous illustrations, beautifully 
executed; ‘“ Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine,” edited by Drs. Forbes, 
Tweedie, and Connolly ; thoroughly re- 
vised and improved, with additions, by 
Dr. Dunglison. They also will pulish : 
“Surgical Lectures of Prof. Colle,” ed- 

ited by Dr. S. MeCoy; “A Manual of 

Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery,” by 

Wharton Jones, with additions, 1 vol. ; 

Griffith’s ** Manual of the Character of 

the Blood and Secretions of the Human 

Body ;”’ Professor Liebig’s “ Lectures 

applied to Medicine, Physiology,” &c. ; 

“4 practical Treatise on the Diseases 

of the Liver, Biliary Passages,” &c. 

by Wm. Thompson, M.D.; Little’s 

“Lectures on the Deformities of the 

Human Frame;” Guthrie’s * Lectures 

on Clinical Surgery,” occurring in pub- 

lie and private practice, delivered at 


Staten Meeting, Tuesday evening, Feb. 
8th, at the Historical Rooms in the Uni- 
versity. The Hon. Atsert GALLATIN in 
the chair, supported by the First Vice-Pre. 
sident, Mr. Lawrence. Nearly one hun- 
dred members and visitors were present. 

Since the last meeting, in addition to 
an admirable head of the President, paint- 
ed by Mr, Powell, two valuable full length 


portraits have been added to the Histori- 
The one of Lieut. Gov. 


cal Gallery. 
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St. George’s Hospital in the Sessions of 
1843—4, by Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, 
Bart , Consulting Surgeon to the Hospi- 
tal; “ William Shakespeare,’’ a Biog- 
raphy. 


Hooker, of Philadelphia, has just issued 


the first number of his Quarterly Re- 
view of the American Protestant Asso- 
ciation,” edited by Griswold, aided by 
other distinguished clergymen. Hearn 
nounces for publication, an “ Answer 
to Dr. Whateley’s work on Church 
Government,” &c., by Rev. 8S. Buel; 
* The English Governess,” by the au- 
thor of “The School Girl in France ;* 
Butler’s “ Analogy of Religion,” with 
notes by Prof. Sparrow; anda “ Life 
ol Simeon.’ by Mellvaine, &e 


Among the new works to be issued imme- 


ity 
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Cadwallader Colden, painted in 1771, by 


diately in Philadelphia, are: “The 
Songs, Ballads and other Poems, of 
Charles Fenno Hoffman, Esq., author 
of “ A Winter in the West,” “ Greys- 
laer,” &¢.; Gradon’s “ Memoirs of a 
Life passed chiefly in Pennsylvania,” 
one of the most interesting biographi- 
cal works ever written in this country; 
and ** The Life and Literary Writings 
of the Hon. William Wirt.” These will 
be included in a series to be called the 
Library of Select American Literature, 
to be published in the style of Smith’s 
(London) Library of Standard ‘Litera- 
ture, 

The Poets and Poetry of England, is 
the Nineteenth Century,” by Rev. Ru- 
fus W, Griswold, will be published in a 
splendid octavo volume, to match the 
**Poets and Poetry of America,” in a 
few weeks by Carey & Hart. It will 
doubtless be one of the most popular 
works of the present season, and one of 
the most attractive, as the best English 
poets of the present day, Milnes, Horne, 
Horace Smith, Miss Barret, ete., are 
but little known in this country. 





order of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
other, of Alexander Hamilton, painted for 
the same body shortly after the termina- 


tion of the Revolutionary War. 


These 


pictures are works of great merit—the 
former by an artist of the name of Pratt 
—the latter is probably by Trumbull, al- 
though the fact is not positively known. 
They were rescued from the flames at the 
great fire in Dec., 1835, when the Ex- 
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change, in which they had been deposited, ject, offered a resolution authorizing the 
was destroyed. Since that time they have President to re-organize the comm) 
remained unopened, and have beenslight- and to appoint a separate Committee fo 
ly injured by time and neglect. By are- Long-Island. Adopted. 
solution of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Forsom, the Domestic Cor, 
they were directed to be placed in the Li- ing Secretary, submitted a letter froin B, 
brary of the Historical Society, to be re- C, Bacon, Esq., of Litchfield, Connegy, 
stored to the possession of the Chamber cut, acknowledging the honor conferrey 
whenever it shall desire to reclaim them. upon him by his election as a correspond. 
The minutes having been read by John ing member of the Society, ‘and trangmjp. 
Jay, Esq., the Recording Secretary, and ting the copy of a bill of sale by one John 
approved, the usual order of business was, Underhill, Senior, of the Dutch Port 
on motion, postponed to allow Mr. School- Hartford. 
craft to read his long promised Report of This document is as follows: 
«the Committee appointed to prepare a ee : » 
map of the State, on which the Indian “ These eels ae 0g 
names should be restored. oe a John Underhill, seuior, having seized 
The Report stated that the earliest tribe} 1c. Dehope, with the lend dnd ts 
which crossed the Mississippi, =_— be- purtenances thereunto belonging osiek 
lieved to be that which had given jts goods lying in and oboe ie f ch 
name to the Alleghany Mountains, and vitae of State power, do herons by 
the Alleghany River; and this tribe was sell and pass over all ne right and : 
succeeded and overthrown by two other dhe said sclaure te Mr Richard Leben 
stocks, very different in character. One iy. William Gibbons, Merchants in the 
of them known by the various titles of |) +) place, on eonditinas emeant in the 
the Iroquois, the Six Nations, and the coed » os, ond do promise to seen 
New York Indians—the other as the Del- confirmation unto them the said Richard 
eee oe Loups; and from these two and William, of this my sale of the premi. 
tribes the early geographical nomencla- 0.4 them. P 
tare of New York evidently proceeds. ~ Witecte's r hand, day pada 
He remarked that the State mast be taken . 3 y TT. y . ate, above. 
: : : said, JoHN UNDERHILL, Senior,” 
up in sections for the better accomplish- cn prensden' af ? : 
ment of the work, and named as suitable ellen Tu 
divisions, Long Island, Hudson and Mo- ee his aa , 


hawk Valleys, the sources of the Dela- James + Bacce.” 
ware and Susquehanna, the source of the 5 anak Te 
Hudson, the borders of Lake Champlain, , ; 

Endorsed— 


and the wide field of Western New York. : 

He only proposed now to make a begin- _. “Huntingdon, Sept. 21, 1667. 

ning. “ These on the other side specified is 
Mr. Schoolcraft gave the variousnames OWned and acknowledged of Captain Joh 

by which the Hudson River had been Underhill to be his own act and deed, 

known at successive periods ; Great Riv- Before me as witness my hand, 

er, Nassau, Mauritius, Hudson River, and Jonas Woon, Magistrate in the East 

North River. The latter was early given Riding of New-Yorkshire,” 

to distinguish it from the Delaware. It (The Dutch Fort and Trading-honse, 


has often been matter of regret that the called Huis De Hoop, on Connecticut river, 
sonorous names of the aborigines have within the present limits of Hartford, had 
been generally dropped to give room for been taken, it would seem from this doc- 
the inexpressive titles suggested by nation- ument, by the English under command of 
al prejudice and vanity. In this respect Capt. John Underhi |, about the same time 
New York has been equally unfortunate that this city yielded to the same power. 
with a thousand other places. The Dutch Underhill, who had been a person of con- 
ealled it Amsterdam, and the English siderable note in New England, died at 
York, (each with the little adjective Oyster Bay (Long Island), in 1671.) 
“new” prefixed). The Indians called it Mr. Fotsom read also a letter from H. 
Manhattan, pronounced by them Monota- C. Van Schaack, Esq., transmitting for de- 
nock, descriptive of Hellgate; the most posite in the archives of the Society two 
expressive feature in the neighborhood. original printed copies of Lord North’s 
Manhattanese may betranslatedinto“the ‘ Conciliatory Bills ” as they were termed. 
people of the whirlpool.” They are entitled “A Bill (with the 
Mr. Schcolera t, on the conclusion of amendments) for Declaring the Intention 
his Report, which exhibited his extensive of the Parliement of Great Britain, com 
and accurate acquaintance with the sub- cerning the L xercise of the Right of im- 
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taxes within His Majesty’s Colo- 
nies, Provinces, and Plantations in North 
jea—1778.” 

The other, “A Bill (with the amend- 
ments) to enable His Majesty to appoint 

issioners With suflicient powers to 
treat, consent, and agree upon the means 
of qaieting the disorders now subsisting in 
certain of the Colonies, Plantations, and 
Provinees of North America—1778.” 

Mr, Van Schaack observed, that it gave 
historical interest to these documents to 
know that they were in the shape in 
qbich, while under discussion in the Brit- 
jsh Parliament, and before becoming laws, 
they were despatched to America by the 
Ministry, to be circulated in the country 
for political effect. It was under the 
alarm excited in the British Cabinet 
by information of the approaching con- 
summation of a treaty of alliance between 
France and the American States, that 
this extraordinary mode of making known 
intended legislation was adopted. As one 
amon: the many singular steps taken by 
the mother country in reference to her 
former Colonies, these revolutionary rel- 
ies are both curious and interesting. 

Mr. Jay said that he had been requested 
by Henry Nicoll, E'sq., to present, on be- 
half of the Rev. Joseph H. Nichols, of 
New-Haven, a copy and translation of 
the inscription upon the tomb of Richard 
Nicolls, the first English Governor of 
New York. It is as follows: 

“M.S. 


Optimis parentibus, nunc tumulo conjunctis 
Pietate semper, conjunctissimus 


Hic jacet 
Ricardus Nicolls Francis: ex Margar; Bruce 
Filius. {timis 


Diustriesimo Jacobo. Duci Ebor.; a cubiculis in- 
Anno 1643, relectis Musarum Castris, 
Turmam equestrem contra Rebelles duxit 
Juvenis strenuus atque impiger,— 
Anno 1664, tate jam, et scientia militari maturus 
in Ame icam 
Septentrionalem. cum imperio missus 
Longam. illam. ceterasque iosulas 
Belgis expulsis, vero Domino reatituit, 
Provinciam, arcesq: munitissimas 
Heri sui titulis ineignavit 
Et triennio pro preside rexit, 
Academia — Literis, 
Bello — Virtute, 
Aula — Candore animi, 
Magivtratu — Prudentia, 
Celeb is. 
Pbique bonis charus. sibi et negotiis par, 
WB Mail 1672 
Nave pretoria. contra eosdem Belgas 
Fortiter dimicans, 
Ketan globi majoris transfossus. oceubuit— 
Fratres habuit 
Preter Gulielmum. precoci fato defunctum. 
Edwardum et Franci cum— 
Ovamgue. copiarum pedestrium Centurionem, 
Qui fede et servilis Tyrannidis 
Que tune Angiiam oppresserit [mpatientes 
Exilio prelecto (si modo regem extorrem sequi, ex- 
ilium sit) 
Alter Paristis, alter Haga Comitis 
Ad celesiem patvriam migraruat.” 
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At the top of the monument is the fol- 
lowing, as a heading to the whole: 
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Translation of the foregoing inscription. 


* SACRED TO MEMORY. 


Here lies, now united in the tomb with 
the best of parents, and always most close- 
ly united to them in filial aflection, Rich- 
ard Nicolls, son of Francis Nicolls and 
Margaret Bruce. He was a groom of the 
bed-chamber to the most illustrious James, 
the Duke of York. In the year 1643, for- 
saking the seats of the Muses, he led a 
troop of horse against the Rebels, being 
a youth bold and resolute. In the year 
1664, having become ripe in age and mi- 
litary science, he was sent out to North 
America, invested with supreme com- 
mand, and having dispossessed the Dutch, 
he restored Long Island and other islands 
to their rightful master ; honored the pro- 
vince and its strongest forts by the titles 
of his liege lord, and ruled as Governor 
for three years. In college distinguished 
in literature, in war renowned for cov- 
rage; at the court, for sincerity of pur- 
pose, and in the magistracy, for prudence. 
He was everywhere beloved by the good, 
and was fully competent to all he under- 
took. On the 28th of May, 1672, while 
gallantly fighting against the same Dutch, 
on board of the flag-ship, he fell pierced 
through by a large cannon-ball. He had 
for his brothers, besides William, who 
perished by a premature death, Edward 
and Francis, both of them Captains of the 
Foot, who, impatient of the cruel and ser- 
vile tyranny which at that time oppressed 
England, having voluntarily gone into 
exile (if exile it mzy be called to accom- 
pany one’s hanished sovereign), departed 
this world for their heavenly country, the 
former at Paris, the latter at the court of 
the Hague.” 

The tomb of Governor Nicolls, from 
which the above inscription has been 
taken, is in the parish church of Ampthill, 
Bedfordshire, England. 

The Librarian, Mr. Gibbs, announced 
the following donaticns and additions to 
the Library during the last month. 
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Donations, Fesrvary 8th, 1844, 


The American State Papers, 21 vols., 
folio. From James Lenox, Esq. 

The Indian Tribes of North America— 
Nos. 14 to 20, inclusive—completing the 
work. (See Letter.) From Peter G. 
Stuyvesant, Esq. 

Morton’s Crania Americana—illustrat- 
ed with 78 plates and a colored map. 
Folio. Philadelphia, 1839. Sanderson’s 
Biography of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 9 vols., 8vo. 
From Samuel J. Beebee, Esq. 

Annals of the Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory. Vols. 1, 2, 3, and Part I. of Vol. 
IV. 4 vols,8vo. From ithe Lyceum. 

27 Nos. Biackwood’s Magazine. 6 Nos. 
North American Review. 1 No. Journal 
of Science and Arts. From Dr. Childs. 

6 Nos. Westminster Review, Amer. Ed. 
11 Nos. Foreign Quarterly, Am. Ed. 17 
Nos. Metropolitan Magazine, Amer. Ed. 
7 Nos. Quarterly Review, Am. Ed. 17 
Nos. Edinburgh Review, Am. Ed. From 
H. E. Davies, Esq. 

Prince’s Pomological Manual, or Trea- 
tiseon Fruits,8vo. Treatise on the Vine, 
8vo. Two copies Prince’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
&e. &c. From Wm. R. Prince, Esq. 

Alexandri Tra liani, Libri Duodecim, 
London, 1576, A€liani Varie Historia, 
Libri X{V., Geneva, 1630. De la Litte- 
rature et des Hommes de Lettres des Etats 
Unis d’Amerique; par Eugene A. Vail; 
Svo. Paris, i841. Bibliotheca America- 
na. Warden’s Catalogue for 183 1—Paris, 
1831. Remarks on the Statistics and Po- 
litical Institutions of the United States, 
&ec. &c.; by W. G. Ouseley, Esq.; 8vo. 
London, 1832. From Benj. P. Poore, 
Esq, of Paris. 

Unceas and Miantonomoh, an Historical 
Discourse, by William L. Stone; 12mo. 
New York, 1842. From the Author. 

Rivista Ligura; Anno Primo. Vol. II. 
Nos. 2and 3. From C. E. Lester, U. S. 
Consui at Genoa. 

Collections of the American Statistical 
Association; Vol. 1, Part I.; 8vo. Bos- 
ton, 1843. From the Association. 

The Battle of Lake Erie, or Answers 
to Messrs. Burgess, Dace and Mackenzie; 
by J. Fenimore Cooper. From the Au- 
thor. 


18th Annual Report of the Board of 


Managers of the Prison Discipline Socie- 
ty. From the Board, 


[Mareh, 19q° 


> Republican Address to the Freemen gf 
onnecticut, 1803. Pamphlet, 8yo, From 
A. 8. Gardner, Esq. 

Compendium of the Census of 1840 
Folio. 1841. From Hon. Hamilton Fish, 

Evening Post and Columbian Centine, 
bound in one volume; 1808-9, Ameri 
can Telegraphe, 1795-7. Northern Ligh, 
Vols. 1,2,3. Congressional Globe 1837 
-39-40. Journals Senate of New York 
1777-83 ; Senate and Assembly, 23d ‘ses. 
sion—do. 28 and 29th. Do. U. g§. 2d 
session—do. 3d Congress—do. Ist ocanbe 
2d Congress. Deposited by Prosper Mw 
Wetmore, Esq. , 

Charter, By-laws, &c., of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York. 
Pamphlet—8vo. 1844. From P. M. We. 
more, Esq. 

Life of John C. Calhoun, presenting a 
condensed History of Ev4nts from 181) 
1843; Svo. New York, 1843. Fron 
H. W. Field, Esq. 

Our Country’s Evils, and their Reme. 
dy—by B. P. Aydelotte, D. D.; &ypo, 
Cincinnati, 1843. 

A Biography of John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, with a selection from his Speech. 
es—by Lemuel Sawyer; 8vo. New York, 
1844. From John Jay, Esq. 

A letter from Mr. Stuyvesant, accom. 
panying the numbers of the History and 
Portraits of the Indian Tribes, was re. 
ceived, and a note from Mr. Lenor, 
proffering the very rare and valuable se. 
ries of American State Papers, if not al- 
ready contained in the Library. 

On motion of Mr. Jay, a special yote 
of thanks to Mr. Lenox and Mr. Stuyve. 
sant, was passed unanimously. 

On motion of Mr. Gibbs, it was 

* Resolved, That the thanks of the &.- 
ciety be returned to Mr. Powell, for the 
portrait of their President (Mr. Gallatin), 
this evening presented by him for their 
gallery, and that they willingly testify to 
its excellence and faithfulness.” 

Dr. Forry read, in part, an interesting 
and valuable paper on the subject of 
“ Vital Statistics,” which will be conelud- 
ed at the next meeting. 

The Society adjourned to meet on the 
third Tuesday of February, and the mem- 
bers, with their guests, passed the re- 
mainder of the evening in conversation, 
&c., in the gallery chamber, where re- 
freshments were provided. 
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